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We Got Mail! letters to the editor 


As a lifelorrg Alfred Hitchcock fan, I enjoyed 
reading your articles on the director in issue 
#32. I\e watched the Psycho trailer many 
times, but until you pointed it out I never 
realized it is Vera Miles, not Janet Leigh, who 
is seen screaming in the shower! 

To my knowledge, Hitchcock's only 
involvement with the TV series Suspicion was 
to direct its premiere episode "Four O'Clock", 
which aired Sept. 30, 1957. According to Alex 
McNeil's Total Television, the series was hosted 
first by E>ennis O'Keefe, then Walter Abel. I 
don't know how many total episodes were 
produced, but I feel ten to be too few for a 
show that did last a full season. Hitchcock also 
directed an hour-long teleplay for Ford 
Startime entitled "Incident At A Corner", 
which starred Vera Miles and aired on April 5, 
1960. 

The following films were left out of your 
Hitchcock filmography: 

Harmony Heaven (1929) - This odd title 
appears on a couple of filmographies, 
sandwiched between Champagne and The 
Manxman, but I've never found any solid 
information on it. Can anyone shed some light 
on this? 

Elstree Calling (1930) - Hitchcock directed the 
framing story for this musical-comedy revue, 
in which the various acts are tuned in on a 
television set, a concept still very much in the 
realm of science-fiction at the time. The 
director later deemed the exercise "of no 
interest whatsoever" 

Mary (1930) - German-language version of 
Murder, shot simultaneously with a cast that 
included leading man Walter Abel (1 presume 
this is the same Walter Abel who later hosted 
Suspicion), who refused to do several comedy- 
relief scenes which he felt were beneath his 
dignity. 

Son Voyage and Adventure Malgache (both 
1944) - Two wartime propaganda snorts made 
for the British Ministry of ^formation, which 
dramatized the efforts of the French 
Resistance. 

I must a^ee with the sentiments expressed 
by Pete Risley in his letter regarding Brad 
Linaweaver, whose tireless proselytizing is 
indeed becoming tiresome. It's one thing to 
make a politically-oriented remark in passing, 
or to analyze a given him in the political 
context of its time, but quite another to regard 
each and every turn at the keyboard as an 
opportunity to espouse a personal dogmatic 
agenda, as Linaweaver seems wont to do. This 
is the type of thing that turned off many Castle 
of Frankenstein readers, and in my opinion 
helped kill the magazine. People don't pick up 
an entertainment magazine expecting a lecture 
on supposed anti-ScientoIogist conspiracies or 
a diatribe against gun-control advocates. If 
you have indeed decided to "jettison the adult- 
film stuff" as one reader put it, then why not 
"jettison" the politics as well, or at least survey 
your readership to determine which of the two 
15 more objectionable? 

Sincerely, 

Ed Eatinger 

Ashland, OR 

1 thoroughly enjoyed your cover article on 
the comedy of Mel 'Brooks. My parents took 
me to see Young Frankenstein wnen I was a 
mere child. I remember how concerned my 


dad was that no one would ever take Bride or 
Son of Frankenstein seriously again after they 
saw how Mel lampooned the same material so 
mercilessly. He needn't have worried, since all 
these films seem to exist together quite nicely in 
the same movie universe. 

One could wish Peter Boyle had been around 
during the creation of the Universal series to 

f ive Lon Chaney some tips on how to be a 
rankenstein Monster. At the time I saw Young 
Frankenstein, my tender pre-adolescenl 



Ten Garr in YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 


fantasies were fired most by Teri Garr as 
Inga,the buxom nurse who assists the young 
Dr. Frankenstein. She was my earliest 
schoolboy crush, and the subject of my first 
erotic dreams. 

Ken Adams 

Reno, NV 

I was impressed by Brad Linaweaver's 
recent piece on W.C. Fields. He made some 
interesnng points about the sudden change in 
Fields' comedic style, and in American film 
comedy in general, after the creation of the 
H^s Office. 

Parenthetically, I never could take Will Hays 
seriously, because he had very nearly the same 
name as Will Hay, an Engli^ film comedian 
who was a contemporary of W.C Fields, and 
whose onscreen personality was very similar 
to the sort of disreputable misanthrope that 
Fields usually played. In fact. Will Hay's 
screen character and his comedy technique are 
very similar to those of Fields. ..and, like 
Fields, Will Hay often surrounded himself 
onscreen with grotesque supporting actors 
who followed him from one film to the next. 
But Will Hay was no mere imitator of W. C. 
Fields, and the two men are quite different 
offscreen: in real life. Will Hay was an 
excellent amateur astronomer. William K. 
Everson, in his excellent book The Art of WC 
Fields, made a detailed comparison of Will Hay 
and WC Fields. Everson also made the 
perceptive observation that Hay consistently 
presents a WC Fields-like character in 
plotlines and situations more appropriate 
toBuster Keaton. 

I'd like to correct one quasi-error in your 
Fields essay. You state (correctly) that WC 
Fields play^ himself in his last him, but you 
them imply that Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break was that film. Fields appeared in four 


films after Sucker, including a March of Time 
newsreel. The other three were fiction 
films with show-biz plots: Fo//oa; the Boys, 
Song of the Open Road and Sensations of 1945. 

In each of of these three. Fields made a brief 
appearance as himself, followed by an 
uninspired skit or variety turn (In Open Road, 
he worked with Bergen and McCarthy...but 
their cross-talk routine isn't nearly as good as 
anything they did together on the radio of in 
You Can't Cheat an Honest Man.) Fields' best 
days were behind him - Sucker was the 
begirming of the downhill slope - and 1 can't 
recommend these last three films to anyone 
except the most determined Fields completest. 

Sucker is an excellent film, but 1 would 
debate the claim (which you seem to make) 
that Fields plays himself in this film. He 
actually plays a character named 'Uncle Bill' 
who is clearly a fictionalized and idealized 
version of himself, rather than an accurate 
portrayal, just as Jerry Seinfeld allegedly 
playea himself in Seinfeld, but was actually 
playing a fictional character who somewhat 
resembled himself and had the same name. 

I wish that your otherwise excellent essay 
had gone into more detail about Fields' 
attempts to transcend the censorship which 
held sway in Hollywood (and on radio) during 
that time. Consider his film The Bank Dick, in 
which Fields plays a bank dick who spends 
most of his time in a saloon called The Black 
Pussy Cat Cafe, which Fields keeps referring 
to as 'The Black Pussy'. So, here we have a film 
in which a dick spends most of his time inside 
a pussy. 1 get the feeling that Fields is trying to 
create a subtle allegory here, but the precise 
symbolism eludes me. 

F. Gwynplaine MacIntyre 

New York, NY 

Tell Buddy Barnett that not everyone in their 
mid-to-late 20's is a lazy, useless, unmotivated 
do-nothing idiot. I'm only 28 years old and 
currently write for seven different magazines 
{Cult Movies being one of them). Clearly there 
are young people out there who aren't totally 
idle, who do aspire to something useful and 
meaningful, who are getting things done and 
have something to show for what they do, and 
even feel obligated to contribute something to 
the world at large. 

I personally believe that my generation has 
been given a raw deal by the media and 
should be granted a greater benefit of the 
doubt. I feel it's my obligation to clear the air 
on this issue, for it's something that 
understandably matters a great deal to me. 

Thanks for hearing me out. 

Sincerely, 

Joe Wawrzyniak 

Metuchen, NJ 

[In reference lo Brad Linaweaver's article on 2001: A Space 
Odjfssey that appeared in the first of oi<r double issue Cult 
Movies/Spacemen magazines (CMPW, Arthur C. Clarke 
sent the following letter to Brad on April 23, 2tX)lJ 

Brad, 

Your article brilliant! 

Just had a friendly e-mail from struggling 
young filmmaker, one James Cameron. Says 
now zOOl started his career. Give my regards 
to 4E and any other local dinosaurs 

All best, 

Arthur 

Send letters to : 

CULT MOVIES MAGAZINE 

6201 Sunset Boulevard 
Suite 152 

Hollywood, CA 90028 
or e-mail us at: 

CultmovieaOaol.com 
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It's a given that the mere sight of the biplane circling the globe, accompanied 
by the words "It's a Universal Picture", are sure to brings warm and comfortable 
feeling to nearly any member of the Monster Boom generation. The Universal 
globe was the logo bookending nearly every classic horror film of the golden 
era; assurance that you were about to see a Karloff ora Lugosi, or at the very least 
a Chaney, Jr. 

Most of us grew up watching them on television, and later collecting them on 
film or video of some format and length. We never thought about the odd place 
Universal held in the scheme of things, a kind of middle position between the 
A studios like Paramount and MGM and the B ones like Monogram. We just 
took it for granted that they made the best of what we were looking for. 

For a slightly younger, perhaps hipper generation, the words American 
International and the symbol of the Capitol building held the same comforting 
assurance of the right kind of entertainment. By the 1950's there were lots of 
studios cranking out copies of each trend AIP had started. There were plenty of 
trends and plenty of copycats. But I think the brand name magic of AIP meant 
something to all of us, for consciously different reasons than our appreciation of 
Universal. 

it's hard to think about those films and get the feeling going of "so long ago." 
I used to think of the Universal films as the old ones, and the Hammer and the 
AIP films as the new ones. Now, to the new kids coming in, all this stuff is pretty 
antique. Fifty years ago? And you still want to watch this stuff??? Teenage 
Werewolf, Beach Blanket Bingo, The Undead, How to Stuff a Wild Bikini and 
Terror From the Year 5,000. They all seem like only yesterday. 

When these films first hit, they hit BIG. We took our fun seriously. 

This issue, thanks to our friend Ray Greene, we are presenting an interview 
with American International founder Samuel Z. Arkoff; an intensive session 
spread over several days and which, sadly, turned out to be the final interview 
Mr. Arkoff ever gave to the press. Ray Greene, former editor of Boxoffice 
Magazine, himself a filmmaker and film editor, has written extensively about 
film and was conducting this interview as part of a television documentary 
about the exploitation entertainment business. He was obviously taken by the 
candor with which Arkoff shared information about the old days, and has been 
kind enough to, in turn, share that information with us. 

About the same time that this interview was presented to us, another 
interview with Mr. Arkoff was offered to us from quite another direction; the 
office of David OelValle, a collector, writer, historian, and radio host with 
special interests in classic film. He had a taped interview with SZA which 
covered enough different material that we decided to run both of them, together 
in one issue. My feeling is that each one compliments the other, adds to the 
thoroughness of the picture, allowing us to look a little deeper into Sam Arkoff 
"The Man" 

In planning for this issue, i re-read Sam's autobiography, "Flying Through 
Hollywood By the Seat of My Pants", published in 1992. He personally 
autographed it with the line, "It's been a great trip ~ and there's still more to 
cornel" In reading through, I noticed that although his responses to Ray Greene 
and David DelValle were amazingly candid and open, other explanations were 
often quoted again nearly word for word as responses to the questioning of both 
Greene and DelValle. So the old gentleman had his reality decided on, set it 
firmly in writing (partly as a reply to Roger Gorman's autobiography published 
two years before) and was going to stick to his guns when speaking in public. 

My only sadness is that neither interviewer seemed too interested in talking 
to him about his involvement in Toho Studios and the many giant Japanese 
monster movies AIP had a hand in developing with them. Both interviews are 
filled with questions about Gorman, Mario Bava, and Barbara Steele (quite 
understandably!). Being a fan of the Godzilla movies myself, I would love to 
have read more about them from Arkoff's point of view. Too many film 
researchers consider Godzilla films to be first cousins to kiddie puppet shows. 
And so anything he might have mentioned about effects, legends, advertising of 
these specialty films, interesting negotiations with Toho Studios and countless 
other questions, got glossed over. There's no "next time”, now. But I'm plenty 
thankful for the wealth of information we did obtain. 

A very curious thing, this brings up. Mr. Arkoff mentions Godzilla and Toho 
exactly once in his own book about himself. Perhaps he, loo, was rather 
uninterested in anything to do with these films, even though they made money 
for AIP. However, he does go on at great length about the Beach films, and how 
he may not have invented the teenager, but his films gave a voice to America's 
teens in the mid 1950's, when other film studios almost denied such a thing. He 
spells out an exact formula and mindset that his studio had in providing teen 
entertainment to teenagers, demonstrating that he knew his demographics and 
marketing better than some of the bigger, better studios who were losing 
millions during the onslaught of television. 

In his book and in his interviews, Sam Arkoff speaks with great pride about 
the teen formal, and the development of his great stars Frankie Avalon and 
Annette Funicello. Reading his remarks caused me to read through Annette's 
own aulobio, "A Dream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes", published in 1994. This is 
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an enjoyable stroll through the life of the beautiful singer and actress, touching 
on many aspects of her career. But if dear old Mr. Arkoff was in denial about his 
connection to the Godzilla movies, Ms. Funicello is equally in denial about her 
association with the beach movies of Mr. Arkoff. She sings the praises of Walt 
Disney to the skies, but only once comes out and mentions Arkoff's name. She 
does list a filmography in the back of the book, which shows four titles for 
Disney, nine for American International. A candid photo taken during the 
making of Beach Party had her caption, "In a two piece bathing suit. But faithful 
to my promise to Mr. Disney, I never showed my navel." However, 1 have an AIP 
publicity shot for the same film (her first for the studio, made in 1963) which 
does show her bikini bottom lowered an indiscreet one inch below her belly 
button. 

So it's a case of pass-the-denial on down the line to the next innocent party. All 
of us are innocent of something. We just need to read these interviews and 
books to find out who's innocent of what. 

Actually, in gathering a few tributes to Sam Arkoff from people who knew 
him and worked with him, I found only glowing comments about the man. 
We've printed them along with the two interviews in this issue. 

As we go to press we're excited over news about a first ever biography in the 
works on Lugosi's long time friend. Dr. Manly Palmer Hall. Our readers know 
of Hall as the minister who performed the wedding ceremony between Bela and 
Hope Lugosi in 1955, as well as the man who hypnotized Bela for his death scene 
in the Universal crime film Black Friday. It's assumed that Bela was a 
contributor to Hall's religious and cultural activities in Los Angeles during the 
1930's and '40s. Manly Hall was an associate of political figures, Hollywood 
celebrities, and many spiritual leaders from many countries of the world. His 
death in 1990 is presumed to have been murder, though it remains a case to this 
day unsolved by the Los Angeles Police Department. During his lifetime he 
wrote no autobiography, and encouraged no one to write his life story. 

Now that he is gone, his life belongs to the people, and it may be time to set 
the facts in order. To that effect, a local journalist has spent two years 
researching countless individuals, doing detective work and research in 
astonishing detail, to uncover a story that students and friends of Mr. Hall could 
only have guessed at while the man himself was alive. I've read the first three 
chapters of the book, and can declare that they are amazing. I heard Mr. Hall in 
many a lecture for roughly ten years. I still own and read his books, so I would 
say that I am "a follower." My curiosity and fascination for this man of learning 
only doubles with the reading of those three chapters. As the book is completed 
and word of a publication date nears, you can be assured we will carry details in 
these pages, as I would encourage our readers to consider this another "must 
read" book for your personal library. 



Hershal Gordon Lewis and Davk) F Friedman reunited 
after 37 years to make BLOOD FEAST 2 


In 1984 I attended a meeting of the West Goast Producers Association, the 
official society of producers and distributors of adult films and the fairly new 
medium of home video. I met Bob Ghinn, Kay Parker, Georgina Spelvin and 
other adult celebs, some of whom are no longer with us. John G. Holmes was 
present, just days upon his release from a prison stretch. "This was the first time 
in years I've been able to be in the same room with Holmes," said Damon 
Ghristian who produced some of the Johnny Wadd detective films, which 
starred Holmes. "For once. Holmes wasn't an arrogant bastard." He made quite 
an impression on the people, and talked of kick-starting his acting career again. 
Alas, life didn't hold that much sand in the glass for Mr. Holmes, and he died 
shortly after that meeting. 

For me the most impressive person at the meeting was the president of the 
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In a cameo performance as a minister, Producer-Director John Waters marries Tiffany 
(Toni Wynne) and Michael (Mark McLaughlan) In BLOOD FEAST 2. a David F. Frledman- 


Jacky Lee Morgan Production, directed by Herschell Gordon Lewis 
association, Mr. Dave Friedman. At that time, there had been a fairly fresh and 
renewed interest in the films Dave had made with Herschell Gordon Lewis. A 
book had been published citing Lewis as the main driving force behind the 
films, and all kinds of magazine and newspaper articles echoed the same 
sentiments, although everyone knew the situation had been a partnership on 
the films they did together, such as Blood Feast and Two Thousand Maniacs. I 
had brought a copy of the most recent book to this meeting and Dave was happy 
to autograph it for me, and tell me all about a planned reunion with H.G. Lewis. 
I can recall that moment as though it was yesterday. 

"We've got a scene planned out where the killer sneaks into the kitchen and 
comes up behind the woman," Dave enthused, as though directing the scene in 
his mind's eye. "He's a real maniac, and this has to be as shocking as what we 
were doing in the 1960's. So he grabs her arm, shoves it into the kitchen sink, 
down the garbage disposal, and throws the switch. Blood and bones fly 
everywhere!" 

Sometimes it takes a swell idea a long time to get born. This one only took 
eighteen years, but they've finally done it. Friedman and Lewis have finally re- 
learned up to make a film; it's called Blood Feast 11, and it's a direct tie-in to the 
original. At Christmas time Dave Friedman was here in Hollywood and he was 
nice enough to screen a copy of his new movie for me. It's funny and shocking, 
and more than, lives up to expectations one would have for a sequel of this 
magnitude. And it does indeed have the scene of the woman's arm going down 
the garbage disposal. The poster art includes a big blurb stating, "It's as bad as 
the original!" Translated into Cult Movie terms, that means it's very, very good. 
Among the many delights of the film you will see a cameo by one of the greatest 
cultists of all time, John Waters in the part of a minister. If you're like me, you'll 
love Blood Feast Fart li, too. 

Speaking of cultists. 1 am really happy to have Ed Wood authority Rudolph 
Grey back in our pages with his photo story on the rediscovery of two lost Wood 
classics. Finding these films was a major triumph for Rudy, and sharing the 
news with us as he's done pleases me greatly. 

Having stated this, I can't help the strange feeling 1 get thinking of these as 
lost films, however. 1 saw them in the 1970's and '80s several hundred times 
each, until I knew each film by memory. For two decades 1 was a projectionist 
in the Seattle area, and eventually worked in every theater in the jurisdiction of 
I.A.T.S.E. Local 152, from the biggest multiplex down to the lowliest X-rated 
grind house. One company, which kept changing it's name from NuArt 
Amusement, to Playtime Theaters, to Top Hat Theaters, and so forth, had a 
handful of films it ran over and over in it's handful of theaters. They rotated The 
Only House in Town and Necromania between the Embassy Theater, the New 
Paris, the Downtown, and the Green Parrot, alas theaters now all destroyed. 

As his grind houses finally ground to a halt, 1 can imagine that owner Roger 
Forbes probably threw the Wood films (and all the others) into the trash bin, 
and thus they became lost, after two decades of continuous use. Discarding 
films went all over the country as home video replaced theaters. And thus it 
remains for a detective like Rudolph Grey to search the hidden places where 
films remain, once their purpose has been served. After years of mining, he's hit 
gold and thus we have one of the great Ed Wood enthusiasts reviewing these 
unusual Wood films. Which proves the old proverb, that nothing is truly lost 
except that which has been forgotten. Or abandoned in some dusty film vault. 

Enough chatter. There's plenty of film goodness in store in this issue. 

So, on with the show! 

Sincerely, 

Michael Copner 
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Asylum 
of Satan 


BLOOD FREAK 

color *1972 

The World's Only Tui1(ey-Mon$ter-Anti- 
Dnj^-Pro-Jesus-Goie Fllml Regional 
gobble-gobble-gore from Florida. Directed 
by STEVE HAWKES (who also stars) and 
BRADGRINTER! «7768 VNS-$15 

DOaORGORE 

1973 •color 

The Perfea Woman. Some Assembly 
Required! DON BRANDON (akadiiector J.G. 
PATTERSON JR.) becomes Doctor Core 
when he tries custom-building the girl of 
his dreams from body parts severed from 
se)rygals!«7767 VHS*$15 


MONSTER A GO GO 

1965 'b&w 

What happens when a film started by the 
director of The Giant Spider Invasion is 
finished by HERSCHEU GORDON LEWIS, the 
man who made Two Thousand Maniao7 
You get Monster A Go Go, a screwy sd-fi 
obscurity In which an astronaut goes up, but 
a TO-foot.crusted-faced creature comes 
badc.»7764 VHS*$1$ 


ASYLUM OF SATAN 

1971 •color 

G>ncert pianist Lucina Martin (CARLA 
fiORELU) finds herselftrapped’among 
strange people experiencing terrifying 
things' at Pleasant Hill Hospital under the 
careof DeJason Specter (CHARLES 
KISSINGER). And t^en her fiance shows up 
with a reluctant detective they find the 
place boarded up and deserted except for 
a groundskeeper who looks just like Dr. 
Specter and a severed head lying in the 
greenhouse. Fun, dumb, backwoods 
booga-booga! *7769 VHS*$15 


CURSE OFTHE ALPHA STONE 

1972 'color 

Abe Adams (JIM SCOTLIN) isa university- 
professor-teaching-genetics by day anda part- 
time-mad-doctor-experimenting-with-akhemy at 
night. He's also something of a stud. But the teal 
sexual fireworks start when a mixture of chemicals, 
electrkity, and mystkrsm turns powder Into a 
glowing stone the sole fonction of whkh seems to 
turn people into sex Bends. *7766 VHS*$1S 


BLOOD BEASTOF MONSTER MOUNTAIN 

1965/1976 'color 

Rather than iruke a new Bigfoot movie 
from scratch, exploitationeer DONN DAVISON 
took the 1965 film The Lcgtnd of Blood 
Mountain, cut the old monster out and 
added new scenes with a Bigfoot-ltke beasi 
He also added himselfrWorldTtaveler, Lecturer, 
and Psychk Investigator' asan on-screen 
Bigfoot expert. 17765 VMS >$15 


VHS Postage: II.S. Domestic $5 first video, $1.25 each additional video 

VHS Foreign; CANADA & MEXICO; $6 postage per video OVERSEAS: $8 postage per video. 

Washington state residents add 8.8% sale tax. 

SEND $5 FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG! 

SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO POB 33664 SEATTLE, WA 981 33 
206-361-3759 • FAX 206-364-7526 * www.$oinethingweird.com 
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Her name is Tongolele. As an actress she's appeared in 
28 motion pictures; as a dancer she is known in the Latin 
American world as the main exponent ol Tahitian and 
Polynesian dance traditionals. Everything about her 
personality spells out "myslerioso“ • everything about 
her looks and movements are unusually exotic. Tb 
readers of Cult Movitv magazine, she may be l>est 
known for her leading role in the film, Thf Snake People, 
one of the last films produced starring Boris Karloff. 

It's always difficult to know where the next 
newsworthy story is going to come from. In this case, 
our attention was focused on Tongolele by a young fan 
of hers, Arcenio Islas, Jr. of Calexico, California. Arcenio 
is a reader of our magazine who attended our 
convention last year at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel 
He began to tell us of one of his "missions in life" as a 
film lover. Basically he wants to see America lavish the 
attention on his favorite which she certainly deserves, 
and which she never found in our counuy. Up until now. 
If Arcenio has his way, all this may change. 

Her true name is Yolanda Yvonne Monlez Farrington. 
She was bom of Hispanic and European parents in 
Spokane, Washington back in 1932. Her parents (Elmer 
Montez and Edna Pearl Farrington) encouraged their 
daughter in her performing arts interests. The obvious 
place to go was Hollywood. She spent some time making 
a name for herself as an ethnic dancer at some of the 
nightclubs in town during the mid 1940s. but nothing 
earth shaking happened for her in the entertainment 


capiul of the world. It was when she migrated further 
south to Tijuana and eventually Mexico City that her 
career began in emest. 

Her professional del>ul as a dancer in Mexico was in 
1947 at the Uvoli Theater. This was the same year she 
made her first film appearance in Noi turno de amor 
(Night of Loiv) directed by Emilio Gomez Muriel. 
America's loss was Mexico’s great fortune, since the 
career of Tongolele became firmly established as a South 
American phenomenon. Soon she was appearing in 
films alongside other lop stars, such as Tin Tan and 
Clavillazo. 

Her appearance and style are distinctive. From the 
very start she l>ore a white streak in her long black hair, 
something she still does to this day. When dancing she 
performed in the most exotic costumes, all the belter to 
reveal her lush, supple form and smooth motions wit 
which she so effortlessly loured the dance floor. She had 
a saucy, sophisticated attitude that was not diminished 
by the occasional comic moves she employed to break 
the erotic spell, before resuming the hypnotic undulation 
that matched whatever music was being performed by 
her orchestra. She was a true natural, and Mexico 
adopted her as their own. Yet her appeal waS' far 
reaching, and she found herself performing live and 
acting in movies in Spain, Italy, Argentina, and Puerto 
Rico. 

After being deluged by Arcenio with photos, |>oslers, 
pressbooks and fan magazines (lertaining to Tongolele, 1 
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began to realize that this was a cult personality that had 
been ignored here, but who might be of interest to our 
readers. Ever relentless, young Mr. Islas had used his 
influence to secure the home phone number of 
Tongolele in Mexico, and asked me to call her, with the 
idea of doing an extensive interview with her for our 
magazine, and eventually bringing her to America for a 
convention or festival screening of her films. 

I was a bit reluctant to call her. I've only seen two of 
her films; what would we talk about? My Spanish is 
pretty rusty, so how would we talk? I went ahead, made 
the call to Mexico City and had a marvelous talk with 
the lady herself. There's nothing pretentious about 
Tongolele- She answers her own phone, she's 
completely down to earth, and she converses in English 
and Spanish with equal ease. 

When 1 told her that 1, also, was from Washington 
State (Seattle), she told me she had some relatives still 
living in Seattle. 

1 told her that our readers would probably be most 
interested in knowing about the film she made in Los 
Angeles with Boris Karloff, she warmed up even more 
and claimed that Borb, though very ill, was charming to 
work with and it was his good nature that made 
working on the film so easy. "Because he couldn't do 
much physical activity, he spends most of hb screen 
time instructing me what to do and 1 end up actually 
doing the dirty work!" she recalled. "He'd tell funny 
anecdotes about his earlier days in Hollywood that kept 
the rest of the cast in good spirits while the technicians 
were setting up the next scenes. Everyone was in awe of 
Boris." 

I told her that I'd asked Mexican friends of mine here 
in Los Angeles about her, and all of them had heard of 
Tongolele but assumed she was from Cuba or some 
other Latin American country besides Mexico. "It's 
because of the style of dance 1 do," she explained. What 
a fine turn of evenb that she is originally from the USA, 
found superstardom in Mexico, and even there b 
considered too ethnic or exotic for them! 

1 asked about her current activities? Recently she has 
been appearing as a continuing character in a Mexican 
soap opera entitled "Salome" as the mother of a 
troubled son. "I'm now 70 years old, and I'm playing the 
part of a 40year old woman. In real life I'm kind of like 
Dorian Gray; the older I get, the younger I look, and no 
one watching this network TV show has much of an idea 
about my true age." 

By the lime thb magazine b printed, Tongolele will be 
making a film in Chile, but her soap opera will begin 
regular broadcast on cable TV in America. (We'll have 
more details in our next bsue.) Our current hope is to 
secure that career interview, and be able to bring her to 
Hollywood for our next convention. In the meantime, 
here is a chronology of her films, Ibted in their original 
Spanish language titles. 


Spanish Language Filmography: 

Nocturno de amor (1947) 

Han matado a Ton^lele(1948) 

La mujur de otro (1948) 

El rey del barrio (194$ 

El amor no es ciego (1950) 
Chucho. el remendado (19511 
Matenme Porque me muero ( 5 ^) 
Ahi vienen los gorrones (1952) 
Amor de locura (52) 

Habla una vez un marido (52) 

El Mensaje de le muerte (52) 

El misterio del carro express (52) 
SI. ..mi Vida (52) 

El detective (1954, Argentina) 
Musica de siempre (1956) 
Pension de artistas (56) 

La muerte es puntual (56) 

Amor a ritmo a go go (1966) 

Las mujeres panteras (66) 

Super espectaculo del mundo 
(66 Spanish-ltallan) 

El crepusculo de un dies (1968) 
La Muerte vivente (68) 

Las fabulosas (1981) 

'el Blanq 


Las noches del Blanquita (81 
Las fabulosasdel reventon 2 


: 82 ) 
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Sam 
Arkoff 


(NOTE: The following article is copyright 2002 
by Ray Greene and Protagonist Productions. 
All rights reserved. No portion of this article 
can be reproduced without the written 
permission of Protagonist Productions.) 

When Samuel Z. Arkoff died in 2001, the 
world of the cult movie lost one of its 
greatest figures, and I personally lost 
someone who I owe an enormous debt of 
gratitude to. When 1 decided in late 1997 to 
get to work on the documentary feature 
about exploitation films that would 
ultimately become SCHLOCK! The Secret 
History of American Movies, 1 had nothing 
but an idea and a lot of enthusiasm. 
Knowing there was no way we could deal 
comprehensively with the subject without 
chronicling Arkoff s days working with Jim 
Nicholson at American International 
Pictures, Sam Arkoff was the first major 
exploiteer we contacted. He was also the 
first person who agreed to sit for an 
interview. 

It would be over six months before that 
interview took place. As he moved into his 
early 80s, Sam's health was already 
intermittently declining, and he was unable 
to make our first shooting sessions. By the 
time we finally landed the interview, 
conducted at ^m's house in Los Angeles 
with follow-ups at his office in Burbank, we 
had found out just how magical Sam’s name 
still was. We had by then spoken 
extensively to Dick Miller, Roger Corman, 
David F. Friedman,- Harry Novak, Doris 
Wishman, Vampira, Peter Bogdanovich and 
many other of tW remaining exploitation 
greats. In any case where we encountered 
resistance based on our limited resources 
and lack of a major production company to 
backstop us, the fact that we had a 
commitment from Sam Arkoff instantly 
legitimized us, and made other greats of the 
form want to sit for our cameras. 

So why did Sam do it? I think in large part 
because he, like many of our other 


interviewees, appreciated the mad dog 
independent spirit of our undertaking. A 
key to the energy of the old exploitation 
scene is that many of the filmmakers 
worked out of disgust with the studio way 
of doing things. They recognized the 
fundamental waste of the Hollywood 
system, saw early that it was a rigged game 
that would either cripple them with 
production politics or never let them in, and 
struck out with nothing to build an empire 
of their own. Arkoffs empire, started from 
scratch with Jim Nicholson in the early 'SOs, 
was among the most vast and enduring. I 
would be shocked if there has ever been or 
ever will be an issue of Cult Movies that 
doesn't prominently feature an American 
International title in its contents, and several 
of this magazine's covers, including the 
current one, have been derived from AIP's 
wonderful old exploitation ad campaigns. 

But it all started from nothing, and then 
grew to encompass a library of some 500 
titles, including everything from Inwsior; of 
the Saucer Men and / Was a Teenage 
Frankenstein to the Annette 
Funicello/Frankie Avalon "Beach Party" 
pictures and every single Edgar Allen Poe 
film directed by Roger Corman, and 
starring Vincent Price. I think Sam, who 
titled his wonderful autobiography "Flying 
Through Hollywood By the Seat of My 
Pants," agreed to talk to a couple of young 
punks out of nowhere because, like some of 
our other interview subjects, he recognized 
some small subatomic particle of himself in 
what we were up to, and how we were 
going about it. He proved amazingly 
generous with his lime and memories, and 
his mental and physical energies during the 
three or so sessions we had with him were 
absolutely undimmed. 

In part because of the nature of docu- 
mentary filmmaking but also because of a 
certain awareness of the historic importance 


of getting Sam’s story recorded, we filmed 
far more material than we could ever end 
up using. And so what follows is the last 
major interview with Sam Arkoff, published 
in its entirety here for the first time. Those 
interested enough to want to seek out our 
documentary salute to the wild world of 
exploitation and sexploitation filmmaking 
SCHLOCK! The Secret History of American 
Movies can find it on the worldwide web at 
www.schlockthemovie.com, where it is 
available for purchase. Like so many of the 
films readers of this magazine love, it’s a 
picture that wouldn't have existed without 
Sam Arkoffs help. 

So thanks, Sam. For more reasons than you 
knew. 

-Ray Greene, Writer/Director SCHLOCK! 
The Secret History of American Movies 

[Note: As the camera started to roll, Sam 
was already talking] 

SAM ARKOFF: It used to be, in the early 
days when we were making some of these 
pictures, that 1 would get on to these 
programs, you know, of the dilettantes who 
were the so-called experts. And they used to 
say, "Why are you making these kinds of 
pictures?" See? The reason of course that we 
were making those kinds of pictures was 
because, no one else was making those 
pictures for young people... 

RAY GREENE: We have to start getting this 
stuff. Come on. Are we rolling? We're 
rolling. Okay Sam. Let's just start at the top 
then. Can you give me your definition of 
what an exploitation film is and isn't? 

SA: Well, basically, an exploitation film is 
one that simply caters to an audience, 
generally speaking on something of a genre 
nature. The word exploitation is really a 
very good word. When I was a kid and the 
circus parade came down the street of Fort 
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Dodge, Iowa in the afternoon before it set 
up the tents and started charging money for 
the attractions, that was exploitation. That 
was there to get all us kids to get our 
parents to take us to the circus. So basically, 
exploitation is fine. 

Now when the f>eopIe today and all these 
arty fartys making these fifty and a hundred 
and two hundred million dollar pictures, 
they don't want to talk about exploitation. 
Well they are full of malarkey, because 
without exploitation, those pictures are 
gonna die on the vine, nobody's gonna 
come to see them. 

RG: There's one person who's an important 
part of this story who is not interviewable 
of course, and that's Jim Nicholson. And 1 
think you probably Imew him the best, so 
why don't you tell me about his role. 

SA: Well, Jim Nicholson and I were a good 
team. He was a great title man. And you 
see, we didn't have big stars, we didn't have 
best-selling books, we didn't have big plays. 
So what did we have? We had titles, and we 
had artwork. And that's what we sold. So 
Jim Nicholson was the guy who used to be 
able to make that work - if he didn't come 
up with the titles himself, he used to be able 
to select the titles we would get from our 
staff. And I can still remember, you know, 
when he came in one morning, and he says, 
"Sam, 1 have a great title." I said, "What is 
it?" He said, "/ Was a Teenage Wereioolf." And 
I knew right off the bat that was a great 
title. When I went home that day and told 
my wife about it, she says, "You don't mean 
to tell me you're going to put that title on 
your picture!" And Jim Nicholson's wife 
said the same thing to him. 

The point about those titles was, we used to 
go with the titles first. And then the ads, the 
poster art. Rough of course, because we 
couldn't afford to spend very much at that 
time. And then, once we had the title and 
the rough art work, then we would send out 
young people to take a little poll at their 
high school, or their college, or among other 
teenagers who weren't either in high school 
or college. And we would try a number of 
titles on them. And when we had the titles 
we wanted, and the artwork we wanted, 
then we did the script. Other people said, 
"You're doing it backassward." I said, "We're 
doing it the way American industry works. 
They find out whether there is a public that 
will buy their product. That's exactly what 
we're doing. We can’t afford to invest 
money in a picture that isn't going to draw." 

Now it's still a gamble anyway. It's still a 
gamble whether you make a good picture, 
it's still a gamble whether you hit the right 
audience. But that basically was the way it 
worked. 

We both agreed on all projects. We had an 
inviolate rule that we both had to like it. If 
we didn't like it, we didn't do it. And there 
would be projects that would be favorites of 
mine, projects that were favorites of Jim's, 
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that the other party would turn down, and 
we wouldn't do 'em. And sooner or later, 
somebody would do some of them, and 
almost invariably, they would die a death. 

So that was a sort of a safety there. And 
that's really about the way it worked. He 
was very good at those things. 

RG: How about the personal chemistry of 
your relationship with Jim Nicholson in 
terms of running AIP? 

SA: Well, he on the one hand hated 
confrontation. He just wasn't equipped for 
that. I, on the other hand, welcomed 
confrontation. As a man who had years and 
years of high school debate and college 
debate, and oratory and all of those things, I 
loved confrontation. So those were our 
functions, really. He liked to go on the set or 
location. 1 detested it. 1 would go the first 
day to see how does it look. And then 1 
would go to see the rushes. And then I 
wouldn't go near it until the film was 
finished. If there were problems of course, 
then it always came to me. The call would 
come from Jim, he's on the set, he'd say, 
"Sam," he says, "We have a problem. Can 
you come down?" And I would get in my 
car and come down. 

RG: It sounds like you complimented each 
other very well. 

SA: Yes we did. 

RG: I'd like you to tell me, as briefly as 
possible, how you and Jim Nicholson came 
to create American Releasing and ultimately 
American International Pictures. 

SA: When I met Jim Nicholson he was 
working doing re-issues of old theatrical 
pictures. I'd b^n in television in the early 
days, the late 1940s if you can believe that, 
when television was all basically 
experimental. And we decided at that time 
that movies were a good field, because there 
were all of these problems in the motion 
picture world from the divorcement decrees 
[note: the legal decision that forced the 
major studios to sell off their theatrical 
exhibition arms] and all these other things 
that were creating havoc. And we knew that 
there was an opportunity. Especially if we 
made films for teenagers, because nobody 
was doing that. 

Basically, most pictures were really being 
made for an adult audience. The teenager 
was really basically ignored. There were the 
Disney pictures, of course, that were for pre- 
teens. And then there were the pictures that 
were made for standard audiences. And the 
teenagers really didn't have anybody 
making pictures for them. As a matter of 
fact, to Disney, who was a genius, whether 
you were 8 or 18, you were a kid. What he 
didn't realize, and what a lot of people 
didn't realize when they kept talking about 
family pictures, was that, if you're 8 years 
old, the worst thing that can happen to you 
is when your dog is lost. When you're 18, 
there are a hell of a lot of other things more 
important than your lost dog. You've got to 


worry about your parents, you’ve got to 
worry about your teachers, you've got to 
worry about the other sex, you've got to 
worry about your own sex. You've got a 
hundred different things that are far more 
important. And everybody was ignoring 
them. 

For example, [back in the 1940s you hadj 
Andy Hardy. Played by Mickey Rooney. 
Now Mickey Rooney was a short teenager. 
He had a father who was very tall, Lewis 
Stone, who as a matter of fact was a judge 
in the pictures - a JUEXjE, see? And that 
was not just accidental. Now Mickey would 
get together with his friends, and be 
overheard by his father, and they would get 
together and they would say, "Let's do such 
and such." And Mickey's father would call 
him aside and say, "Now, be careful, you 
could get into trouble." And Mickey would 
say, "We won't get into trouble." Well of 
course, they went, they did it, they got into 
trouble, they couldn't get out of trouble. 
Now Mickey comes back to his father, this 
very tall man, and looks up at him and says, 
"Dad, you know what you told us not to 
do? Well we did it and now we're in trouble. 
Can you get us out of trouble?" Well, the 
judge would pat Mickey on the head and 
say, "Son, I'll try to get you out of trouble." 
At the end, Mickey looks up at his father 
and says, "Dad, we'll never da anything 
again you tell us not to do." 

Now that was not a teenage picture! That 
was a morality lesson. That was a lecture. 
And the older people in the audience would 
look at their kids if they brought them and 
say, "See son? Be careful," you know and so 
on and so forth. 

Well, by the time the fifties came along, the 
kids were no longer in that position. 
Number one, they were beginning to earn 
money themselves. They were working in 
hamburger chains or soda shops, they were 
making money. They were also on their way 
toward a period in the '60s during which 
the young people sort of revolted. And so 
what we began to have is we had a special 
kind of music. We had a sp>ecial kind of 
dancing. We had special jewelry for young 
people. But they still weren't making 
pictures for kids really. They were still 
making Andy Hardy, and Disney was 
making very nice pictures, but they 
basically weren't for teenagers. So that's 
exactly where our opportunity came, and 
we realized it. 

Look, I was running pictures in this house 
[Note: When the crew of SCHLOCK! The 
Secret History of American Movies visited 
with him, Arkoff still had a projection booth 
built into his living room, with full 35mm 
screening capabilities]. And because we 
were in the picture business, I was able to 
get pictures from all the major companies, 
and I used to run pictures ^turday and 
Sunday, a double feature each day, right 
here. And I’d get twenty, thirty, fifty 
teenagers. And it taught me a lot. When we 
showed pictures by Joan Crawford, for 
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e example. Now Joan Crawford 
started in movies when she was 
maybe 25. By this time she was 50. 
CQ She of course was always a 

dancehall girl or a waitress, those 
were the types of roles she had. But 
she always had a big apartment of course... 
meaning maybe there was some extra night 
work, 1 don't know. But in any event, the 
point about it is, she was still acting tike a 
teenager, or someone in her twenties. And 
the 25 to 50 people in my living room here 
who were teenagers said, "My God, she's 
older than my mother!” And that really was 
the key. 

And that is why, for example, on some of 
our early pictures, we made / Was a Teenage 
Werexoolf. / Was a Teenage Caveman. I Was a 
Teenage Frankenstein. The word "teenage," to 
the best of my knowledge, had never 
appeared on any picture throughout the 
world prior to that time. Because the 
teenagers had never been recognized as 
other than the category of children. 

RG: Amazing. You just answered probably 
eight of my questions at once. 

SA: (smiles) That was what you wanted? 
RG: That was what 1 wanted. 

SA: Although 1 don't practice law now. I'm a 
lawyer, and lawyers tend to be windy. 

RG: [laughs] And I'm that kind of an 
interviewer too as these guys have learned 
to their chagrin. I'm one of those arty fartys 
you don't like, Sam. Are we rolling? Okay. 

You mentioned a little earlier, Sam, how 
important the marketing was. You just 
mentioned one of the things 1 find really 
fascinating about AlP, which is the way you 
guys used to pre-sell titles and artwork 
before having a script or putting a movie 
together. And I wondered if you could 
describe that process for me, from start to 
finish. How you would go out there with a 
title alone and get the energy to make the 
movie, and the money. 

SA: When we started out, we had no money. 
We invested three thousand dollars in the 
company later. We didn't have any dough. 
And so what we did was that we got 
advances from subdistributors really, But 
the question of course was what can we 
make, and how can we merchandise it? 
Because we weren't getting any help from 
the exhibitors or from our rivals, the majors. 
As far as the exhibitors were concerned, as 
long as we made second features, they were 
quite happy. Because most of the theatres in 
those days had double bills... and the 
second feature only got a fixed price, in 
other words, the percentage [of tickets sold] 
would go to the top feature, and the second 
feature would get a fixed price, which could 
be anywhere from ten dollars to a hundred 
or two hundred dollars. So we made several 


pictures that way. And they played second 
feature. If we continued on that basis, we 
never would be able to even get our money 
back. So we realized we were gonna have to 
do something. So we said, "Ol^y. Now 
we're gonna have to make a picture that will 
play as a top feature, and get a percentage.” 

What we didn't realize was that the majors 
were going to make an issue of it. And in 
essence, they told the exhibitors, "If you 
play AIP's picture as a top feature and a 
percentage, we're not gonna give you any 
second features, and we will not sell to 
you." And while that was of course anti- 
trust and illegal, we could have been out of 
business a long time before we ever got to 
court, if we could have afforded a lawyer. 

So we went from, I think we're talking 
about 1956 by that time. And we had two 
pictures. The Day the World Ended, and I 
think Phantom from 10,000 Leagues, or 
something of that sort. And we put 'em 
together, and we couldn't get anybody to 
buy 'em. Fir\ally, there was a newspaper 
strike in Chicago. And in those days, 
pictures weren't advertised on television. So 
we got this date in this big theatre in 
Chicago. 5,000 seats. But how the hell were 
you gorma get the people in without 
advertising? The newspapers were not 
printing, there was nothing on television. So 
what we finally decided to do is we got 
hold of two flatbed trucks. And we pul a 
tableau on each, one from each film. In The 
Day the World Ended, we had the three-eyed 
monster moving onto this girl, dressed in 
very gossamer and revealing clothes. And in 
back of her were two young, strapping 
guys, advancing to protect her from the 
monster. We did the same thing with the 
other picture, pretty much then sent these 
two flatbeds out to drive all over Chicago. 
And we got all kinds of publicity on 
television. 

That was the beginning of our success, 
really. So we managed to overcome the 
major companies that didn't want us 
involved, except in a lowly jX)sition, and we 
also got the theatres. 

RG: Can you talk to me for a second about 
the rise of the drive-in theatre and what 
changed in the fifties to make the drive-in 
possible? How important was the drive-in 
to AIP’s success? 

SA: Well, the drive-in theatres were very 
important [because they came up with us, 
they had no existing arrangements with the 
majors]. The drive-in theatres really started 
in areas that didn't have too many theatres. 

A farmer would take a few of his acres, and 
he would set up a drive-in, and he would be 
open Friday and Saturday night. 

After the second world war, we began to 
have more drive-ins coming in. Because as 
the new communities came into being, with 
all of those FHA and veteran’s housing 
[subsidies], you know, no money down, the 
suburbs were coming in. And all the 


theatres used to be downtown, you didn’t 
have theatres out in the boondocks. So 
people were opening up drive-ins in the 
boondocks. 

But the drive-ins were playing, in those 
days, tenth run pictures. Bwause they were 
really looking at it as being a concession 
business. So they would be like two dollars 
a car. Or three dollars a car, or four dollars a 
car. And they didn't care if you had twelve 
people in a car. Because that meant they 
were gonrra sell more concessions. And so 
they were playing last run pictures, because 
the pictures were not really the most 
exciting thing, it was getting all those young 
people together, the espiril de corps and so 
on and so forth. The money for us was 
therefore not so good, but we had to have 
some drive-ins b^ause many of the 
conventional theatres wouldn't play us. The 
conventional theatres really didn't want our 
kind of pictures, or thought they didn't 
want them. So we would go to the drive-in 
operators, and say, "Look. We'll let you play 
first run. And we'll give you two pictures 
for one percentage." And that’s really how it 
started with the drive-ins. 

Later on when you got the multiplex 
theatres, that ultimately ended in the 
demise -- not the demise, 'cause you still 
have drive-in theatres, but they're not what 
they were. 

RG: Why do you think it was that the drive- 
ins seemed an especially good space for the 
AIP product? I'm thinking of, in your book 
you talk about how the teeruigers of the 
period had the freedom to go someplace 
that sort of belonged to them, and where the 
movies were their type of film. So that the 
drive-ins, and the types of movies you were 
making and the audience you were looking 
for all kind of came together in this one 
spot. 

SA: Well I think you have to look at it from 
another point of view. EXiring the war, 
f)eople may have had money, but they 
didn't have gas. Gas was expensive, okay? 
After the war, it took awhile before people 
caught up " made money, and then money 
got into the hands of young people. The 
automobile really came into being as 
something for youth in the '50s [which 
helped the drive-ins to draw teenagers]. The 
other part of the lure of the drive-ins was 
that now there was a youth society that 
used to gather in those drive-ins. So that 
really was a social function. 

Ultimately, of course, what happened was 
that the drive-in lost some of it's popularity 
for several reasons. First: all that space, 
which was so cheap in the beginning, began 
to be more dear. And shopping center 
people came after those drive-in sites and 
said, "Okay. Look. We'll put up some hard 
tops [convenlior\al movie theatres], but we 
want the rest of your ground for other 
stores of various kinds.” So the land became 
more valuable for other types of retail. Then 
you had the fact that you had a little more 
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turmoil out there. It wasn’t as safe to go out 
at night as it was before. And while the 
young people still were the ones who had 
more guts and bravado if not always sense, 
that was another factor that did the drive-in 
in. So fundamentally, over a period of time, 
the drive-in built up to a very important 
factor, and then gradually, with all these 
circumstances, settled back to where it's not 
nearly as important any more. 

It was very important to us though. Because 
we got into theatres in areas we couldn't 
have gotten into the regular theatres. And 
we didn't really want a lot of those regular 
theatres, because the terms were so brutal. 
Exhibitors are a strange breed. I've often 
said some of my best friends are exhibitors, 
but 1 say it guardedly. See? Because they 
used to try to screw the hell out of you 
when they paid you, you know. I'll never 
forget the first time when I saw the sign of a 
(drive-in) exhibitor who got heaters in the 
winter time, you know, in more northerly 
climes. And so 1 looked to see what the 
charges were, and the charges in some cases 
might have been let's say like $4 a ticket. 

But it wasn't four dollars for the ticket only. 
There would be twenty-five cents from each 
person for the heater, so much maybe as an 
advance against maybe buying a pizza, you 
get the general drift of it? 

RG: In other words cutting down on your 
bottom line -• 

SA: That's exactly right, And as a matter of 
fact, some very dignified theatre owners, 
some big theatre owners, used to say, you 
know, with great abandon, "We really don't 
need you." Which was a lot of malarkey, 
because without pictures, they weren't 
gonna be able to sell popcorn for $3.00 a 
box. 

RG: A lot of your films in the '50s and ’60s 
were attacked as being morally 
irresponsible for young audiences. The rock- 
themed ones and so forth.., 

SA: You know, it's a very strange thing 
about censorship and people. The fact is 
that our pictures were so innocent that 
today virtually all of them play at noon or 
in the afternoon or so on and so forth. You 
have to recognize one fact. There was a 
period there leading up to the famous '60s 
when the young people were beginning to 
pick up new concepts, new ideas. New 
attire, a lot of new things. You have to 
consider not just motion pictures, you have 
to consider the whole range. 

Let’s look at the situation. Along comes 
Elvis Presley. Of the famous loins, see? Now 
a lot of people didn't like his loins. And a lot 
of young people did like the idea of his 
loins. But you see, it was not really 
considereu proper by a lot of people. Along 
came the Beatles witn their music. Now 
THEIR loins were okay. But their music, you 
see, astounded a lot of people, because it 
didn't sound like the kind of music they 
liked. It wasn't the Blue Danube. It wasn't 
the Fox Trot and so on and so forth. One of 
the interesting things about the dancing at 
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that time, that was frowned upon by so 
many adults, was really dancing where the 
people were dancing five, ten, fifteen feet 
apart. In contrast to the dancing of an 
earlier era, when they used to hold each 
other quite tightly. 

RG: So why do you think there were these 
objections to all these things, Sam? 

SA: There were these objections because 
there was now a basic fight on by a group 
that never had authority before or money: 
the teenager. And so the teenagers wanted 
to do the-se things. They wanted the kind of 
music they wanted, they wanted the kind of 
dancing. And they wanted the kind of 
pictures. The whole problem was the 
problem between the generations. And as 1 
say, if Joan Crawford at fifty had done those 
things, they would have accepted it from 
Joan Crawford at 50. But if some winsome, 
attractive, supple young girl at 18, wearing 
a bikini was that way, that became immoral, 
illegal and fattening. We made pictures with 
titles like Hot Rod Girl and Drag Strip Girl, 
the Beach Party pictures later on. Well 
nobody ever got seduced for God’s sakes. 
We didn't use any drugs in those pictures, 
we didn’t even let them smoke. If you 
watched the rushes closely, you might s^ 
the smoke from my cigars. But you didn't 
see anybody smoking on the set or in the 
pictures. So I mean this is all bullshit, 
unmitigated bullshit. 


Annette FuniceUo and Frankie 



RG: You mention the Beach pictures. I know 
there's a wonderful story about you 
receiving a phone call from Walt Disney 
when you cast Annette Funicello in Beach 
Party. Can you tell me that story? 

SA: When we decided to make the "Beach" 
pictures, which was about 1960, we needed 
to have two people, basically, who would be 
the leaders [of the kids - a boy and a girl). 

We got Frankie Avalon, who was a young 
singer out of Philadelphia who was 
beginning to get a little start, and there was 
Annette Funicello who had done these 
innocent pictures for_Disney. Walt Disney 
had employed Annette from the time she 
was about 12 or 13 for several purposes. 

One of them was the Mickey Mouse Club. 
And they used to have this group, you 
know, [singing] "Mickey Mouse, Mickey 
Mouse..." I don't know if you’ve ever heard 
it. Okay. That was the Mickey Mouse Club. 
Alright? In addition, Annette and others 
would be used in two Disney pictures a 
year. And she always played a daughter 
who had problems like that missing puppy I 
mentioned earlier. This is about as rough as 
it ever got. 

Disney had an exclusive on Annette at that 
time, and then they decided not to do any 
more of the Mickey Mouse Club, so 
somebody, some stupid oaf in the (Disney] 
business office, said, "Well wait a minute, 
we don't need an exclusive contract with 
Annette, we'll just have her for two pictures 
a year." Which they did. Now we heard 
about this, and we, you know, said, "My 
God! She would make a terrific gal (for 
Beach Party]'." [And we got her.] 

Now in order to help sell our pictures, we 
would make up advance posters of a sort, 
you know, small sized ones. And we would 
send them out to exhibitors to whet their 
appetite. And Disney got a hold of one [for 
Beach Party featuring a girl in a bikini 
bathing suit] and he called me at the time. 
And he said, "What are you doing to my 
girl?" 1 said, "What do you mean?" He said, 
"1 have this little poster here, and it shows 
her..." 1 said, 'That’s not her. We would 
never put Annette in a bikini." The fact is, 
Annette had a nice figure, but it was not a 
bikini figure. And I said so. But you know, 
he was all fired up and ranted... And that 
picture went out. And Disney never used 
her again. Because once the public could see 
that she was 19 and buxom, and was 
interested in males, you could no longer sell 
her losing a puppy. 

The thing about it was as far as Annette was 
concerned, nobody thinks of Annette as 
anything but a wholesome kind of girl. She 
never really did anything more than go 
surfing with Frankie. 

RG: During our first conversation when I 
was setting up this interview, you started to 
tell me about how other people thought the 
"Beach" movies would only play on the 
West coast. 
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S SA: Yes, well there were many 
people, when we started to make 
Beach Party, who said, "Well there 
are only so many people who live 
beaches." And I said, "Well 
everybody wants to GO to a beach 
though." They said, "Well, there are a lot of 
people who live in inner cities." I said, 

"Don't you understand? What we're doing is 
we're building a dream. We're building a 
dream for every kid who lives in a slum and 
a city for example. To visualize himself at 
the beach, with pretty girls wearing bikinis, 
and somebody saying 'Surf's up,"' and so on 
and so forth. And that's really what it was 
about. They didn’t work everywhere. They 
worked in some countries, they didn't work 
in other countries. But they were a big 
success. 

We had no parents in them, that's one of the 
important things. We never had any parents 
in the "Beach" pictures. And the other 
companies imitating us used to have 
parents. And i would say, "That’s wrong! " 
The ideal world for a teenager is a 
parentless existence. No parents to shout at 
'em, no parents to lecture at 'em, no adults 
to rule them, to teach them, to mock them, 
to jail them. That was really what it was all 
about. 

RG: You read my mind, Sam. 1 was just 
about to ask you about the parentless nature 
of the films. Of the movies you made at AIP, 
are there a handful, a couple, two or three, 
that are ones that you really love? 


we always had to worry about a number of 
pictures [and not focus on just one]. Our 
concern always was: "What can we do for 
the next ones?" So when we could mine a 
vein, and we knew by the first picture that 
we'd mined that vein, then we were really 
excited, because that meant then we could 
make five, or ten, or 15 pictures of the same 
basic vein, until the vein finally ran out. So 
it was sort of like this: [demonstrates with 
hands] Your cost would go up, of course, on 
each picture. Because you always had to 
pay a little more to this, to that, and so on so 
forth. And the gross would be up here. And 
the gross would start to come down as the 
cost went up. And when the two met, that 
was time to stop. 

We made 13 "Beach Party " pictures. We 
made God knows how many Edgar Allan 
Poe pictures with Vincent Price, which also 
had Peter Lorre and Boris Karloff and 
others. We made God knows how many 
motorcycle pictures. So, when you had one 
that did well, that was a time for cheers. 
Because you knew that down the pike 
somewhere, you'd run out of an audience. 

RG: I read somewhere that you guys 
actually had a theory that cycles ran in three 
year intervals. Is that true? 

SA: Sorry? 

RG: At AIP, i read a quote from you, where 
you said a cycle for lets say beach movies or 
something, even though I know the "Beach" 
movies lasted longer, that basically, it was a 
rule of thumb that in general, a cycle of 
movies went three years. 



SA: [Big smile] Whatever. Whatever. 


The big studio films had a production 
to deal with, which many of the 
exploitation films of the era were not 
subjected to... 


That’s not true [in AIP's case]. It is 
alutely not true that AIP didn’t go 
through the production classifications. We 
certainly did. As a matter of fact, we would 
send in the scripts to the production code 
just like everyone else. And I will say this. 
Generally speaking, there was never any 
great problem. 1 do remember one time 
when we’made a horror picture called the 
She Creature. Most of our creatures had been 
male. This time we said we're gonna make a 
female creature, so it was the "She 


SA; 1 suppose there are. But see, we had to 
judge by a different rule. We were doing 20 
pictures a year for example for quite a 
period of time, or 15 with a few pick ups 
here and there, and so on and so forth. So 


SA: Well, let me say this, I don’t know that I 
recognize that quote necessarily, but I have 
to admit one thing. That there were a lot of 
people in those days who were imitating us, 
so that we used to give articulation to things 
that we really didn't necessarily follow 
ourselves, in the hopes that... [laughs] They 
would follow our advice. 


[laughs] So you’re telling me that you 
may have said somewhere that a cycle goes 
in three years so your competitors would 
out before the cycle was over. 


Creature." So now the creatures suit was 
made of some kind of rubber. So we send 
this script in to the code, and they came 
back with a rather learned treatise saying, 
"Now be careful of the cleft between the 
breasts..." And I thought to myself, this 
rubber stuff isn't going to [work...] But there 
is no question but that the major companie.s 
were always the ones that got things 
changed to being more rambunctious and so 
on and so forth. They were the only ones 
who had the authority. 

All our pictures went through the 
production code. And as I say, they play at 
all hours of the day on television now, and 
nobody ever says "boo." 

RG: I'd like you to tell me about the 
importance of Roger Corman to the AIP 
story. About meeting Roger, and your 
impression of him. 

SA: Well, when you speak about Roger 
Corman, I have to say that Roger was ideal 
for us, particularly in the early days. Roger 
had cheap genes. And 1 only say that in 
reverence. Because we needed a producer 
who had cheap genes. We were making 
pictures for spit and polish. And Roger, 
there was no waste to Roger. We worked 
together a great deal. Sometimes the ideas 
would be ours, and he would do them. 
Sometimes he would come in with an idea, 
and we would do that. If you can realize it, 
these pictures were being done in those 
days for under a hundr^ thousand dollars. 
And see what Roger would do is he would 
use all of our stuff. And then when he was 
done with our picture, he'd make another 
one for himself, see? Using the same sets -- 
we finally would get him to change them a 
little so they wouldn’t look completely 
identical. And then generally speaking, he 
would bring it to us for distribution. Roger, 
in those days, was making a lot of pictures. 
That was before he got married, and began 
to have a more normal life. 

RG: In your opinion, is he a director who 
produces, or a producer who directs, or 
what? 

SA: I think Roger basically is a producer. 

And the reason he became a director is 
because he could never get a director as 
cheap as he could do it himself, But that's 
not to take anything away from Roger. 

RG: Of course not. You guys made a lot of 
great movies together. 

SA: Now of course, he's remade some of the 
pictures he made for us, like the Poe 
pictures, and I must say, they are not really 
as good as the ones he made when we were 
with him. 

RG: I wanted to talk about the Poe pictures. 
How did they come about? 

SA; Well, we began to get a lot of 
competition in those cheap black and white 
pictures, and we were still putting out two 
pictures together [for those double bills], So 
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we finally said, "Look. Let's make one 
picture for the money we were otherwise 
spending for two pictures," which by this 
time was let's say a hundred, a hundred 
fifty thousand dollars apiece. "Let's take the 
two hundred to three hundred thousand 
dollars, and let's make a picture that will 
play top of the bill, and then we'll sell again 
for a flat price one of our [old) pictures that 
had already played off." 

RG: So the Poe films, then, were a decision 
to upgrade production values to fight off 
the competition in the type of movies you 
made originally. 

SA: Right. And so we took someone, 

Vincent Price, who had made some pretty 
good pictures [for the studios). And we 
ultimately had him for about twenty years, 
exclusively making horror pictures for us. 
And Poe of course, where else could you get 
a better writer who was cheaper? Well, we 
got some good writers to adapt him, you 
know. [Richard) Matheson and a number of 
other very good writers. 

RG: But he WAS in the public domain, 

SA: (Big smile) That's exactly right. 

RG: Were the Hammer horror movies in any 
way something you were looking to when 
you decided to make your Poe films? 

SA: Well I knew the people there very well. 
In fact 1 made several pictures with 
them. Vampire Lovers, made a few 
pictures in England with them. 

They made a little different 
kind of picture than we 
did. They weren't 
really making 
teenage 


^pictures as 
^much as we 


^ RG: In your book, you 
talk about a seining for exhibitors of 
another Gorman project called The Wild 
Angels. I’d like you to tell me that story, if 
you don't mind. 

SA: Well, we decided we were going to do a 
picture about the Hell's Angels group. And 
we made it. And we were really quite proud 
of it, but we knew it was, it could have been 
a tough subject. Now, it was our custom, 
every year the exhibitor group would have 
a convention, generally speaking in Miami. 
And these exhibitors generally speaking 
who came were the ones who had a number 
of theatres, they're the ones who had money 
to buy the tickets to come down, and stay at 
the Miami hotels. So we decided we were 
gonna show this picture at the convention -- 
not as a convention item but, you know. 


during an evening. And so we had a goodly 
crowd, because there had been some talk 
about the picture, and we'd done some 
initial publicity. And they came into the 
theatre -- middle-aged and older, with their 
wives, see? And quite a number of them, I 
would say, are Jewish, which I happen to be 
you know. [Note: In The Wild Angels, as in 
real life, many of the Hell's Angels-type 
bikers wear Nazi-inspired paraphernalia.) 

Right from the first reel, there was a steady 
stream of them getting up and walking out. 
And they would stop and they'd say, "You 
know Sam, that's really hell of a picture you 
have, but I can't play it in my theatre," and 
another one would come out, "It's a hell of a 
picture, but 1 can't play it in my theatre," 
and by the time we got to the last reel, from 
a full house of maybe 1500 people, there 
might have been a hundred people left. And 
a hundred people came out, and some of 
those still said, "It's a hell of a picture but 
I can't play it in my theatres." 

So we kind of thought, you 
know, we’re in trouble. But^ 
you know, you have a 
picture, you’ve got 
to advertise it, 
you've got 
to play 
it. 


SA: You see, that last line to me was the best 
thing about the whole picture. You heard 
the police siren, and he said, "We gotta go," 
and Peter says, 'There's no place to go." I 
thought that was very good. And that really 
put it in a completely different bracket in 
my own opinion. Because it became a 
different kind of picture. 

RG: It wasn't supporting what they did, it 
was showing the limits of their version of 
freedom maybe, if 1 can be artsy fartsy for a 
minute. 

SA: We made another one ^ 
with Cassavettes not 
long after that. 

Cassavettes 
was a 







RG: 

hat were 
"their objections? 

^A: They thought, 
^ell... It really wasn't 
Violent, it didn’t have the kind 
^f violence that came along later, 
^here you used to cut off somebody’s 
T\ead or, you know, that kind of thing. We 
never did that kind of thing anyway. We 
didn't believe in that kind of horror. It really 
wasn't a horror picture. But we did have a 
scene in a church for example, where it 
becomes sort of an orgy of sorts. Which I 
thought was extremely well done, but... 
ahhh... 

RG: You had Bruce Dem's character who 
was dead, and his body was at the party... 

SA: Oh yeah, that’s right. Bruce Dem was in 
it. As a matter of fact his wife was also in it - 


RG: Diane Ladd. 

SA: As a matter of fact, 1 think they’d just 
been married a short while. 

RG: Having watched the film recently, I 
wasn’t shocked at the level of violence, but 
the world the Hell’s Angels in the movie 
live in isn't pretty, and is without meaning. 
It's kind of startling. In the last line of the 
film somdx)dy says "C’mon man, let’s go," 
and Peter Fonda says, "There’s nowhere to 
go." And that's it. Fade to black. 


very nice guy. 
^Very bright guy. And 
^e was making his own 
^kind of independent films. 
^And he always needed money, 
^because he always needed to be able to 
^ay off the bills on the last one of his own 
pictures. And that’s the position he was in. 
And when we brought him that script, he 
looked at it, and he kind of laughed... He 
was a good actor. 

RG: Yeah he was a heck of an actor. Getting 
back to the story you were telling, the 
theatre owners saw The Wild Angels, the 
theatre owners fled the theatre, and then the 
movie came out and what happened? 

SA: Well, we thought we were gonna have 
trouble, but we did get some dates, and the 
pictures opened, and it crocked 'em. Really 
crocked 'em, Biggest thing we had ever had. 
And by now, some of those same people 
that were saying "We can’t play it. We could 
never play that picture," and so on and so 
forth, were saying, "Look. I’ve been buying 
your pictures, now you owe me that 
picture." I'd say, "You told me you wouldn't 
play the picture, so therefore we had to find 
your rival across the street." It was one of 
the most delightful periods of my life. 

RG: You got the last laugh. Wild Angels, 
biker movie, started a big trend. 1 want to 
talk for a minute about the biker movie that 
got away, which was Easy Rider. 1 know 
from reading your book that the project 
started out at AIP, and even the finished 
film is full of AIP alumni. You've got Dennis 
Hopper, AIP actor, Peter Fonda, AIP actor, 
Lazio Kovacs, AIP cinematographer... 

SA: It was our picture. It was our picture. 
And we even put money into it. But 
unfortunately at the end... 1 don't want to 
get into it. We lost out. I could have brought 
a lawsuit on it but... What was the point? 
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e RG: A little earlier 1 was talking to 
you a little bit about the fact that 1 
didn't see these films growing up. 
CtJ What I grew up with was movies 
Pred MacMurray movies 
from Disney, and "Love Bugs" and 
all the rest of that stuff. So for me. watching 
your movies in a big clump blew my mind. 
I'm seeing a totally different kind of movie 
than the ones I was allowed to see as a kid. 
During the break you talked about the '60s 
and how that was reflected in the films. So 
where did those movies come from? The 
ones you made in the '60s, as opposed to the 
'SOs. 

SA: They basically came from the streets. 
They came from young people in a sense. 
They came from what young people 
thought, what young people were doing. 
They were a departure from the kinds of 
pictures that fundamentally had been made 
prior to that time. Not that there hadn't 
been some pictures about the depression, 
for example. But basically, there hadn't been 
too many pictures made about young 
people, or at least the way young people 
lived and thought in that particular era. 

And that's why the young people came, 
because they sensed what was going on. 
They wanted a place in the sun, as it were. 
And they hadn’t been having a place in the 
sun, they had only been, even to someone 
as astute as Disney, they were part of the 
children. And they didn’t want to be 
considered children any more. 

They were leaving their parents in many 
cases, they were going to Haight Ashbury, 
they were going to New York. But in other 
towns, they were just leaving their own 
homes and living out in other areas while 
they worked at McDonald's and other 
places like that. 

You can't really overestimate the effect that 
the '60s had. There was that great feeling, 
because nothing really had happened since 
the war. The war had been a different time, 
with different purposes. And now you had 
the children that really came afterwards. 

RG: What was it about the '60s that was so 
different? Why were the lines so sharply 
drawn between the generations, and the 
violence that was in the country, and all the 
rest of it that happened then? 

SA: Well, because, you see everything was 
heading for a number of things. We were 
heading for the black/white situation [i.e., 
the Civil Rights movement], for example. 1 
mean when you think back about before the 
’60s, it was completely different. There were 
just a great many differences that came up, 
too numerous to mention, but basically, they 
were looking for something. They didn't 
want the same kind of thing that their 
parents had. 

In a sense, the fact that their parents were 


now more successful only led to their 
rebellion more than if they had to go 
through a depression like their parents did. 
You see, when you go through a depression, 
that's what you worry about, you worry 
about eating, and a place to sleep and so on 
and so forth. They didn't have to worry 
about that as much anymore. The times 
were different. So now they had other 
things to be concerned about, which was 
their own status in life, their own concepts. 

It was a completely different era, really, and 
the older people didn’t understand it, and 
didn’t want to understand it. And basically, 
that’s one of the problems. And that is why, 
when they would see some of our pictures, 
they were horrified. As though we had 
started this. Which is nonsense, we didn’t 
start anything. We may have helped it 
along. We may have given it a voice. But we 
didn't start anything. It was there. It was 
burning inside young people. 

The interesting thing about it is that it 
ended in a sense, some of the rebellion, not 
all the rebellion, some of the rebellion ended 
in a sense in that college town... 

RG: Kent State? (Note: In a notorious 
incident at Kent State University in Ohio, 
four college students were shot dead by 
National Guardsmen during an anti- 
Vietnam War protest.] 

SA: Because a great many young people 
who had become a little wild, who had 
become bold, realized now that they 
couldn't fight the government. They 
couldn’t fight certain things. And it kind of 
lapsed into a whimper. And a few years 
later, there wasn’t that much really left of it, 
except gold chains on middle-aged men, 
and teenaged styles of clothing on buxom 
40 year old women. 

RG: You talk about it ending... In your book, 
when you talk about Easy Rider, it seems 
like the differences between you and 
Hopper and Fonda over the film boiled 
down to the ending of the film. In your 
book you said you objected to the idea that 
these two motorcycle guys would get shot 
by a couple of rednecks in a truck, and that 
was the crux of the difference between you. 

SA: I disagreed with the ending. I don’t 
think that was the reason we, that was not 
the reason we didn't get the picture, really, 
but I did disagree with the ending because 
that 1 thought was extreme. However, a 
good many of the people loved it. 

RG: What did happen there? Why didn’t 
that come out as an AIP movie? I have a 
very specific reason for asking. 

SA: That’s a whole big story. 

RG: Let me explain to you why I want to go 
into that a little bit. To me. Easy Rider 
coming out through Columbia was the 
beginning of the studios going after your 
audience, The audience you guys created, 
cultivated, educated, spoke for. And 


suddenly this movie that was developed at 
AIP is released by Columbia, and the 
studios begin to steal from you, really. 

SA: Well, the studios have always stolen 
things. Do you think there’s really that 
much imagination at the studios? I mean, 
the suits as they’re called, the suits are not 
producers. The suits wear suits. They're 
executives. Look, my son-in-law is Joe Roth, 
you know, whose very high up at Disney. 

• My son-in-law is a real guy. He's directed 
and he's produced. Most of the people who 
produce or are in the production 
department don’t know shit from shinola 
about production. They're executives, 
they’re the suits. That’s not where this stuff 
comes from. That's why pictures cost two 
hundred million dollars. I mean, if it wasn't 
that this is such a wealthy basic industry, 
th6y would all be broke. 

RG: How do you feel when you see a movie 
like Men in Black coming out as a big studio 
film? 

SA: I liked it. I like the picture. 

RG: Remind you of anything? 

SA: Everything done in movies reminds you 
of something. Matter of fact, coming down 
to that: Spielberg. I have a great respect for 
Spielberg. And I once read that Spielberg 
didn’t like to read [Arkoff is possibly 
referring to Spielberg's notorious 1980s 
comment that he and his filmmaking peers 
represented a "post-literate" generation - a 
comment Spielberg subsequently recanted]. 
And I thought to myself, "Jesus Christ! How 
could he make the pictures he makes when 
he doesn’t like to read?" 

And then I realized what happened. [Unlike 
earlier directors] he was able, in his era, to 
see all the older pictures. You understand 
the difference there? That’s really the fact. 
And that's something that today's audience 
has the benefit of, if they avail themselves of 
it. What has been done before will be done 
again. It may be a little different in style, it 
may be like, you know, like in men's suits, 
you have the bell in the back, or you have 
the narrow lapel, or you have the narrow 
cuff. But the fact is, they're still making the 
same kind of suits. They’re a little different, 
they’re styled a little different, the language 
a little different. But it's basically all the 
same, and that’s one thing that Spielberg 
does. 

RG: When we started our conversation, you 
spoke about how the studios tried to 
suppress your movies basically, keep 'em 
out of the theatres. I look around now, and 
it seems to me that the studios are making 
almost nothing but AIP movies. And they're 
spending a hundred million dollars instead 
of $60,000 to do it. 

SA: Well, I hate to hear that, really, because I 
think they ought to be able to make them 
cheaper than they do. But look, I could go 
into a big diatribe about that. I like a lot of 
these people who work for the big studios. 
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The fact is that the whole thing is bigger 
now than it was. It isn't just the number of 
people that come to see a movie. It’s the fact 
that you get all those big tie-irw. You’ve got 
the hamburger outfit [tied into the filmj, or 
some other outfit like that. You have a 
breakfast food outfit. You have all of those. 
All of that's tied in. Ail of that makes 
everything more giant. Plus the fact that the 
news of these pictures is so much bigger 
than it was before. It's a much bigger 
concept all the way down the line. 

And the point about it in truth is that we've 
had a bunch of pictures this summer that 
really weren’t that very good. And yet... 

And they’ve cost a lot of money. The public 
has come because to some degree, the use of 
[computer] special effects is still relatively 
new. But the question is, how long can you 
make pictures just on special effects? 1 
mean, Spielberg now has made two very 
good pictures about dinosaurs. Well, you 
can’t make too many more exactly like that. 

RG: What can the filmmakers of today learn 
from the way that you guys made movies 
during the period we're talking about? 

SA: Well, 1 tell you something. There still are 
movies that are being made on budgets that 
aren’t that far different than what we had at 
the end. There're still independents. As far 
as merchandising is concerned, the big 
companies are pretty good at 
merchandising. And they do get a lot of 
money spent that comes from other kinds of 
parties. Matter of fact, when you get a 
videocassette, and you get it for $15, and 
you write in and somebody sends you $5 
back, or a label or a prize or something or 
other, that’s all merchandising, you see? 

And that's frankly, exploitation. Call it what 
you want, but it's the same thing as having 
those circus elephants marching down the 
street. And the fact that those circus 
elephants used to defecate in the street is 
still what the big companies are doing at the 
same time. 

RG: Do you see the influence of the movies 
you folli made in the ’50s and '60s in the 
movies being made by the filmmakers 
working today who grew up with those 
movies? 

SA: Well, I'd like to think so, I think it is 
true. When we came along, there were 
really very few independents. Sam 
Goldwyn was an indep>endent, but he was 
only making one picture every x years at 
that time. Selznick lost his backer, and while 
he was still planning pictures, wasn’t 
making any anymore. There were some 
westerns, you know, that used to be made, 
generally speaking by companies like 
Republic, who had John Wayne there for 
awhile. But there really weren’t many 
independents. If we did anything, it was 
that we opened the way for the 
independents. And no matter what happens 
to them today, and no matter that they wind 
up making pictures for the majors, for 
prices they would never have dreamt they 
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would get, the fact is, that's how they 
became producers or directors or so on, [by 
doing things independently]. And as long as 
the public will support them, somebody 
will be making movies for that kind of 
price. 

But 1 tell you this: you can't keep going to 
the well, and drawing more water from it 
all the time, and still have water left in the 
well. And it would be interesting to me, 1 
don’t know if I'm going to be around here in 
another 15 years, but it would be very nice 
to be, because I would have a feeling that 
long about that time we’re going to see 
some big changes. Anti-trust cases for 
example. You see, the whole thing has 
blown wide open. The very things that after 
the divorcement decrees were not 
permissible are now permissible. And half a 
dozen companies could buy everybody else 
out, and might. Certain things will be basic. 
Certain kinds of pictures will still be made, 
hopefully they will be better with better 
scripts... But I think there will be a lot of 
changes. 

RG: What do you think the changes will be? 

SA: Well, one of the things I see... We have a 
great many new theatres being built. But 
you can't always call them theatres, because 
they're screens really. And so you have 
twenty screer^s here, fifteen screens there, all 
in one building. We re rapidly getting to a 
pxjint where we’re going to have more 
screens than we need. We're also getting at a 
point where a lot of theatres, screer\s and 
theatres, are now being owned by a relative 
handful of companies. Which looks in a way 
as though we might ultimately get back to 
the same kind of antitrust days that brought 
on the divorcement decrees beginning about 
1948, 1 think. That's one of the factors. 


[Note: Sam was prescient. In the last few 
years, nearly every major exhibition circuit 
in America has sought bankruptcy 
protection thanks to overbuilding.] 

1 think another factor is that we’re gonna 
have, firwlly after all of these years, we're 
finally going to have [high definition] TV 
screens that can be used in theatres, in 
essence. And not only in theatres but 
otherwise. And that will make for a whole 
new type of delivery system, because you 
wouldn't in that case have to ship prints 
around. We haven't quite got to that stage 
yet, but you do have cassettes that can run a 
pretty good size picture, you know. 

RG: It seems to me like these types of 
developments are dangerous for 
independents. That AIP, when it was 
starting out, if there were five companies 
that had all the theatre screens, if there was 
a delivery system that you actually had to 
get on to the technology to get into the 
theatres, it would have been more difficult 
for you, wouldn't it have? 

SA: Oh sure. Ten years ago for example, you 
had smaller companies. And now most of 
those small companies [i.e., Miramax and 
October Films) have been acquired by 
bigger companies, who think that the 
srnSler companies will continue to make 
pictures at a lesser price and ofa different 
nature. The only thing about it is that in 
previous times, although there's no direct 
type of correlation, it generally turned out 
tnat the smaller companies that got 
absorbed lost their individuality, and 
ultimately got discarded. 

They get arrogant. That's the problem. The 
independent who made the picture at a 
price, and who put his ideas into it, he gets 
arrogant with success. He's surrounded by 
people who gladhand him, and hand him 
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money, and so on and so forth, to 
where ultimately, he is not what he 
was. I mean, I can look around and 
give you the names of a dozen men 
like that, who are now directors 
who have enormous fx>wer. And 
their power only makes them more arrogant 
than ever. 

You can't continue to make pictures for a 
hundred million dollars, and two hundred 
million dollars. Can’t do it. You can’t 
continue to spend all that kind of money on 
prints and advertising, where every time 
you have a picture that does well, the prices 
for the next picture goes up. What happens 
when there's a dog? See, there isn’t any 
equity there, there’s nothing equitable. (Big 
smile.] I have a lot of friends in major 
companies, so I really have to be careful. 

But naturally. I'm talking about the people 
who aren’t my friends. 

RG: Sam, is there anything else that you’d 
like to say, something I didn't get to? 

SA: I can only say it’s not come to an end, 1 
have some projects. And it’s been a good 
existence. It's a great business. It's 
heartbreaking at times, but it's vital, you 
know, there's nothing like a successful 
picture. And you never know when it's 
going to be, it's like The Wild Angels, that 
one turned out big. 

I can only tell you one other thing. My wife 
is not present here at the moment. My wife 
has probably not seen more than fifty or 
sixty of our pictures. Because it has been my 
experience that when she liked a picture, it 
was the kiss of death. The kiss of death. 
Because what she liked was not what the 
teenagers wanted to see. There was one 
picture. I'm trying to remember the name of 
it now, and she loved it. And I winced. And 
I was right. But look, the woman's been a 
good wife for fifty one years, what the hell 
can you expect? I never expected her really 
to tell me what to make. And thank God, 
she’s one of the few wives in the business 
who hasn't told me what to make. 

RG: [laughs] Okay. I do have one last 
question, this is it, I promise you. You said 
before there will always be independent 
films. Will there always be exploitation 
films? 

SA: You know... What the devil do we have 
but exploitation films? All you have to do is 
look at those big pictures every week. They 
go out, they are covered with advertising, 
with TV commercials, with everything, for 
God's sakes! And this year, we’ve seen that 


in many cases, the first week is their best 
week. And then they tail off, and the next 
one comes along. What do you think sold 
that? It’s the exploitation that sold, it's not 
the picture that sold, it's the exploitation. 
And that's basically what we have are 
exploitation pictures, even though our arty- 
fartys and pseudo-intellectuals refuse to 
admit it. The interesting thing about all 
these arty-fartys is that they want all the 
accolades, and they want all the wealth, but 
they really want to be able to sneer at their 
lesser men: the audience in the theaters. We 
never sneered at them. We recognized that 
was our blood. 

RG: Fabulous. 

SA: So there! 

RG: That was great. A great way to end it as 
well. Can’t thank you enough, Sam. 


SA: The pleasure was mine, (laughs] Just 
make me look good. 

RG: I promise Sam. I will. 

Ray Greene is an L.A.-based author and 
documentarian. His feature film SCHLOCK! 
The Secret History of American Movies, 
featuring Sam Arkoff, Roger Corman, Doris 
Wishman, David F. Friedman, Forrest J 
Ackerman, Harry Novak and Maila Nurmi aka 
Vampira is available for purchase on the 
internet at www.schlockthemovie.com via 
mail order. 
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In Tribute to Sam Arkoft 
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Sam ArkotT very well, am ot us wno 
were in the exploitation film market dealt 
with him and respected him greatly. A.I.P. 
was the apex of exploitation production and 
distribution. 

When I was beginning production on a 
movie called She-Freak, Sam and I talked 
and he said: “Don't make it as rough as 
Blood Feast and A.I.P. will handle 
distribution for you." 

So, I abided by Sam's wishes and when I 
screened the completed film for him he said, 
“I'm disappointed. I wanted it to be as rough 
as Blood Feasl\ 

You had to love Sam! 

David Friedman 


Sam Arkoff was a man of great wit, as well 
as enthusiasm for everything he did in life. I 
ran into him at Art’s Delicatessen, had a 
wonderful talk with him, and shortly after 
that he took ill and died. But I got that last 
chance to tell him how much I’d enjoyed 
those New Years cards of his, He and his 
wife Hilda would get dressed up in formal 
attire and have their portrait taken and send 
those out to friends and people in the 
industry. I told him how much those had 
meant welcoming each New Year, and how 
I’d missed them in recent limes. He said at 
his age it was just getting to be too much of 
a chore t© do it anymore. But I was 
impressed that he spoke so well of his son- 
in-law Joe Roth, who is also a producer in 
the business. 

Sam had the ability and the good sense not 
to take life too seriously. Of course 1 don't 
have to tell you about his many 
accomplishments. We reviewed plenty of his 
films and usually found something good in 
each of them. He lived to enjoy the results 
of his endeavors. 

Kevin Thomas 

Los Angeles Times 


! was photographed with Samuel Z. Arkoff 
and his partner Jim Nicholson on the set of 
the Karloff/Price/Lorre The Raven. 

The last time I saw Sam was in his A.I.P. 
office in Beverly Hills. At the time we were 
discussing making more imagi-movies. But, 
alas, with his passing they will never come 
to be. 

Hail and Farewell, Sam! 

Forrest J Ackerman 


At a press party for one of our early films I 
got the idea that Sam was a good 
businessman. He was friendly and stayed 
very close to Jim Nicholson, but he didn’t 
care to mix much with the actors who were 
there. He was pretty much all business, and 
good at everything he did. 

Yvette Vickers 
ROform School Girls 

Samuel Z. Arkoff had a heart as big as the 
cigars he smoked. He will be missed. 

Harry & Carmen Novak 
Boxoffice International Prod. 
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I saw the old pirate twice in the year before 
he passed away. Both times were at 
screenings of It Came From Hollywood. He 
expressed his disappointment on both 
occasions on the content of the 
documentary and the way things were 
presented. He seemed bewildered and 
upset by it. I assured him that with several 
years of viewing of the film. he will be as well 
remembered as Ben Franklin or George 
Washington. He seemed to get a kick out of 
that. 

He was truly the last of his era. And 
strangely enough, 1 miss him already. 

Aron Kincaid 

Ski Party, Ghost in the Invisible 
Bikini, Dr. Goldfoot and the Bikini Machine 
(Aron was under contract to AlP from 1965 
to 1967) 



It was a wonderful privilege to know and 
work with Sam. He played my first film at 
the Pix Theater here in Hollywood and we 
all did very well with it. American 
International continued to distribute my 
films. By ironic coincidence, Sam’s star on 
the Hollywood Boulevard “Walk of Fame” is 
directly in front of the doorway to the 
building where I’ve had my music studio 
these past 20 years. He created a new 
aspect to the entertainment industry and 
was a giant in the field. It’s hard to believe 
he's gone. 

Mark Forest 

Goliath and the Dragon. Hercules 
Against the Mongols, Colossus of the Arena 


Knowing and working with him through the 
years was one of the most important and 
stimulating associations of my Hollywood 
career. I feel fortunate to have been 
selected to represent him. 

Sam was a humorous, daringly creative 
person who never took himself too seriously. 
And he had some passionate personal 
interests. Loyola School and Television 
University, as well as Variety Clubs 
International, were the two organizations 
that Sam donated his free time and support 
to. Once he was sold on an idea or a cause, 
he became very dedicated to it. 

Julian Myers 

Public Relations Mgr. for Mr. Arkoff ■ 
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The day I heard of the passing of Sam Arkoff. I was e-mailing a friend about the documentary that 

had worked on last year for American Movie Classics. It was supposed to be a visual history of 
American-International Pictures but the end result was a more than fitting tribute to one of the two 
men that founded that studio. 

Sam Arkoff had been an acquaintance of mine for nearly twenty years. 1 had interviewed him at his ottlce 
near Warner Bros. This was not the first lime 1 had done one with him. Cinefantastique Magazine was 
preparing a double issue on the career of Vincent Price and I needed to talk to Sam. He was always a good- 
humored yet irascible character that delighted in pulling my leg as he chomped on his ever-present cigar and 
behaved just exactly like one would expect a Hollywood mogul to behave. 

Now that he is gone it is easy to say there will never be another like him. He was truly a Hollywood original. As 
1 was glancing through his autobiography entitled "Flying Through Hollywood by the Seal of My Pants" 1 reread 
his inscription to me: "Dear David, I think you know more about me than I do," - Sam. 

Well, 1 don't know if 1 know everything but I do know this: Sam LOVED Hollywood and he loved making pictures. 

The last time 1 saw him was last year at the screening AMC arranged at the 20th Century-Fox lot for invited guests 
and those that worked on the documentary. Sam looked as he always did perhaps a little frail but very much Samuel Z 
Arkoff. 

When the screening was over and the lights went up. Sam was still sitting in his seat as everyone was leaving. 1 went over 
and sat next to him and told him, "This documentary is really more of a tribute to you than to AlP. And Sam said. "1 don’t 
know if you can really distinguish between AlP and myself When Jim {James H. Nicholson) was still alive it was the two or 
us but now there is just me. 

Well, now he's gone and AlP is a legendary studio the likes of which we will never see again and so is Mr. Samuel Z. Arkofl'. 




David DelVaile: We're inierested in the events 
that led up to AlP filming House of Usher and 
the Poe series which followed. 

Sam ArkofF: We had been making a substantial 
number of inexpensive black and white pictures 
which we released as combinations from 1954 to 
1958. The films did well, but as always happens 
in our business, success breeds competition. And 
although the majors couldn’t afford to make 
these double feature combinations, they could 
pick up films from independents or commission 
independents to produce them. So consequently, 
by 1 960 those combinations were pretty dead. 
Therc were just too many of them. 

So we decided that instead of making a package 
of two horror, or sci-fi. or teenage, or whatever, 
we’d put all our money into one film and make 
it in color. Except for a few Westerns, all our 
films had been made in black and white up to 
that time. So the question arose about what to do 
for our horror film, which of course was a very 
popular genre for us. There were a number of 
talks between Roger Corman and myself, and 
Jim Nicholson and myself. And talks settled on 
literary figures and the subject of Poe 
progressed. Poe was good because his works 
were in the public domain, he was dead and we 
didn’t have to give him any money, We were 
quite willing to give him all the free publicity 
we could drum up. The first one we settled on 
was House of Usher, and Roger Corman has 
always been a little bit ticklish on this subject. 

He contends that when the subject was chosen 1 
asked. “Where’s the monster?” As if every 
horror film had to have a monster. And he 
replied, "Okay then, the house is the monster.” 
Now that whole story is about as far from the 
truth as it could get. If there was a Poe 
afficionado among us it was me. As witness 
when we later did some of the Poe poems. 

DelValle: So you didn’t have to be sold on the 
idea? 

ArkotT: Our main chore was to make his work 
graphic. 

DelValle; And flesh it out for the screen, since 
his work is mostly short stories. 

ArkolT: That’s exactly right. And House of 
Usher was the first time we'd had a press 
screening and a cocktail party afier. It was held 
in Palm Springs. And it was so wonderful after 
the screening to hear members of the press 
telling us, ’“You’ve been so faithful to the book!” 
When of course, there was no book! 

DelValle: Was Vincent Price your first choice? 

ArkolT: We weighed ai the major horror stars. I 
had met Bela Lugosi during his last years, and 
met Ed Wood because of Plan 9. But Bela was 
dead by this time, as was Lon Chaney, Sr. We 
eventually did use Chaney. Jr. in The Haunted 
Palace, but he realty wasn't a horror type. We 
could have gone with Basil Rathbone or Boris 
KarlolT which we considered, and eventually did 
hire for the series. And there were the two 
fellows in England. 

DelValle: Cushing and Lee? 

ArkotT: Yes. But really, Vincent was the main 
contender. He’d already done House of IVax. 

DelValle: As well as House on Haunted Hill, so 
another house wouldn’t be impossible to 
imagine with him in it. That’s the way the 
legend’s going now -- that Vincent was always 
the first choice. 
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ArkolT: He really was when it came down to it. didn’t matter too much if .• 



DelValle: Did Roger cast the rest of the parts? 
Such as. was he responsible for bringing in Mark 
Damon and people like that? 

ArkotT; I never was loo interested in casting the 
lesser parts. Once in a while I’d make 
suggestions, but usually Jim or Roger would do 
that. 

DelValle: One of the only Haws seems to be that 
starting out you had a great director in Roger, a 
great actor in Vincent, a great cameraman in 
Floyd Crosby, and so on. But when you look 
back on them, the flaw is in the supporting 
players like Maggie Pierce in Tales of Terror. 
When you did gel a strong female in the films 
like Barbara Steele or Joyce Jameson as comic 
relief it made them truly classic. 

ArkolT: I suppose if we had a great director, a 
great star, and a great director of photography it 


DelValle; In a perfect world, though... 

ArkolT: I see what you mean. But the films stand 
up pretty well. I never got too involved with 
casting. I let it be known that ArkofF was a guy 
inierested in the people behind the camera, and 
the main star, but 1 didn’t want to get involved 
with the rest of the casting because it can drive 
you cra^. 1 didn't want to hear all about 
somebody's girlfriend, and that kind of chatter 
can go on forever. 

Actually, when we made the first one we 
couldn’t afford Vincent Price. So I worked out a 
deal with him. 1 had a meeting with him and his 
agent Lester Salkow. I said. “You’re doing very 
well right now. But an actor’s problem is always 
how well is he going to eat twenty years from 
now. So, let’s do this; we will pay you your 
current price, but we’ll pay it deferred,” We’d 
pay him so much now, so much in five years, 
seven years, ten years, whatever. If you want to 
consider that the present value of a dollar, as 


In I960 Arkoff Boughl an 
Italian Steve Reeves Hercules 
Film for AlP Distribution and 
changed the title to GOLIATH 
AND THK BARBARIANS. 
In this GOLIATH still. Reeves 
po.ses with Chelo Alonso 
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paid six or seven years from now is going to be 
worth fifty cents, we were doing Vincent a favor 
and doing ourselves a favor at the same time. 

DelValle; You were on the set of House of 
Usher. Any memories you’d care to share with 
our readers? 

Arkoff: My activities were limited and to some 
extent they were like those cars that we drove in 
those early years. Jim Nicholson drove a white 
car and 1 drove a black car. And when there were 
problems, the call would go out for the black 
car. That’s what I was usually on the set for. For 
example, a common situation would be that if 
we started a picture on a Monday, we would 
want shooting to end on a Saturday two weeks 
later. And you know how these things go. If we 
had any rules it was that we must not go over 
time and we must not go over budget. And if it 
looked like we were going to go over budget the 
call would go out for the black car and I’d go 
down to the set and see what we could do. 

Jim Nicholson would like to have been on the 
sets more, but he just wasn’t build to handle 
crises of that kind. He had great virtues such as 
coming up with wonderful titles and art and 
advertising. But generally the problems with the 
actual films were handled by me. 

DelValle: So. how many times did you visit the 
set of a given film? 

ArkolT; Generally three or four times. For 
example, if we’d get to that second Monday and 
be behind, what are we going to do about it? 
Usually we had the same writers working on 
other scripts for us, so I could get the writer to 
come down to the set with me. During lunch or 
after, we’d sit with the director in a conclave and 
I’d ask, ‘is the ending shot yet?” Roger would 
know what 1 was getting at, though some of the 
others didn’t. But I’d say. ‘if we don't have time 
for everything, let’s re-arrange the shooting 
schedule and shoot the ending the day-after- 
tomorrow.” I'hat might cause some 
consternation. But we couldn’t sell a film that 
had no ending, though we could fill in other 
parts by running Tjiank leader if we had to to 
make up the running time. 

Then we’d work to see what we could eliminate 
from the script, how we could speed up shooting 
by combining sets, and work other things to 
meet the deadline, since we were renting that 
studio lime. 

DelValle: Did art director Daniel Haller surprise 
you ar how lush he made the sets look for the 
money? 

Arkofi’; He was very good. And Floyd Crosby 
was a very good cameraman. Floyd would go 
from a major picture to an independent picture. 
We looked for those kind of people. It counted 
to have that experience and talent. And since we 
weren’t paying them any more than we would 
have paid anyone else... Oh, I suppose we could 
have gotten some half-assed journeymen techs 
for less money, but that wasn’t the point. 

DelValle: No. you wanted someone to give the 
films a real polished look. Now, were you 
responsible for bringing Barbara Steele onto Pit 
and the Pendulum? 

Arkoff: Jim and I went over to Italy around 1960 
when the combinations were starting to die out. 
That’s where we first met Fulvio Lucisano, with 
whom we made a lot of pictures. But on this first 
trip we picked up two films to dub. The first one 
was The Sign of Rome which we changed to 
Sign of the Gladiator. The other one was a very 


successful Hercules picture which we titled 
Goliath and the Barbarian. 

On our second trip over there we went to a 
screening of Mark of the Demon by Mario Bava, 
a tremendous director who would have gone on 
to greater acclaim had he not been in Italy. That 
was not a great market for horror at that time. 

DelValle: Is that when you met Barbara Steele? 

Arkoff: Probably. Maybe not at the screening, 
but eventually we met her. We were making lots 
of trips to Italy because we were buying pictures 
there and eventually we started making films 
there so we met just about everybody. But 
Barbara Steele was fantastic. You’re right, she 
probably would have been better in our Poe 
pictures than just about anybody. 

DelValle: She had a demonic look which was 
exploited in the horror films, and it took her a 
while to live that down. Even the art films she 
made exploited the unusual look she had. Tell 
me. was your next Poe film Pit and the 
Pendulum, or Premature Burial? 

Arkoff: Well, Premature Burial was a strange 
situation. It’s the only Poe film we made that 
didn’t have Vincent Price. And the reason is 
Roger Corman. Now I love Roger; we’re friends 
to this day. He made 30-some films for us. We 
had our muted oppositions, but nothing great. 
And as a producer, money attracted him. As 
everybody knows he was a tight man with a 
buck. He liked to make money, but didn’t like to 
spend it. So what happened was that Pathe 
entered the picture. They were the laboratory 
that did all our up front developing as well as 
the final prints of all our films. It was a big 
outfit with their main office in New York, and 
they decided they wanted to get into the business 
of producing motion pictures. So they contacted 
Roger about making a film, and they offered him 
more money than we were paying him, and he 
agreed to do it. And I thought. “Doesn’t he owe 
us a bit of loyalty?” We had other films in 
development and Roger wasn’t going to be 
hurting for work. Not that Roger didn't 
eventually become wealthy through working for 
us. 

But anyway, we read in the trades that Roger 
was going to make Premature Burial. Now, he 
couldn’t use Vincent Price because we had an 
exclusive on him for horror. And 1 got more and 
more furious and told him. “Roger, what you’re 
doing is wrong.” And every lime I’d tell him that 
he’d just laugh. Roger was very good at 
deflecting. So finally 1 went to New York and 
met the top guy at Pathe, named Zeckendorf, 
and told him. “1 do not appreciate your stealing 
like this.” And he replied that Poe was in the 
public domain. I said, “Yes. that’s true, but 1 also 
don't appreciate your stealing Roger Corman.” 
And he said that Roger was for sale to the 
highest bidder. And 1 said. “There’s another 
thing I don’t appreciate. We buy all our lab work 
on our films from you and if you’re going to 
steal then I’m not going to do business with you 
anymore.” That shook him up a bit and he 
turned the picture over to us. He paid to produce 
the film, we paid him back over a period of lime. 

DelValle: So you had Poe films in development 
and Roger just went out and got involved with 
Pathe and The Premature Burial. But do you 
recall what your next one was supposed to be? 

Arkoff: I don't remember. Because by the time 
we got to number two or three we were busy 
looking at all the Poe works. They were all such 
short stories that none of them were easy to 


adapt. The problem ultimately with the Poe 
films, besides the one which Roger Corman 
didn’t do... 

DelValle: That would be Murders In The Rue 
Morgue. 

Arkoff: Well, besides that one, because that one 
came along much later as a project with some 
other people. We were involved with it from the 
beginning, but we really didn’t plan that one. 
and it doesn’t have the feel of the AIP family to 
it. I wouldn’t even have thought of that one. But 
the other one we did with Vincent was The 
Conqueror fVorm in 1968. 

DelValle: Which was directed by Michael 
Reeves. 

Arkoff: And Michael was also an excellent 
director. His work was different from what 
Roger did, but all of these films had a tone, a 
quality to them The Raven is interesting because 
it didn’t start out as a comedy, but it became one 
during shooting. 

DelValle: Was that because of Peter Lorre? 

Arkoff: Partly because of Peter. He had a 
mischievous side to himself, and si did Vincent 
but in a different way. Boris Karloff didn’t have 
that tendency and was more from the old school. 
But someone noticed the shape things were 
taking and told me to take a look at the rushes 
and 1 could see the change of the film taking 
place before our eyes, as if it had a life of its 
own. Thai’s one case of a film ending up very 
different from what it started out to be. 

DelValle: Do those dailies and alternate takes 
exist? It would be fantastic to show them to the 
public, especially for the extemporaneous 
changes Peter Lorre brought about. 

Arkoff; It’s hard to know at this late date. It’s 
similar to the situation at National Screen 
Service. For years they swore to us that they 
didn’t have any trailers left from our films. But I 
finally got ahold of one of the ladies there who’d 
recently retired, and she remembered that in one 
of their warehouses in Ohio they had some. We 
investigated it and found trailers to forty or fifty 
of our titles. Sometimes these things turn up. 

DelValle: With the two films in England, 

Masque of the Red Death and Tomb of Ligeia, 
the interesting thing about them is that it was the 
end of it. When did you decide to lake the whole 
project out of Hollywood and go film in 
England? 

Arkoff: The pictures were getting more 
expensive, as always happens. So we could go 
over there for the locations. And England is a 
natural lover of horror, so it wasn’t a hard 
decision to come to. Tomb of Ligeia had the 
settings - as 1 recall a lot of it took place in an 
actual abbey. That saved all kinds of money. The 
Masque of the Red Death had people, we had a 
British dance troupe, which added production 
value. There were a lot of reasons for filming 
over there 

DelValle: How would you sum up these films as 
we move into the 21si Century and these films 
seem almost indestructible. 

Arkoff: For the money they cost and the time 
they were made in, 1 think they were pretty 
good. If they hadn’t been period films they 
wouldn’t hold up as well as they do today. There 
were a lot of real characters in the business then, 
most of them now dead, sad to say. 
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THE ONLY HOUSE IN Upper & Lower Photos: Uschi Digart in Ed Wood's The Only House in Town.iVilQ) 

TOWN (1970) Copyright 2002 Films Around the World 

Produced by The Professionals. Released by 
Stacy Films. Color 16mm. 55 mins. Written- 
Oirecled by Ed Wood (as “Flint Holloway") 

Producer-Photography by "George Van Sol" With 
Uschi Digan (as "Mishka Valkaro"). Lynn Harris. 

’‘The Only House In Town is one of those 
rare films that makes me glad 1 turned down 
a bright future as a shoe salesman and 
became a reviewer. This is more than just a 
good film - in many ways it may be a great 
film." 

—Ed Wood, Wild Screen Reviews 

After 18 years of searching, The Only 
House In Towny one of Ed Wood’s “lost" 
features has been found. Shot a short time 
after Wood’s January 1970 Take It Oui In 
Trade, some of the same actors and music 
are utilized. It is an enigmatic and puzzling 
movie, and looks to be Wood’s lowest 
budget, most likely shot in one day. Uschi 
Digart (known for her Russ Meyer and 
countless other adult film roles) couldn’t 
remember it, although she does have 
considerable dialogue. 

The entire movie is shot inside “the 
house”, and opens with an arresting chase 
sequence by a gang of young hoodlums 
apparently after a girl (Lynn Harris) who 
ratted out the leader (here referred to as 
“Owen”). Crucial story information Is 
either missing or barely suggested. 

Characters contradict each other in 
puzzling revelations which suggest parallel 
universes, whether intended or not... The 
star, Uschi, plays three different characters; 
a wild gang member, a whorehouse 
madame named “Freckles Flossie” and a 
host (dressed like a mod witch) who strips 
as she introduces flashback episodes. Wood 
utilizes the Uschi host role in a somewhat 
similar fashion to Lugosi’s Science-God in 
Glen or Glenda. Although extremely 
minimalist, the movie grows on you with 
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Uschi Digart in The Only House in Town.O970) 
Copyright 2002 Films Around the World 


repeated viewing. In his review for Wild 
Screen Reviews, Wood mentions plot 
elements not seen here, including 
“bootleggers and ghosts.” My guess is that 
Wood was just not given the time or money 
to shoot his own script.A prerequisite seems 
to have been extended footage of simulated 
sex, as the producing company also sold 
200 foot reels of 8mm film from their 
features via mail order. In tandem with this 
is the producer-cameraman's voice ordering 
the models around in their simulated naked 
orgy. Despite the obstacles. Wood still 
manages to create his magic, in part with 
his inspired (and sometimes startling) use 
of music. Here he also uses the Lange and 
Porter title music from Monogram’s 1942 
Lugosi crime film, The Corpse Vanishes! 
While the sound is often murky, the color 
and photography is always sharp and 
brilliant. 

Wood appears to be having fun with the 
character’s names, and to hear Uschi in her 
thick Austrian accent, introduce “Freckles 
Flossie.” “Louie the Louse” and “Bouncing 
Beulah," as Wood put it, “has to be seen to 
feel the exceptional impact.” Much of the 
dialogue seems straight out of his sex 
novels. “How's that bitch, did you get your 
jollies?” or “He liked his women hot and 
rough, and he treated them equally toughly. 
he loved Flossie’s size. ..he loved to kiss her 
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stomach. ..he was fervent about her 
breasts.” (“fervent” is Wood’s spelling and 
this is what she says.) 

Wood (in his review) claimed that “the 
ending of this shocker is too much to place 
on paper.” Well, maybe. It’s Uschi 
chastising the voyeuristic audience — "You 
still here, people? Get out — we want to 
have some fun.” 

One more mystery A former employee of 
Stacy Films, when questioned about The 
Only House/The Only House In Town: 
“There were two of those. One totally 
different. 1 can’t recall the action. ..kind of 
slow moving. The hard core was maybe 
longer, 69 minutes long, if you cut out 400 
feet it would give you 57 minutes. ..one 
wasn’t as fast moving as the other.” 

Could this explain the fake names for the 
entire cast and crew? Although there is full 
frontal nudity for the four women and three 
men (briefly) the sex is clearly 
simulated. ..Or could this be a reference to 
the “second ONLY HOUSE by San 
Francisco director Don Brown" mentioned 
to me by Ed DePriest? In the shadowy, 
“here today, gone tomorrow” netherworld 
of the sexploitation/porno film industry, 
who knows? 



NECROMANIA -A TALE 
OF WEIRD LOVE (1971) 

Cinema Classics/Stacy Films. Color. 51 mins (X 
version). 54 mins (XXX version). Wrillen and 
Directed by Fd Wood (as "Don Miller"), 
photography by llal Guthu (X) and Ted Gorley 
(XXX), 
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suggests that Wood supervised the 
processing of the negatives in the lab and 
the results are impressive. Also, if Wood 
ever played a “wizard” in the movie, he cut 
it out. He had a real horror of incarceration. 

The story involves a young couple, 
Danny (Ric Lutze) and Shirley (Rene 
Bond) who arrive at a supernatural sex 
clinic (Danny can’t satisfy his partner). A 
worker, Tanya (Marie Arnold) informs 
them that they must wait until midnight to 
see the head sorceress, Madame Heles. 
They are given a room where Tanya 
displays a rubber dong which when 
squeezed makes a doorbell sound for 
service. Thus begins Necromania. A Tale of 
Weird Love!, one of the strangest “porno” 
films ever made. 

One aspect of the movie’s strangeness lies 
in Wood’s surprising use of library music: 
A surf-beat guitar instrumental; a jazzy cha- 
cha; an angst-laden teen love theme; 
orchestral horror (Edwin Asiley?) plus 
gongs and thunder effects, a trademark. The 
offbeat scoring transforms the sometimes 
unflattering shots of the nude couples (in 
the soft version) into something more 
appealing, via uncharted areas of 
association. 

Keep in mind that in the I950’s Wood 
befriended low-budget B-movie veterans 
like Sam Katzman, Harry Fraser and 
William Nolte (assistant director on Bride 
of Ihe Monster). If Monogram could have 
made an avant-garde sex film it might look 
like this. Take particular note also of the 
sequence which begins 28 minutes & 7 


About six years ago Mike Vraney and 
Frank Hennenlotter turned up a print of a 
film that said “Necromania” on the 
leader.. .there were no titles. Frank told 
Mike to check it with the shot in Nightmare 
of Ecstacy of Ed directing Ric Lutze and 
Rene Bond. Bingo! Although only 43 
minutes long and reddish in tint, it was an 
historic discovery. Later another print was 
found with titles, better color and 5 extra 
minutes. 

Now, finally there are complete versions 
of the X and (unseen since the early early 
‘70s) XXX Necromania, which I was able 
to find after many years of digging. The 
difference in the two versions is: in the X 
version the couples are in some kind of sex 
hell where nothing really happens, but in 
the XXX version, as you would expect, the 
sex is actually consummated. Also, there is 
a double ending in the XXX version, with 
an extra 3 minutes. So there are really two 
different movies. 

The color in these recently discovered 


" Madame Heles" in Criswell's coffin in Ed Wood's Necromania: A Tale of Weird 
Love(1971) "Henceforth you shall live for sex, and sex alone." 
Copyright 2002 Films around the World 


Rene Bond & Ric Lutze in Ed Wood's Necromania (1971) 

"Any moment I expect Bela Lugosi as Dracula" says Danny to Shirley 
Copyright 2002 Films around the World 


“Few people will deny that movies have 
come a long way since the old. garish, tap 
dancing films of the past. Many people will 
even say that the movies of today are too 
realistic. Whether this is good or bad is still 
speculative. What is important is, under the 
harsh and sometimes crude light of realism, 
the word obscenity is afforded its best 
chance for a fair trial. Under this untainted 
light, we, the viewing public, are able to 
confront ourselyes with a simple, either-or 
question... Which of the following is the 
most injurious to my society: (I) the 
graphic cinematic depiction of a sexual act, 
or (2) the graphic cinematic depiction of 
death and violence?” 


masters is a revelation. What for 6 years I 
thought was black in the movie now can be 
seen as green, or blue. ..vivid psychedelic 
pinks, oranges and lavender suffuse the 
decor. Recently discovered evidence 
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seconds into the movie, where Ric Lutze 
struggles to get his red pajama bottoms 
unraveled to put them on. But, he can't. His 
fumbling lasts about 15 seconds, easily 
edited out. But Wood deliberately leaves it 
in. Why? I think it’s his perverse sense of 
humour... I think he got a kick out of Lutze 
fumbling on camera with the pants. Now as 
you'll see, the editing for this sequence is 
quite careful, so 1 don’t think it’s just a 
crackpot theory: 

Scene: Danny reaches for his silk 
pants. Begins to try to 
^ untangle then (7 seconds). 

Shot: Tanya’s eyes, peering 
through noles in Owl 
painting (2 seconds) 

Cut to: 

Shot: Danny still struggling with 
tangled pants, begins to 
smile then cracks up 
(silent) (10 seconds). 

Cut to: 

Shot: Tanya’s eyes, still watching 
through eyes of painting (1 
seconds). 

Cut to: 

Shot: Danny now successfully 

slipping his pants on (6 1/2 
seconds). 

There are other bits of stylistic weirdness: 


when Shirley meets “Barb” (“I’m one of the 
inmates - like you’re in and you can’t get 
out”) they start making out in the hallway. 
At one point Barb vocalizes two long, very 
peculiar “ooo-ooohhs.” 

And what of Madame Heles emphasizing 
the word “sex” by uncovering and cupping 
one breast? (“Henceforth you shall live for 
sex and sex alone.”) 

Also: Ed Wood tried to get Vampira for 
the Madame Heles role. But just what could 
he have been thinking? Surely he didn’t 
think that the nearly 50-year old actress 
would make her movie comeback naked, 
screwing a young porno stud in Criswell’s 
coffin? Not to mention that in the XXX 
version Madame Heles gives Ric Lutze 
head in that same coffin. According to John 
Andrews (who worked as a grip on the 
movie), Ed was disappointed when 
Vampira turned down the role... 

Necromania was shot in two days for five 
thousand dollars. Wood took the 
opportunity to make another movie very 
seriously, and even had a poster made up 
for it. He had great hopes for It, predicting 
that ^'Necromania would set a new trend in 
sexploitation films.” No one noticed it, not 
surprisingly. The cast and crew never saw 
the movie. It opened in New York at the 
Hudson Theatre (which also premiered 
Warhol’s /. A Man). The New York Times 
(and everyone else) neglected to review it. 


Necromania has an otherworldly 
ambience to it, a feeling that you have 
entered another dimension. And at one 
point the characters literally do look into 
another dimension, the sex dimension of 
lost souls who can never be satisfied. 
Taking into account the context and the 
tone of the rest of the movie, it may be the 
most remarkable sequence in the history of 
film. €> 2002 Rudolph Grey. 

PO Box 536, Cooper Station, 

New York NY 10276 
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Science Fiction from Wells to Heinlein 
by Leon Stover 

(215pp. $45, illustraled, from McFarland and 
Co.) 

As a publisher's category, science fiction 
began in the American pulp magazine 
industry in 1926. But its origins lay in the 
British tradition of the scientific romance, 
whose mastery by H.G. Wells in his Victorian 
youth (1895-1901) makes him the "father of 
modern SF" (jules Verne is a 'more distant 
ancestor). Well's most self-conscious 
descendant is Robert HeirUein, whose rapid 
rise to fame during the magazine era n\ade 
him the "dean of American SF." He so 
succeeded in Winning literary recognition for 
the genre that it all but vanished into the 
mainstream, save for a lingering identity in 
classified paperbacks and in television 
programming (Michael Crichton's Jurassic 
Park, for example, was marketed as general 
fiction and not science fiction). 

The present work, by a man who taught the 
subject at the university level for decades, is a 
critical examination of the litera^ trajectory of 
science fiction from the scientific romances of 
Wells to the era of Heinlein. Such luminaries as 
Isaac Asimov (/, Robot), Arthur C. Clark (2001), 
A.E. van Vogt (Sian), Ray Bradbury (Martian 
Chronicles), C.S. Lewis (Perelandra), are 
discussed along the way. The roles of various 
magazines in establishing the genre are fully 
examined, and 36 full color photos of some 
fantastic magazine covers are shown in the 
telling of the tale. 

Leon Stover, professor emeritus at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, was the first to 
bring science fiction to the college curriculum. 
The author of numerous landmarks of 
intellectual history, he is also the editor of the 
eight-volume series The Annotated H.G. Wells. 
He lives in Chicago. Order direct from 
publisher: McFarlancf Press, 1-800-253-2187 
Reviexv by Coco Kiyonaga 

Destination Hollywood: The Influence 
of Europeans on American Filmmaking 
by Larry Langman 
(286 pp. $46.50, 51 photos) 

During the first part of the twentieth century, 
Hollywood experienced an influx of European 
filmmakers seeking new lives in America. 
With them cane unique perspectives and styles 
from their home countries that forever affected 
American film production. Well-known talents 
like Charlie Chaplin, Billy Wilder, and Alfred 
Hitchcock all made America their filmmaking 
base, as did other less known but equally 
influential filmmakers. This is the complete 
guide to directors, screenwriters, 
cinematographers, and composers of 
European birth who made at least one film in 
the U.S. The book is arranged by country, and 
each chapter begins with that country's 
cinema history. Each filmmaker from that 
country is then given a separate entry, 
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including biographical and professional 
highlights, and analysis of their better-known 
films. Photos from films that featured 
European talent are included. 

Larry Langman has been an instructor of 
film history and English for over twenty years. 
He has written more than a dozen books on 
film, including The Media in the Movies and 
Comedy Quotes from the Movies, both also 
available from McFarland, \fisit their website 
at www.mcfarlandpub.com 

Reviexved by Gino Colbert 


The Biology of Science Fiction Cinema 

by Mark C. Glassy 

(McFarland & Company, 2001, 296 pages) 

Not until I read Mark Glassy's informative 
and amusing The Biology of Science Fiction 
Cinema did I fully appreciate that my first 
introduction to many aspects of the life 
sciences - evolution and DNA, virology and 
contagious diseases, cellular biology and 
regeneration, and lots more - came via science 
fiction and horror films. The first brain that 1 
ever saw was in the 1931 Frankenstein. In that 
film and many others, scientists debated life 
and death, human and animal, aging and 
mortality. School and church hardly 
mentioned such provocative topics, but 1950s 
science fiction movies dove into them with 
abandon. Their scientists could cheat not only 
death, but the tree of life itself: humans 
became insects, insects became gigantic 
monsters, extinct monsters revived, new ones 
arose. Amidst all such mayhem, the movies' 
scientists delivered profound-sounding 
explanations of what was going on. Over time 
- with not much relevant input from school or 
church • I came to realize that a lot of the 
science in science fiction movies was very 
questionable. Many of my generation, the 
post-war monster boomers, did the same. 

One of them is Mark Glassy, a life-long 
science fiction fan and now a biochemist 
specializing in human antibodies and cancer 
tnerapeutics. He has applied both his loves to 
this remarkable new study of what's right and 
what's wrong with the biological science of 79 
horror and science fiction films. Jurassic Park is 
among them, but most are low-budget movies, 
more than half from the early 1960's or before. 
Thus, The Biology of Science Fiction Cinema 
brings such films as The Wasv Woman, The 
Monster That Challenged the World, 

and The Brain That Wouldn't Die under the 
scrutiny of 21st Century technology. 
Surprisingly, the B-movies don't fare all that 
bacfly. Glassy has no fears that some Dr. )ekyil 
will become Sister Hyde or that Humanoids 
From The Deep will be mating with humans. 
But science lends more credence to such 
outlandish plots than our elders would have 

t uessed when told how we had spent our 
aturday afternoons. Glassy's case for and 
against weird science varies from movie to 
movie, but generally the "big ideas" are more 
or less sound, while the angels are in the 


details. The real world is not awash in reel 
monsters because some simple ingredient is 
either utterly lacking (like a nutrient) or 
cannot be turned off (like DNA or immune 
response). Basically, H.G. Wells was on the 
right track more than a century ago in War of 
the Worlds, wherein humans are no match for 
Martians, who in turn are no match for our 
bacteria. 

I suspect most readers on first picking up the 
book will skip over the introductions and go 
directly to the write-ups on their favorite films. 
There is a wide variety to select from: classic 
horror from the 1930s (eg. White Zombie under 
the book's Pharmacology section. Dr. X under 
Synthetic Skin), schlock horror from the 1940s 
(Devil Bat under Biochemistry, The Ape Man 
under Endocrinology), 1950s sci-fi (Them!, The 
Incredible Shrinking Man, respectively under 
Entomology and Shrinkology - despite the 
lighthearted heading, a topic Glassy takes as 
seriously as any). 'The three dozen or so post- 
1965 titles span the spectrum of high and low 
brow science fiction films, and Glassy digs into 
some obscure films that illustrate unique 
points. 

One of the films whose science most 
impresses Glassy is House of Dracula. Dr. 
Edelman gave Count Dracula and The Wolf 
Man their only recorded physical 
examinations. Not only do Eaelman's 
diagnoses and proposed cures hold up today, 
but he demonstrates a mastery of medical 
science far ahead of 1945 (when the film was 
made), not to mention the end of the 19th 
century (when the film is set). 

In spanning films made over more than six 
decades, Glassv is dealing with screenwriters 
whose grasp of science varied widely. He sums 
up the timeline of fantastic science on screen 
as: 

In the 1930s and 1940s, a practical 
understanding of DNA was a long way off, so 
the biological science tended to center on 
glandular and hormonal effects. During the 
1950s, the Atomic Age was in full force, and 
most of the biological science during this 
decade centered on radiation-induced 
mutations. During the 1960s and 1970s some 
sophisticated biological science concepts 
began to appear in SF films, such as 
immunology, cryobiology, biochemistry, 
endocrinology, virology. 'The 1980s and 199()s 
clearly belong to the DNA age, when the 
phrase "DNA" is frequently mentioned in 
movies without really knowing what it is. 

Glassy overlooks the fact that 1930s film 
makers learned the hard way the cost of 
mentioning "evolution" (even if only a mad 
doctor mouthed the word). Until the 1950s, 
"gland" was Hollywood's byword for 
"evolution". I know of only three 1930s films 
that even mention the word: Murders in the Rue 
Morgue (1932), Island of Lost Souls (1933), and 
Dr. Renault's Secret (1939). 

Prime examples of cinema's use of fantastic 
science are the four versions of H. G. Wells' 
Island of Dr. Moreau, filmed between 1933 and 
1996. Each version is a product of its time and 
each has a different slant of the science of 
making humans from animals, island of Lost 
Souls is by far the best of them. Almost in the 
same sentence that Moreau boasts of 
controlling evolution via "a slight change in 
the single unit of the germ plasma," he lets 
drop tnat he also uses "plastic surgery, 
nutrient infusions, gland extracts, ray bums." 
Moreau is ultimately defeated by something 
he cannot understand. "Everything," writes 
Glassy, "is controlled by DNA,'^ and Moreau in 
1933 does not even know it exists. Dr. Gerard 
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in 1959's Terror Is A Man should know about 
DNA, but he opts for something closer to the 
methods of the original Moreau in Wells' 
novel. He creates a man from a panther only 
by surgery. Gerard's numerous operation on 
the tortured animal. Glassy concludes, must be 
on the bones and brain, for "all organs, like 
lungs, livers, kidneys, intestines, spleens, etc., 
are essentially the same in all animals." Tlie 
operation that most troubles Glassy is the one 
that gives the panther the mental power to 
speak. Perhaps Gerard agrees with Wells' 
Moreau in the novel: the brain is the easy part 
- simply (and painfully) create enough room in 
the cranium, and the brain grows and 
develops to accommodate it. Wells' agenda 
was more political than scientific. 

1977's Island of Dr. Moreau is the only period 
piece among them. This 19th century Moreau 
stumbles onto "a cell particle" vyhich can only 
be DNA. He develops a serum that somehow 
displaces the host DNA, but like the Moreau of 
1933 he bootlegs into his procedure some 
transplants and surgery. All the Moreaus have 
to cheat a little because their "men" constantly 
revert to their original form. The script for the 
latest Island of Dr. Moreau (1996) is little more 
than a keyword search of the latest 
terminology. Glassy is impressed with such 
modem, specialized jargon as "plasmid origin 
of replication," "E. Tag," "gene signal 
sequence," and "pCANTABS," but the movie 
simply does not know what to do with it. 
Glassy does fine one realistic aspect in this 
abysmal film. "Like too many real scientists, 
Moreau is extremely arrogant." So arrogant 
that Moreau has invented his own DNA 
alphabet • otherwise his notes on seauencing, 
that are clearly seen onscreen, are giboerish. 

I doubt The Biology of Science Fiction Cinema 
will inspire many scientists to start watching 
what are mostly bad movies, but the book may 
well drive some movie lovers to read up on 
their science. The ideal readership for this 
book are people like Glassy and myself, who 
grew up watching a lot of these movies, and 
who find more pleasure in searching for their 
hidden virtues than laughing at their obvious 
faults. I learned a lot of science and a lot about 
movies I had seen many times from this book. 

In reading of The Biology of Science Fiction 
Cinema two subtle points that now seem so 
clear jumped out at me. While our schools 
were trying to teach us a pedantic version of 
modern science, schlock nlms were actively 
ir^structing my generation in a much older set 
of beliefs - wherein man and beast change 
form, where self is mutable and where the 
thresholds to other existences are many and 
near. The mad doctors are not so much 
scientists as shamans, and their 
patients/subjects/victims are initiates into 
new worlds. The second revelation derives 
from a point Glassy mentions often. If 
transformations into beasts and monsters are 
possible at all, they would be achieved only by 
multiple injectior\s or treatments over long 
eriods, and even then their effects might only 
e transient. The Moreaus know those 
problems well, but many mad doctors achieve 
permanent and profound results with only the 
smallest, one-time dosages. "Only a pinpoint. 
Monsieur, " says the sorcerer (Lugosi) in White 
Zombie of his strange drug, "in a flower, or 
perhaps a glass of wine." No way says Glassy, 
nothing is that powerful. But he admits such a 
dosage might be sufficient to create 
hallucinations, to make the victims believe 
they have transformed. I'll have to dig out my 
old videos and watch some of these 1950s 
movies. If no hard physical evidence of the 
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monster remains after the mayhem 
(eyewitnesses don't count - they can imagine 
things too), then the whole story is suddenly 
more than plausible. 

The Biology of Science Fiction Cinema is 
designed to look like a grade school science 
book (can the publisher, McFarland, at- last be 
developing a sense of humor?). On the 
laminated cover is, at first glance, what 
appears to be a typical textbook illustration of 
a dedicated researcher in his laboratory. But in 
the foreground is a miniature man, grown like 
one of Dr. Pretorius' homunculi, in a glass 
terrarium. The book is largely written in the 
terse, no-nonsense style of a textbook. Readers 
may sense Glassy occasionally straying 
towards a lighter tone, but he always calls for 
order in the classroom and returns to form. If 
he is not serious about hemolytic anemia in 
Horror of the Blood Monsters or lymphokine 
activated killer cell therapy in Island of Terror, 
who will be? 

[The Biology of Science Fiction Films is 
available from McFarland & Company, Box 
611 Jefferson, North Carolina 28640. Order 
Line: l-800-253-2187| 

Reviewed by Frank Delia Stritto 
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Dali A Fifty Year Retrospective 

142pages.$39.95 

Silverstate Fine Art Collection, 2001. 

Call 1-800-DALI ext. 0 or www.Daii.com 
Salvador Dali died in 1901. Three years later 
another child was bom in the Dali family, and 
he too was given the name Salvador. This 
second child has been hailed as the most 
innovative artist of the 20th Century. Dali 
believed that the first Salvador left the earth in 
order to be reborn together with him the second 
time so that the two of them therefore would be 
as one superhuman. 

It is true that since a small child Dali exhibited 
unusual, erratic behavior, He would scratch 
drawings into a small table on the family 
balcony. His mother encouraged his artistic 
experiments. When a family friend, 
impressionist Ramon Pichot saw a still life of 
cherries that Salvador Dali painted on an old 


wooden door, Pichot asked Salvador,"Where 
are the stems?" Instead of painting the stems; 
Dali instead went into the yard and found real 
stems and stuck them into the heavily painted 
cherries. When Pichot saw this, he declared 
that Dali was a genius! Quaint stories of Dali 
and his development as a painter are included 
in this fifty year retrospective of Dali's work. 
Also in the 1940's Dali collaborated with Alfred 
Hitchcock on the film Spellbound, and designed 
backdrops for the ballet Bacchanale in 1944. He 
even collaborated with Walt Disney on a project 
that later fell through. You won't be 
disappointed with this retrospective. 'There are 
hundreds of color prints to pour over; all on 
high quality heavy gloss paper. This is a great 
reference book for the collector 
Reviewed by Coco Kiyonaga 


Vulgarians At The Gate 
by Steve Allen 
Prometheus Books, 2001 

A few weeks ago, in the hills of Beverly here 
in California, a friend of mine met his neighbor 
on trash day, trundling overflowing garbage 
cans to the curb. On top, spilling out onto the 
ground, and rolling over to my friend's feet 
were various C.D.'s produced and published 
by the neighbor for' a record company that 
shall remain nameless. Thinking that the 
empty jewel boxes could be pul to some other 
use, my friend picked up a C.D. at his feet and 
read the song titles of tne latest "teen singing 
sensation." 

And this is where I have to tell you that the 
song titles alone are unprintable for this 
review. When my friend commented on the 
unmentionable song lyrics his neighbor's 
reply was: "Yeah, I can't listen to that crap 
either, but I'm laughing all the way to the 
bank!" 

It is this total lack of accountability on both a 
corporate as well as individual level that 
spurred author-songwriter (and all-round 
renaissance man) Steve Allen to write his last 
book Vulgarians At The Gate, a book that he 
finished just hours before he passed away at 
his son's house on October 30, 2000. 

Since then, his wife and working partner 
Joyce Meadows and his son, producer Bill 
Allen have picked up the banner and marched 
forth into battle against an unconscionable foe: 
A foe that insists that the be-all and end-all of 
money justifies anything done in its name. 
Whetner it is the over-all dumbing down of 
the print-media; the no holds barred talk of 
raunch radio; or the assault on our eyes and 
ears by graphic advertisements, music videos 
and depictions of violence in the prime-time 
hours of network television (Allen has no 
quarrel with cable on this issue due to the late 
hour of its' R-rated programs and the blocking 
devices that can be utilized by parents). 

Despite his obvious concern and passionate 
arguments agamst all the above in his book, 
Mr. Allen does not deliver a one-sided rant. 
Vulgarians At The Gate is a well-orgaruzed, 
thoughtful collection of essays that strives for 
fairness and understanding of the myriad of 
first amendment issues facing us at the dawn 
of the 21st century. "How things got this way" 
is presented in the progression from 
television's start to music videos while 
including the role of super market tabloids, 
talk radio, the news media as well as Mr. 
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Allen's understandably keen interest in the 
decline of the late night talk she that he 
invented. (Included in that section is a 
transcript of the infamous Madonna vs David 
Letlerman show of March 31, 1994.) 

Mr. Allen's point throughout the book is that 
we are all responsible for the current state of 
affairs and none of us should be evading the 
responsibility for what is being done in our 
name. He sineled out Time-Wamer for special 
mention witn their multitude of denials on 
related charges. 

Allen is especially concerned about the 


music and violence connection (the Columbine 
Massacre being the impetus to write this book) 
and he urges us to rage against the dying of 
the light. In view of current events, his 
message is more than timely and perhaps a 
wake-up call we need. However the world 
shakes out in the coming months, we all have 
an opportunity to clean things up and start 
fresh. Steve Allens book points the way. 
Reviewed by Kathe Orrison 


An Illustrated History of Horror and 
Science Fiction Films by Carlos Clarens 
DaCapo Press, $14.95 

When this was first published in 1967 it was 
simply called An Illustrated Historu of the 
Horror Film, and The Detroit News hailed it as, 
"the definitive history of the horror film, and 
likely to remain so." Indeed, during that time, 
the only other book devoted to horror films 
was the atmospheric tome by Drake Douglas, 
Horrors! How unlike this new age where a new 
monster film book is published every day. And 
in this environment, what a surprise that 
someone got around to reprinting Carlos 
Clarens’ amazing book. 

A Havana-bom film critic and historian, 
whose other acclaimed book was Crime Movies, 
Clarens died of heart failure in 1987 And his 
great contribution to horror films had been 
more or less out of print since a paperback 
reprinting in 1968. Now here it is, re-printed 
from the same plates, with nothing much 
changed except the addition of '^Science 
Fiction" to the- title, and a new introduction to 
the book W Village Voice film critic J. 
Hoberman. Tnere's an appendix of over 300 
primary horror films, and still not too many 
photos for a book that says "Illustrated" in the 
title. The book's still great, and the new cover 
designed by David Scott, showing the original 
Invisible Man is a minor masterpiece. You can 
find it at the bookstore or order directly from 
DaCapo at: 1-800-321-0050. 

Review by Michael Copner 

Kings of the Jungle: An illustrated 
Reference to "Tarzan" on Screen and 
Television by David Fury 
(270 pp. $25 paperback, 92 photos) 

Here's a book that chronicles every Tarzan 
film ever made, in a very well researched and 
written style. It includes cast, production 
credits, release date, and rurming time for each 
film. The plot synopses, background 
information, and contemporary critical 
commentary. The book also takes a look at 
Tarzan on TV, from the TV movie Tarzan and 
the Trappers (1958) to the 1991 series. The book 
has the endorsement of Erbania, and is heavily 
illustrated. David Fury is a freelance writer 
and songwriter from Minneapolis who has 
published other related books on the cinema. 

Order from McFarland at 1-800-253-2187, 
www.mcfarlandpub.com 
Reviewed by Gino Colbert 


Forbidden Animation: Censored 

Cartoons and Blacklisted Animators in 

America by Karl F. Cohen 

(216 pp. $35 library binding, illustrations, 

indexed) 

Tweety Bird was colored yellow because 
censors felt the original pink made the bird 
look nude. Betty Boop's dress was lengthened 
so that her garter didn't show. And in recent 
years, a segment of Mighty Mouse was 
dropped after protest groups claimed the 
mouse was actually sniffing cocaine, not 
flower petals. These changes and many others 
like them have been demanded by official 
censors or organized groups before the 
cartoons could be shown in theaters or on 
television. 

How the slightly risoue gags in some silent 
cartoons were replaced by rigid standards in 
the sound film era is the first misadventure 
covered in this history of censorship in the 
animation industry. The perpetuation of racial 
stereotypes in many early cartoons is 
examined, as are the studio's efforts to stop 
producing such animation, This is followed by 
a look at many of the uncensored cartoons, 
such as Lenny Bruce's Thank You Mask Man 
and Ralph Bakshi's Fritz the Cat. The 
censorship of TV cartoons is covered, from the 
changes made in theatrical releases shown on 
TV to the different standards that apply to 
small screen animation. The final chapter 
discusses the many animators who were 
blacklisted from the industry in the 1950's for 
alleged sympathies to the Communist Party. 

Karl F. Cohen teaches animation history 
classes at San Francisco State University and is 
also an independent film distributor. 

(Order from McFarland and Company, Box 
611, lefferson NC 28640. Call 1-800-253-2187) 
Review by Coco Kiyonaga 


White Zombie: Anatomy of a Horror 
Film 

by Gary D. Rhodes 

(^2 pages, illustrated case binding, indexed. 
From McFarland ic Co.) 

It's time for rejoicing. After years of 
researching and compiling, historian Gary D. 
Rhodes has seen the pubucation of his book 
entirely devoted to Lugosi's White Zombie. 
People in fandom knew that the book was in 
the works, and I for one would say that it was 
worth the wail. The finished booK is a joy to 
have and hold. 1 still don't know exactly why 
young Gary loves this film and has devoted so 
much of his life to it. But the result is a 
treatment usually given to the films of D.W. 
Griffith, or the best thrillers of Alfred 
Hitchcock. The book analyzes the film from 
nearly every possible viewpoint, placing it in 
context amidst other horror films, most 
essentially with similar themes of voodoo and 
zombies. Included are bios of the Halperin 
brothers who produced the film, and 
everybody associated with the production of 
White Zombie; all kinds of fiction writings that 
impacted the narrative, audience reaction to 
the film in 1932, a rare look at the British 
pressbook for the film, and so much more. 

Young Mr. Rhodes has written for many film 
magazines, including Cult Movies. He is the 
author of the definitive Lugosi (McFarland, 
1997), and is obviously a Bela fan. It shows on 
every page of this new book. But Rhodes also 
currently teaches at the University of 
Oklahoma College of Business and in the 


Department of Film/Video Studies. So he 
approaches his subject as more than a fan, a 
collector or a dealer. As a documentary 
filmmaker, he has the ability to unfold his 
subject matter in a way that draws the viewer 
or reader into the material at hand and join 
him in pursuing the subject of his study. 

With a controversial classic like White Zombie 
it's easy to have a reverential attitude, and it's 
ood to see that the result is itself a classic 
ook. If he should choose to give the full 
treatment to Invisible Ghost or Night of Terror, 
could Gary fill up 350 pages with such great 
fascination? Since it would be about Lugosi, he 
just might be able to do it. 1 wonder what's 
next on his to-do list? 

Review by Michael Copner 

The Annotated H.G. Wells, 4. The War 
of the Worlds 

by H.G. Wells. Edited by Leon Stover. 
(333 pages. Frontispiece, illustrations, 
introduction, annotations, appendices, 
bibliography, index. McFarland & Company, 
Inc. Publishers. 2(X)1) 

The War of the Worlds known as a "scientific 
romance" probably best known for the 
infamous 1939 radio broadcast "Invasion from 
Mars" by the late, great Orson Welles. 
Unfortunately, H.G. Wells would have rather 
his novel be taken more philosophically. The 
situation between Human and Martian being 
the whole point. There was a specific reason 
that the Red Planet was chosen. Culturally 
different worlds were clashing and threatening 
our perhaps placid existence? 

Reviexv ay Coco Kiyonaga 

Horror Film Stars 
by Michael R. Pitts 

(576 pages, $39.95 softcover, 383 photos, 
indexed. McFarland & Company) 

Right at press time McFarland printed the 
third edition of this classic book which every 
fan of genre films will enjoy. Michael first 
began this book back in 1979, and since then 
there have been some changes and additions. 

Essentially a checklist, it just happens to be a 
checklist ot 80 different personalities in the 
films, all in one handy little volume. All kinds 
of favorites including John Carradine, Yvonne 
DeCarlo, Evelyn Ankers, Rondo Hatton, Lex 
Barker, and so on. Each celebrity gets a chapter 
with a quick bio, a few rare photos, and a 
checklist. 

In the case of someone like Glenn Strange, 
who once told an interviewer that he 
estimated he'd made around 300 quickie 
Western features in his heyday, the author 
must limit the filmography to only genre films. 
But in the case of a major player such as Bela 
Lugosi, all known films are listed - and this is 
where I feel Mr. Pitts has done his research. He 
lists eleven European films wherein Li^osi 
used his original stage name of "Arisztid Olt" 
In all 111 Lugosi titles are listed. 

The Lon Qraney, Jr. section is broken into 
three distinct periods as Creighton, then Jr., 
and finally as just Lon Chaney. What I'd 
forgotten was that in his last years for things 
like The Female Bunch (1971) he reverted to 
being Chaney, }r., again. 

A handy book to thumb through, research in, 
and settle arguments with. 

McFarland Press, Box 611, Jefferson NC 
28640. www.mcfarlandpub.com 
Review by Michael Copner 
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Science Fiction Confidential 

Interviews with 23 Monster Stars and Filmmakers 
Tom Weaver. 320pp., 2002, $38.50 hardcover (7 x 10), 124 photo- 
graphs, filmographies, index, ISBN 0-7864-1175-9. 

White Zombie 

Anatomy of a Horror Film 

Gary D. Rhodes. 360pp., 2001, $65 hardcover (6!6 x 11), 244 photo- 
graphs. appendices, notes, index, ISBN 0-7864-0988-6. 
“MaGNIFICENT”-C/«x/c Images 

Terror Television 

American Series. 1970-1999 

John Kenneth Muir. 685pp., 2001, $75 hardcover (7 x 10), episode 
guide, notes, appendices, bibliography, index, ISBN 0-7864-0890-1. 

"Substantial”— CA wjrc images 

Horror Film Stars, third edition 

Michael R. Pitts. 576pp.. 2002, $39.95 softcover (7 x 10).’383 
photographs, filmographies, bibliography, index, ISBN 0-7864-1052-3. 

The Hong Kong Filmography, 1977-1997 

A Complete Refrrence to 1,100 Films Produced by British 
Hong Kong Studios 

John Charles. 397pp.. 2000, $75 hardcover (8)i x 11). appendix, glos- 
sary, bibliography, index, ISBN 0-7864-0842-1. 

"Highly RECOMMENDED”-Z.r»/e Shoppe of Horrors 

Television Horror Movie Hosts 

68 Vampires, Mad Scientists and Other Denizens of the Late- 
Night Airwaves Examined and Interviewed 
Elena M. Watson. 256pp., 2000 [1991], $25 paperback, 79 photo- 
graphs, filmographies, discographies, bibliography, index, ISBN 
0-7864-0940-1. 

“Essential” - Videoscope 


John Carradine 

The Films 

Tom Weaver. 408pp., 1999, $65 hardcover (7 X 10), 117 photographs, 
filmography, index, ISBN 0-7864-0607-0. 

“Tremendous”— c«/r Movies 

The Films of John Carpenter 

John Kenneth Muir. 275pp., 2000, $48.50 hardcover (7 X 10). photo- 
graphs, notes, appendices, bibliography, index, ISBN 0-7864-0725-5. 

“ I MPRESSIVE” - Fandom 

Lugosi 

His Life in Films, on Stage, and in the Hearts of Horror Lovers 
Gary Don Rhodes. 430pp.. 1997, $55 hardcover (7 x 10), 69 photo- 
graphs, filmography, bibliography, index, ISBN 0-7864-0257-1. 

“Fabulous”— c«/r Movies 
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The Fantasy Role-Playing Game 
by Daniel Mackay. 

(215 pages. $32.00 Softcover. Notes, references, 
index. 2001).Many of todays games games 
focus on shooting and maiming as many bad 
guys as one can. The baddest bad are captured 
by the baddest good guy and this makes all the 
violence worthy to be imitated by todays 
generation of pinball players. Ooops! Did I say 
PINBALL?!? NO WAY! Today's gamesters 
often play with cool video games with 
generating, high brain energy vehicles What 
makes these games so popular? According to 
Author Mackay, it is the ever present need for 
rruiUcind to play a fantasy role and not just to 
focus on the most points or getting all the cards 
such as Pokemon or Mortal Komlat. It appears 
that the craving that develops in the fantasy 
games is not who wins but the interaction 
between players. In today's world, it would 
appear that the younger generation needs 
structure and dare I say it? Permission to 
interact with each other. Performance is a major 
part of role-playing and role-playing games as a 
performing art is the subject of this book. 
Judging by the number of teens and pre-teens 
that get involved with these fantasy games, it 
would appear that there is a need for such. 
Reviewed by Coco Kiyonaga 

Fantasy femmes of Sixties Cinema: 
Interviews with Twenty Actresses from 
Biker, Beach, and Elvis Movies by Tom 
Lisanti. 

(McFarland & Co. 310 pages including 
Bibliography and Index.) 

Although Tom Lisanti was born in the 
swinging sixties (and one would think, is too 
young to appreciate and be nostalgic for teen- 
genre movies' created for an audience a 
generation ahead of him) he more than proves 
otherwise with his thorough, well-researched 
and entertaining book. 

Citing 1970s after-school TV as his great 
equalizer and his desire to know "whatever 
became of...?" as his mission, Mr. Lisanti does 
far better by his twenty screen vixen subjects 
than the traditional "Whatever Became Of" 
books. In-depth interviews with the likes of 
Pamela Tiffin, Diane McBain, Celesete Yamall, 
and Linda Harrison go beyond the usual 
"camp" bio, providing a lengthy, well-written 
look at not only the glory days of the 1960s, 
but their upbringing, ambitions and early 
successes as well as accomplishments in the 
years since. 

Fantasy Femmes is a welcome respite from the 
past several decade's cynical take on sixties 
youth culture. At all times, author Lisanti's 
tone is informative, chatty, and enthusiastic, 
giving the reader the impression that he never 
met a Corman Biker-chick, Elvis Alumni, or 
Beach Bunny he didn't like. All his subjects are 
allowed to reflect an opinion about their career 
decisions, movie roles, producers. All of this in 
the first person after Lisanti spends a couple 
pages introducing his subject. In the interview 
chapter contains any "dish" it always comes 
clearly from the actress herself and never from 
the writer at the expense of the actress. So the 
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reader learns first-hand from Pamela Tiffin 
that Gardner McKay was arrogant and never 
talked to any of his co-stars; that Edd Byrnes 
was busy french-kissing Chris Noel against 
her will on Beach Ball (she calls him "a jerk"); 
that Elvis Presley lived up to every girl's 
dreams according to Celeste Yamall; and that 
A.l.P. blonde hunk Aron Kincaid was the 
favorite co-star on the Beach movies for Chris 
Noel, Lana Wood, and Nancy Sinatra. 

As an extra added attraction, this book is 
chock full of good old-fashioned Hollywood 
cheese-cake {motos of Lisanti's individual 
chapter subjects in all their 1960's lushness 
along with complete film and television 
appearance listings. 

Actresses and films unjustly neglected or 
forgotten are given a bright new spotlight and 
a fresh moment to shine in these pages thanks 
to Lisanti's mis-spent youth in front of the 
television set. 

Reviewed by Katherine Orrison 

Hobbits, Elves, and Wizards 
by Michael N. Stanton. 

(192 pages includes index.St. Martin's 
Press. $19.95) 

Michael Stanton writes on J.R.R. Tolkien's The 
Lord of the Rin^s with an intellectual dedication 
that many would not appreciate. It is obvious 
that his exploration of the world of Tolkien 
comes from complete devotion and what he 
describes as his Iwlief that Tolkien has written 
the finest work of heroic fantasy the the English 
language. Stanton employs the method of 
critical analysis to the story and studies the 
language, dialogue and quirky characteristics 
of each character. He studies the places, dreams 
and history as well. What we end up with is 
a nicely done reference book to the complicated 
world of Tolkien. It is good that a scholar can 
take Tolkien and in a sense translate some of the 
fantasy for those that may need a map into the 
world of the Hobbit. Mr. Stanton has done us 
all a good service by this examination. He has 
done it with depth and feeling that only a true 
Tolkien lover could accomplish. Of course, one 
cannot read The Lord of the Ring just once. 
Hobbits, Elves, and Wizards could make a good 
companion. 

Reviewed by Krysta Olson 

More Than Mortal 
By Mick Farren. 

(A Tor Hardcover. Pages 383. $25.95) 

This is the third book in the R^quist Quartette. 
A book of Vampire Mythology and ancient 
British legend in the form of a crueler Merlin 
than we have known from other 
characterizations. 

Expect this book to be made into a movie or at 
the very least for television. It has all the key 
ingredients for the next Vampire or Highlander 
series. A group of existing and powerful 
vampires alien to earth learn that archeologist; 
have uncovered the remains of Merlin. But 
uiUike the kindly white wizard of Camelot he is 
actually an alien from another planet with 
deadly powers growing stronger every day. 
Mick Farren is also the author of the DMA 
Cowboys Trilogy and has a band called the 


Deviants. He lives in Los Angeles and writes for 
film, TV and teaches a course on science fiction, 
horror and fantasy literature at UCLA. 

You can contact www.tor.com. for further info. 

Reviewed by Coco Kiyonaga 
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The Devil on Screen 
by Charles P. Mitchell. (344 pages. 
$49.94 illustrated case binding. 
Illustrations, filmography, appendices, 
index. 2002) 

It has always been fascinating to see how many 
different ways Hollywood has chosen to depict 
the Devil be it horror, comedy, musicals, 
fantasy, satire, drama or the religious epic. He 
is a character that while obviously evil is given 
us a cinematic handle on the horror of what a 
devil truly represents. Perhaps it is Man's 
ability to create a character of the devil that we 
can learn to laugh at the things that delight us 
yet offend the devil; ie. baby's milk in the bottle 
would normally be viewed as pure, good-for- 
you nectar but John Carradine's Satan finds 
baby milk too sour in Autopsia de un 
Fanlasma. Take the character of Ray Walston in 
Damn Yankees; one can't help but feel a strange 
fondness for the evil little guy especially when 
he loses Lola played by Gwen Verdon,to the 
forces of good. Walston doesn't seem to have 
unlimited powers over Tab Hunter who plays 
Joe. Walston is forced to use the telephone 
booth to call Lola even though he is able to get 
the coins back. This comic relief serves the 
purpose by making us laugh at the idea of 
being sent to hell and gives us hope for a "fair" 
chance against the forces of evil. 

Mr. Mitchell takes us from 1913 through 2000 
on feature films throughout the world with a 
view of the Devil on Screen. Entertaining and 
thoughtful book. Available through McFarland 
& Company Inc.(336)246-4460 or 
www.mcfarlandpub.com. 

Reviewed by Coco Kiyonaga 
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^Zonsidered by many to be one of the most 
colorful figures in Hollywood history, 
Wriler/Producer (and sometimes 
Director/ Actor) Philip Yordan is known for 
films that run the gamut of 1940's Monogram 
thrillers. Film "Noirs", 1950's "Cult" movies, 
historical epics, "Spaghetti" westerns, British 
sci'fi chiliers and offbeat video features. 

The Chicago-born Yordan was brought to 
Hollywood by director William Dieterle in the 
early 1940's, to co-write his first feature script, 
SYNCOPATION (1942), and has been busy 
ever since. 

Although much has been written about his 
collaborations with various writers, producers 
and directors, the amazing scope and 
resonance of his films has only been touched 
upon. I had originally intended to focus on his 
work from 1970 on, which has received only 
scant attention, and to build interest at the 
start for contemporary readers. Intrigued at 
what I found, I decided to expand it into the 
article itself. 

Long before the recent trend of producing 
Shakespeare in a modem context, in such films 
as RICHARD III, ROMEO AND JULIET, 
LOVE'S LABOURS LOST and even 
TROMEO(!) AND JULIET, Yordan wrote some 
of the first contemporary cinematic 
adaptations of the Bard's work. 

HOUSE OF STRANGERS (1949) was kind of 
a cross between King Lear and the Biblical 
story of Joseph(which, by itself, was the source 
of the recent stage musical by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber,Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat). Based on a book about an Italian 
family that, according to Yordan "didn't make 
any sense at all", he decided to come up with 
his own original storyline, touching on some 
of the classic themes. Leonard Maltin had this 
to say about it in his Movie and Video Guide: 
"(The) Unique plotline has been used in 
various disguises for many subsequent films- 
most memorably, five years later in BROKEN 
LANCE" 

Twentieth Century/Fox used this as the 
basis for a remake in a western setting in 1954, 
entitled BROKEN LANCE, which starred 
Spencer Tracy, and won Yordan an Academy 
Award for Best Original Story. The tv series 
Bonama used characters strikingly similar to 
those in both films: the patriarch and his four 
sons, the youngest named Joseph. 

Thus, Broken Lance can be included in an 
even rarer category(including the non- Yordan 
spaghetti western JOHNNY HAMLET (1969), 
a Shakespearean western! Still another 
western adaptation of King Lear was Anthony 
Mann's THE MAN FROM LARAMIE (1955) 
which Yordan co-scripted. Along similar, 
though more obvious lines, he also wrote the 
script for JOE MACBETH(1956) which placed 
one of the playwright's most famous plays into 
a modem gangster setting. 

Although not an actual adaptation, REBEL 


WITHOUT A CAUSE(1955), starring James 
Dean and Natalie Wood, has been likened to 
the play Romeo and Juliet. Directed by noted 
Yordan collaborator Nicholas Ray, and with 
uncredited contribution to the script by the 
writer, the film has influenced a later, even 
more direct version, the 1950's musical and 
1961 film WEST SIDE STORY, which even 
included leading lady Wood. 

JOHNNY GUITAR{1954), also directed by 
Nicholas Ray, is a cross-gender western 
starring Joan Crawford, and a true cult film. 
Based on Roy Chanslor's book and scripted by 
Yordan, it is one of his best known works of 
and by itself, but whose themes and subjects 
have found their way into a number of 
amazing places. 

Director Roger Corman did a quickie version 
of the same theme shortly afterwards in 
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GUNSLINGER (1956) starring Beverly 
Garland, which, more recently was itself the 
subject of an episode of Mystery Science 
Theater 3000. 

ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST (1969), 
directed by Sergio Leone and starring Henry 
Fonda and Charles Bronson, also draws plot 
inspiration from JOHNNY GUITAR, 
concerning the impact of the railroads' 
expansion, in his Leone biography. Something 
About Death, author Christopher Frayling 
quotes Bernardo Bertolucci, one of the films' 
writers, this way: "(JOHNNY GUITAR was) 
one of the more explicit references in ONCE 
UPON A TIME IN THE WEST". CEMETERY 
WITHOUT CROSSES (1967) is another 
"spaghetti" co-written by Dario Argento, (who 
also co-wrote ONCE UPON A TIME...) and 
with Sergio Leone himself in a small role. 
Frayling writes; "The film owes a lot to 


JOHNNY GUITAR". 

Other films including both female 
gunfighters and Leone homages include 
Alexandro Jodorowsky's EL TOPO(1971) and 
Sam Raimi's THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 
(1995). Director Francois Truffaut also 
included an homage to JOHNNY GUITAR in 
MISSISSIPPI MERMAID (1969). 

Another fan, Martin Scorsese, included 
JOHNNY GUITAR in a line of video releases 
bearing his name, for which he provided the 
on-camera introduction. He said: "Johnny 
Guitar is an example of a minor film grown to 
achieve the status of a classic. There is really 
no other film like it" In fact, perhaps due to 
the earlier film's success, author Chanslor 
wrote CAT BALLOU (1965) which starred Jane 
Fonda as a gunfighter! 

An early Liverpool rock'n'roll group named 
Rory Storm and the Hurricanes capitalized on 
the then-popularity of western films and tv 
series by having it's leader bestow "colorful 
stage names on each Hurricane" Band 
member John Byrnes thus became "Johnny 
Guitar", owing to the film and it's title 
character. 

(Another band member, one Richard 
Starkey, had a bit of a back door rechristening 
along these lines. He became known as 
"Rings", according to a biographer, for his 
'Teddy Boy habit of adorning each hand with 
four increasingly splendid rings." 
Unfortunately, however, the name of a 
particularly appropriate American gunfighter 
was already in use by a musician in another 
group. As it tiuTied out, the drummer ended 
up appropriating it anyway, with a little 
switch here and a modification there, and later 
became a member of a popular 1960's group 
which had a string of hits. His name? Ringo 
Starr. (The aforementioned quotes were from 
Alan Clayson's book "Ringo Starr-Straight Man 
or Joker?".) 

Another Beatle-related connection was 
through scriptwriter Marc Behm who co- 
wrote HELP! (1965). His novel. Eye of the 
Beholder was originally written as a script for 
Yordan, although it was never produced by 
him. However, it was filmed twice, in France 
as MORTELLE RANIX)NNE (1983), directed 
by Claude Miller and starring Isabelle Adjani, 
and in English as EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 
(2000) starring Ewan McGregor and Ashley 
Judd. 

The recent award-winning box office hit 
GLADIATOR was partially inspired by and 
was based on the same time period as was 
Samuel Bronston's THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE (1964), for which Yordan 
was co-writer. 

Yordan was nominated for an Academy 
Award three times: for DILLINGER (1945), 
DETECTIVE STORY (1951), and the previously 
mentioned BROKEN LANCE (1954,) for which 
he won. In the book "Backstory 2, Interviews 
With Screenwriters of the I940‘s and 1950's," he 
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Yordan a prospectus concerning the project 
and a video of CROSSROADS, to see if he 
would be interested in doing something along 
those lines to bring our film to feature length. 

He fell in love with the idea of doing an "Ed 
Wood goes to HolIywood"-type biography, 
before ED WOOD was a twinkle in Tim 
Burton's eye. He envisioned something along 
the lines of CITIZEN KANE, with a reporter 
ferreting out the real story. Unfortunately, 
Thomas pretty much had his heart set on 
doing a documentary, and didn't actually have 
the financing to do the type of feature Yordan 
had in mind. Efforts to raise financing for the 
project on his own were, sadly, met with 
indifference. 

Interestingly, in BRIDE OF THE 
MONSTER(1956), Ed Wood let actor Ben 
Fronuner provide his own dialogue in a police 
interrogation scene, which was lifted verbatim 
from DILLINGER! 

(cf. Nightmare of Ecstacy by Rudolph Grey). 

Yordan also figures prominently in the 
recent, absorbing book Hollywood Exile; How I 
Learned to Love the Blacklist by Bernard 
Gordon, one of the writers adversely affected 
by the HUAC Hearings in the 1950's. He hired 
Gordon as a surrogate writer during the 60's 
and 70's for numerous film projects he 
produced overseas,(including DAY OF THE 
TRIFFIDS(1962)) mostly in Spain. He is 
quoted on the back cover: "Everything Gordon 
writes about me is untrue, but I found the 
book fascinating" 

Both Yordan and Gordon as well as 
numerous other Hollywood "survivors" were 
recently interviewed by Turner Classic 
Movies. According to Hank Rosenfeld, who 
covered the project for the L.A. Times Sunday 


told author Pat McGilligan that he believes he 
won belatedly for DILLINGER, as the major 
studios in the 1940's had signed a consent 
agreement to not make gangster pictures at 
that time. The Academy took the path of least 
resistance, by not giving the award to the 
Yordan film, which was produced by the non- 
signatory Monogram Studios. Ironically, 
according to Yordan, "Daryl Zanuck (later) ran 
that picture again and again, and was used as 
the basis of many pictures at Fox. In other 
words, I had created a style". 

He held back the script until Lawrence 
Tiemey{RESERVOIR DOGS) was cast in the 
lead as Dillinger, who attained stardom in the 
role. 

I came into contact with Philip Yordan when 
I was the Associate Producer of what later 
became THE HAUNTED WORLD OF 
EDWARD D. WOOD, JR. (1996). While 
working for the late Crawford John Thomas, 
who produced Ed Wood's first, aborted film 
CROSSROADS OF LORADO(sic)(1946), I ran 
across The Phantom's review of Yordan's 
NIGHT TRAIN TO TERROR(1986), which 
consisted of three compressed horror features 
surrounded by a wild framing device. I sent 
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Calendar SectionC'Ah, Yes, They Recall It 
Well", 12/26/00), "the interviews are 
employed as clips to tickle and teach viewers 
during TCM 'film festivals'" 

Yordan still remains active in film. 
JOHNNY DILLINGER, a modem version of 
his classic script is in the works, as well as the 
independent feature: OUT OF THE BLACK, 
for which he is Executive Producer,is in post 
production, at this writing. He has also 
assisted in my development of a sequel to the 
late Jerry Warren's WILD WORLD OF 
BATWOMAN (1966). 

Author Rosenfeld's words in winding up his 
article concerning Yordan and Gordon seem 
especially applicable to Yordan and his films: 
'TCM packs up another collection of archived 
memories of old men who will live forever, as 
classics" 
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Contact Alan Doshna at: 
adoshna@yahoo.com. 
Special thanks to 
Philip Yordan, 
Stephen R. Golden and 
Jimmy Traynor 
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/ DEATH DUEL ' 
Naked warriors 
with naked 
blades. ^ 
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The Women of the Amazon Tribes. 

Are these not the perfect characters for an 
exploitation film? With Amazon Women you 
necessarily have violence (towards men) and sex 
(Lesbianism, at that). And should critics accuse 
the picture of being nothing more than 
exploitative sleaze, the filmmakers can argue. 
"Hey, don't blame us. The Amazon Women are 
characters of Classical Mythology - and were 
maybe even a historical phenomenon." 

Though American InternationaTs release of a 
1973 Spanish/ltalian production. Battle of the 
Amazons, does not play strictly like a Classical 
Myth: it's an amalgam of influences. The 
fighting most closely resembles kung-fu chop- 
socky (replete with exa^erated fist-smackin’ 
sound design), the plot is a variation on the Seven 
Samurai/Magnificent Seven story (with warriors 
defending a poor farming village), and its poster 
art is obviously meant to cash in on the success 
of the '66 Raquel Welch film One Million Years 
B.C. (yet there’s not a single Amazon in the film 
that looks like Raquel). 

The plot - not that one was necessary - 
involves a bandit named Zeno (Lincoln Tate), 
who escapes from the Amazons’ male slave camp 
and rejoins his three bandit buddies in a desert 
canyon. And when a nearby farming village is 
raided by the Amazons and the bravest male 
villagers are herded off for slave labor, Zeno and 
his bandit buddies are employed as village 
protection. The leftover villagers comprise 
mostly women and cowardly men. so the four 
bandits must teach combat to the farmers. 

And with a couple of female villagers posing 
as Amazons. Zeno’s bandits 
sneak into the enemy camp 
and emancipate the male 
slaves. They all return to the 
village and defend it from a 
massive Amazonian attack. 

The Amazoiis ore all but wiped out. but a 
crop of pre-pubescent girls are already in training 
to lake their place. 

The hand-to-hand fighting style used in the 
film is explained by one of Zeno's buddies to be 
"Caspian." but viewers will easily notice the 
influence on Battle of the Amazons of the popular 
Martial Arts films coming out of Hong Kong at 
the time. There’s flipping, kicking, high-flying 
bounds (aided by off-screen trampolines), and 
goofy-looking, arms-crossed fighting stances. 
These are all accompanied by a Kung Fu-esque 
sound design that causes every connecting fist to 
sound like a couple of 2x4s slapping together. 

And there's a dash of blood and gore too. An 
arm gets cut off here, a body is impaled on 
wooden slakes there, a river of blood runs down 
that rock. 

But ironic is the fact that this film - about 
the Amazons’ physical superiority over the 
average fella - very obviously used male 
stuntmen to play the female warriors in the 
climactic fight. On the pretext that the Amazons 
wear big white face masks in battle, these 
stuntmen are disguised as they fight in their long- 
haired wigs. In fact, it’s only two stuntmen, 
reused as different Amazons in almost every shot 
of the climax, fighting the villagers - one in a red 
dress, one in a blue dress. And boy, the red- 
dressed Amazon seems to die at the hand of 
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TRIAL BY TERROR 
Over a bed 
of spikes. 


fay Mikf) Malloy 


every single villager, and yet he’s always back 
again for more punishment from Zeno and Co. 

Also ironic is the fact that actor Benito 
Steffanelli. besides playing the cowardly 
peacemonger Emo (who sneaks out of the village 
and turns himself over to the Amazons just to 
avoid fighting them) served as Battle of the 
Amazon's stuntmaster. coordinating the film’s 
violent and gory action. 

Unfortunately. Battle of the Amazons will 
perhaps be most memorable to viewers for its 
overused Amazonian war-cry - Ha-Ooo-Aaay! - 
which will be naggingly stuck in one's head until 
his or her dying day. 
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"And the most murderous of ail devices 
are poison gases and air-bombs, 
refinements of evil." 

— D.H. Lawrence 

Lawrence died young in 1930 and so never 
had to come to grips with nuclear weapons, 
the Holocaust and a fifty-year global crusade 
over systems of exchange. Lucky him; 1 doubt 
his simple-minded romantic individualism 
would've survived any part of the machine 
worship and butcher's block ideology of the 
past half-century. The rest of us have had to 
live in a world where the relatively benign 
mustard gas and air-bomb were replaced by 
ICBMs, chemical and biological agents, 
airliners-as-bombs and the garish screen in 
your living room that shrieks about "the last 
superpower" and a "war on terror" (or "terra," 
as our flannel-mouthed Commander-In-Chief 
puts it). 

A black & white fantasy appropriate to its 
paranoid era, The Flesh Eaters (1964) is a mean 
low-budget shocker built on the not-yet- 
irrelevant theme of governmental obsession 
with a superweapon that might break an 
interrxalional stalemate. A shifty scientist of 
vaguely Middle European origin (Martin 
Kosleck) is conducting unauthorized viral 
experiments on a small island off the coast of 
the Northeastern U.S. When interrupted by an 
assortment of goofball stereotypes (pilot, 
alcoholic movie queen, beautiful secretary, 
beatnik), the scientist seizes on the prospect of 
human subjects for his life's work- a species of 
flesh-eating virus to go up for international 
bidding. 

Despite a silly, convoluted story, The Flesh 
Eaters moves so quickly, with so much style 
and imagination, that you accept all 
gaucheries in a spirit of indulgent fun. 
Kosleck, a refugee from Hitler turning up in 
Hollywood films in the late 30s, brings a 
horror pedigree (appearances in The Mumm}/'s 
Curse (1944), The Frozen Ghost (1945) and House 
of Horrors (1946) late in the second Universal 
horror cycle gave him a break from playing 
Nazis) and his trademark arctic hatefulness to 
the entrepreneurial doctor. Most accounts of 
this film call the scientist a Nazi, but the 
narrative makes clear he's American enough to 
understand a solid business opportunity when 


the U.S. government sends him abroad to 

examine captured documents detailing Third 
Reich experiments with carnivorous 
microscopic organisms. Cashing in, he burned 
the documents, but kept the information. The 
rest of the tiny cast turn in performances of 
revue-style wit and assurance. Special notice 
should be given Byron Saunders, who makes 
the pilot a dead accurate parody of John Agar. 
Jack Curtis, the director, worked in obscure 
nudies before and after. Scenarist Arnold 
Drake was a writer for DC Comics (he created 
Deadman and The Doom Patrol) and co- 



scripted the loopy VJho Kilted Teddy Bear? 
(1965). The editor was no less than Radley 
Metzger, soon to graduate to glossy European 
pom. 

Most reviewers express surprise, even guilt, 
at how good this film is. in Guilty Pleasures of 
the Horror Film (Midnight Marquee Press, 
1995), the fan reviewing The Flesh Eaters makes 
note of its status as a primitive gore-movie (by 
the way, I think recognition of a "guilty 
pleasure" ought to be enough to get anyone 
heaved out of criticism and into The Salvation 
Army). By the mid-60s, the official censorship 
didn't really apply to C-grade movies, 
anyway. This led to a horrible schism, the 
results of which can still be seen in the sour 
division between people who don't think 
Lucio Fuici a geruus and all the rest of the 
world. The surprise part is often unfeigned, 
since the film has no visible cult, was made by 
people without much genre background and 
has enough bra-and-panties sauciness to look 
like something Russ Meyer released under a 
pseudonym. 

Still, it's hard to overstress the physical 
ickiness of this film. Part of that comes from 
watching one of the great Hollywood Nazi 
swine leer and swagger like Vincent Price. 


Another factor is one of the slickest conjuring 

tricks ever used in a cheap commercial film. 
The effect of the tiny meat-loving virus was 
made by scratching the original negative with 
a pin, an old underground movie gag used by 
Stan Brakhage and others for different 
purposes. Add large amounts of blood, an 
inserted color sequence (a stunt also pulled by 
William Castle in The Tingler, Sam Fuller in 
Shock Corridor and Robert Downey, Sr. in 
Putney Swope) and camera set-ups filched from 
the European art-house and the viewer is 
buffeted first to last with wild images. The 
abrupt, surreal climax is entirely shorn of the 
usual mankind-is-saved pieties- we are fully 
aware there could be many more of the rotten 
fuckers. 

Ultimately, the shock value of a yarn like this 
comes less from its Weird Science nastiness 
than its place in what Susan Sontag called "The 
Imagination of Disaster." The "painful" and 
"deadly earnestness" of the SF film plays with 
the more general nightmare of mega- 
destruction in an effort to allay the fears they 
inv.oke. In the case of The Flesh Eaters, the sense 
of play is as efficient and amoral as a holding 
pen in a stockyard. We are a walking, arguing, 
pullulating banquet for a voracious something 
out there waiting to be born. 



"That's One Loving Appetite" 

— Beatnik observing a human 
skeleton in The Flesh Eaters 

At first glance. The Flesh Eaters offers less 
meat for ideological mastication. But watching 
this ultimate example of exploitation cinema 
in the company of Ron Garmon — editor of 
Worldly Remairxs Magazine — helped bring 
into focus a genuine issue for the American 
right and left. And it also brought us back to 
the Cold War dialectic. 

The real protagonist of The Flesh Eaters is 
Martin Kosleck. He turns in his definitive 
horror movie performance, as important in its 
own way as his definitive portrayals of 
Goebbels, Hitler's propaganda minister, in 
many Hollywood movies. No stranger to 
horror before The Flesh Eaters, he'd worked 
with Rathbone and Hatton and Chaney, Jr. - 
but no production of his studio days had fused 
his portrayal of political evil with the macabre. 
It fell to a sleazy drive-in movie of the early 
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play a mad scientist continuing an experiment 
begun by the Nazis toward the end of the War. 

The rest of the cast serves as a foil to Kosleck. 
Everyone is playing a cliche but doing it 
amazingly well. Strand a conventional hero 
and heroine, a drunken stuck-up movie actress 
and a crazy beatnik character on Kosleck's 
island, and what's the doc going to do? He has 
monsters to feed and the opportunity is just 
too good to pass up. Actually, the situation 
feels like a demented lost episode of Ciltigan's 
Island where the Professor finally loses it. 

(In fact, you have to wonder if the creators of 
Cilligan's Island weren't horror fans. Their 
collection of castaways is perfect for a cheap 
monster movie. The true horror was that the 
monster never showed up.) 

What makes The Flesh Eaters great trash with 
a notorious reputation is that it deals more 
honestly with a real political problem than 
serious studio productions of the era. The 
issue is the role of the research scientist during 
wartime. Now more than ever, we live in a 
world in which war and preparedness for war 
will never end. 

Kosleck has all the best lines and is therefore 
allowed to bring reality into a comic book 
fantasy He delivers the villain's speech and 
turns a well written scene by Arnold Drake 
into art. Sarcasm is just what the show needs. 

Basically he is the stepfather of microscopic 
parasites that consume living flesh at lightning 
speed. The Third Reich was the original father. 
He knows that he has the ultimate biological 
weapon and defends the whole idea with this 
memorable line - "Is it so much more pleasant 
to die from the atomic bomb than a 
hypodermic needle?" That was just the sort of 
bad attitude of real Nazis at the Nuremberg 
trials.(lf the flesh eaters actually existed, they 
would be the most frightening of all weapons 
for a terrorist.) 

The mad scientist has come a long way from 


biologist" sent by the American government to 
go through Nazi research materials. He 
explains to our reluctant heroes what he 
intends to do with the stolen biological 
weapon. 

"You underestimate my patriotism," he tells 
hero Byron Sanders. "Of course, I will offer our 
own government first bid." Then he smiles and 
explains, somewhat regretfully, that if other 
countries offer more, he'll have to go with the 
high bid.Finally, he delivers the best line of the 
movie. "I'm not a super-patriot." 

I'm sure that the screaming kids and necking 
teenagers at their local drive-in did not fully 
appreciate the subtlety of all this. But it 
provides a moment of dark sophistication to 
equal anything from an Oscar winning 
production. Meanwhile, the kids and the 
teenagers had blood-gore effects to keep them 
entertained. 

One has the impression that the small cast 
had a good time making a nasty little flick. 
This is one time that a New York independent 
film beat Hollywood at its own game. 

Besides the speech, my favorite portions of 
the film are when Kosleck kills off the other 
interesting character types - the drunken 
actress and beatnik - as if to say there's only 
room for one character actor on this island. 
There is an extra touch of irony in that right 
before he dies, the beatnik is babbling about 
how he wishes he could have become involved 
with nuclear physics and smash some atoms, 
but he wasn't smart enough. He serves science 
anyway by making a perfectly good test 
subject for the most cold-blooded moment of 
Kosleck's performance. 1 also like the giant 
monsters at the climax. 'The micro-organisms 
form into creatures right out of Lovecraft. 

Jack Curtis is a good director. He poses his 
actors for interesting shots. The film looks fine 
and is well edited. Rita Morley and Barbara 
Walken are sexy and shown off to good 
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advantage, as is the girl from the prologue in a 
remarkably revealing bikini for 1962 when the 
picture was actually made. It didn't hurt that 
Radley Metzger was editor on the film. 

Over the years, the reviews have been as 
weird as the film. As a kid, I loved the Famous 
Monsters cover for The Flesh Eaters, showing a 
face being eaten away, it's kind of surprising 
that Calvin T. Beck used this as a reason to 
complain about lowered standards at FM in 
the pages of his own Castle of Frankenstein. In 
just a few years, CoF would be the magazine 
keeping us up to date on more adult genre 
movies that FM wouldn't cover. 

Nothing tops the contrasting reviews in The 
Encyclopedia of Horror Movies and The 
Encyclopedia of Science Fiction Films. In 
Horror, tire review lauds a "highly watchable 
piece of gory horror-comic fantasy" and 
relishes how "the film is carried along with 
tremendous verve and pace and a good deal of 
imagination." In Science Fiction, the review 
laments "a lackluster low-budget shocker" and 
complains that "Curtis directs with enthusiasm 
but little imagination." 

So what makes these reviews worthy of 
note? Only that both books are from the same 
editor, Phil Hardy!!! His is the name on the 
books. You'd think he'd do a better job of 
keeping the troops in line. One encyclopedia, 
one listing, one leader! 

As for "Left Brain/ Right Brain," I'm afraid 
that Ron Garmon has the lobe with the 
morality on the subject of this film. As for 
"right brain," I am not an anarchist but a 
limited government libertarian and that makes 
me the same as a conservative when it comes 
to issues of defense (but I part company on big 
chunks of foreign policy). “The point for now is 
that I'm no different than a good Republican 
or cold War Democrat when it comes to the 
search for the ultimate weapon. We must have 
it first! 

I can say the coldest words in the English 
language: "regrettable but necessary." That's 
an explanation for the climax of The Flesh 
Eaters where the hero and heroine are working 
with the mad scientist even though they know 
the depths of his evil. They cooperate for 
immediate survival, a metaphor for surviving 
any war, cold or hot, big or small. 

A last quote from the villain-protagonist says 
it all: "Emotionalism is a bad ally." 
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Cintma historian and wife of late Blade Runner storyboard artist Sherman 
Labby; Katherine Orrison attended the American Cinematheque's September 
21, 2001 screening of Ridley Scott's sci~fi neo-npir masterpiece and reported 
back to Cult Movies. Omson also shares some of Lobby's original Blade 
Runner storyboards. 

Recently the American Cinematheque honored director Ridley Scott 
with a retrospective of his work, the highlight of which was (in the 
Cinematheque's words) "his acknowledged masterpiece," Blade 
Runner. 

Blade Runner has re-surfaced in several guises since 1982's audience 
walked out in droves when confronted with Mr. Scott's dense, dark, 
damp and damaged view of Los Angeles's collective future; made all 
the more unsettling by Harrison Ford's jarring expository-laden voice- 
over r^arration. At the dawn of the "don't worry; be happy" Reagan- 
Era, Blade Runner's premiere showing was akin to sitting in the 
premiere of Citizen Kane in 1940. As with Kane, it would take years of 
film and TV rip-offs (most notably commercials where Ridley Scott 
had started out) as well as the accidental screening of the narration-less 
work print found in the Warner Bros, film vaults in the early 1990's - 
before the rest of the world caught up with Blade Runner in all its retro- 
rich Von-Stembergian glory. 

At the sold-out Friday night show on September 21, 2001, Blade 
Runner was preaching to the converted. Smugly secure in the sure and 


certain knowledge that they had been in the Vanguard (way back 
when) and thereby respor^sible in establishing the film's legendary cult 
status, the audience's evident excitement and anticipation filled 
Hollywood's Egyptian Theatre with an electricity that I haven't felt at 
such an event for a good ten years. 

The extra-added bonus was the fact that Ridley Scott had been up 
until the wee hours of the morning, persor\ally color-timing a 
"director's cut" print at the lab especially for that night's viewing. 
Now, my memory of what Blade Runner should look like is vivid owing 
to the fact that my late husband, artist Sherman Labby, worked for a 
solid eleven months on Blade Runner as the storyboard illustrator. Over 
that year 1 went onto almost every set, from Tyrell's bedroom 
(resplendent with gold Egyptian furniture from 1956's The Ten 
Commandments that 1 can just barely see over in a comer for a couple of 
seconds in the finished film) to D^kard's Mayan-block apartment, to 
the 1895 Bradbury Building appearing as Sebastian's digs, and the 
Warner's Roaring '20s back lot (where Bogart's '40s noir was bom) 
standing in for the mean streets of downtown L.A. And to say that the 
Blade Runner we all saw that night was the best I've ever seen would 
be an understatement. 

Merely stating that Blade Runner "holds-up" after all these years is 
academic. Made in 1982 on a budget of $26 million, I can only mourn 
for those things 1 saw on the drawing board that the budget wouldn't 
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riic storybo.irding of n hcquencc Ih.il Icikes place 
immediately after Deckard rctire.s a farming 
replicant at Blade Runner's beginning. 

This sequence went unused. 


allow. Most notably the loss of Lora's snake dance at a 
club still bothers me (frustratingly, we can hear the music and the 
crowd's reaction, but never see her). As well as my favorite opening 
which look place in an isolated farm-house with Deckard "retiring" the 
farmer-replicant when he comes in from harvesting his crop. 

Still, Mr. Scott and company succeed on a scale with Blade Runner 
that few futuristic movies ever come near. At all times, from the very 
opening frame, we are completely enveloped in an on-screen world 
that has been created from the ground-up in every detail. 

When asked what his inspiration for the oil-field-view-from-a- 
spinner opening came from, Scott said that he had grovm up in 
Manchester, England, the most industrialized, concrete covered, smog- 
filtered landscape in all the British Isles." Seeing beauty where other 
people see ugliness was a trait Mr. Scott nurtured from boyhood on. 
After Manchester, L.A. (once a garden-spot in the desert) was a snap. 

The Q and A after the dazzling wide-screen, personally-timed print 
lasted close to an hour and felt like ten minutes due to the thoughtful 
questions from well-informed afficionados. Ridley Scott stated for one 
and all that both the narration (which some have claimed was planned 
from the get-go) as well as the "happy ending" where the hero and his 
girl escape to the mountains were forced on him by the studio after a 
disappointing preview screening (all to no avail, as these two items 
turned off the potential audience and made no difference with those 
who didn't like it to begin with). And he confirmed that his point with 
restoring Deckard's "unicorn dream" was to tip the audience off to the 
fact that Deckard, too, is a replicant (or, "It takes one to track and kill 
one"). 

Twenty years later, Mr. Scott is more than a gentleman and has never 
said a discouraging word regarding Harrison Ford, but to my mind. 
Ford is the luckiest actor of the 20lh Century. It helps his performance 
now that his voice-over is gone — but Rutger Hauer still blows 
everyone off the screen. As a consequence. Ford's best scenes: quiet, 
evocative, romantic, melancholic are the love scenes at the piano and 
in the hallway with Sean Young. At the time a mere nineteen and in her 
first film. Young's Vivian Leigh-like beauty in the wide-screen close- 
ups are breath taking and a haunting reminder of a time when movie 
stars were heralded as the most beautiful people on earth. Who do we 
have now really? 

Looking at Blade Runner again after many years, I think it is the 
apex of a lot of people's work. During his twenty-five years in feature- 
film making, Sherman worked on some eighty movies, usually 
averaging four to five a year. Only on Blade Runner, working with 
Ridley Scott who was an artist himself (bored to death in regular 
school he admitted that night, he switched to art school at age 16) did 
Sherman have a full year to devote to a movie and do his very best 
work. 

Blade Runner remains a modem classic in whatever form one gets a 
chance to view it. For all you Blade Runner cultists, we present some 
exciting stills and rare storyboard sketches, which I know you will 
enjoy. 
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Expect More!! 

Fast, Friendly Service! 

We Specialize in the FINEST Video 
Film: RARE & OBSCURE Horror, 
Lost Cult Films, Euro-Sleaze & Ex- 
ploitation, XXX/Kink/Perversion, 
Asian, and LOTS MORE! Here’s Just 
a Small Listing of Our Titles: 

BadM NSANNE Turkish rlp^ff of E.T. Walt until you see the alien! In 
Turkish only. Black EmmanusIts-T OTALLY UNCUT XXX version! Stars 
the beautiful Laura Gemser and is in English! Blood of the Virgins - 
ULTRA RARE & CREEPY vampire film from Argentina! In Spanish. 
Forced Entrv -Psvcho Vietnam vet rapes & kills beautiful young women 
during flashbacksi Rated XXX and UNCUT! Junk -NEW Zombie film 
from Japan plays like classic European fright flicks! Lots of gut- 
munching & gore! Japanese language with some English. Obscene 
Beast Teacher -LIVE-ACTION wift LOTS of HOT Japanese women be- 
ing molested by horny tentacled demons! Lots of nudity & hot chicks! 
We have ALL 5 VOLUMES (Each sold separately!)! In Japanese only 
but easy to follow! Of Freato and Men -RARE twisted Russian art film 
about early pornographers and Siamese twins who participate in spanking films! With English subtitles. Papaya; Love Goddess 
of the Cannibals -Obscure Joe D’ Amato with cannibals, Sex, Gore, Sleaze, and a woman who bites off a man's private parts! In Ital- 
ian. Premutos: The Dark Anoel -NEW zombie gore flick from Olaf Ittenbach with a bodycount of 137! In German but worth it! Rock- 
bitch: BItchcraft Tour-WOW! Here's a female lesbian metal band who are also witches! Watch these beauties perform XXX acts live 


on stage! BIZARRE and BANNED in America and parts of Europe! Sex Wish -Hard to find XXX about a demented transvestite who 
breaks In, violates, and kills people! Virgin Apocalvpse-Asian Women-ln-PrIson film has lots of sleaze, nudity, and CAT FIGHTS! 


IN ENGLISH and VERY RARE! 

All videos are $18 each. 5-9 videos are $16 each. 10 or more videos are just $14 each. 
Postage is free for U.S. customers. Canada: Add $3 first tape, $1 each additional. Rest 
of the World, add $6 per tape. You MUST state that you are at least 21 years of age 

when orderingl 

We also Offer a Wide Array of Horror & DARK Merchandise featuring Post- 
ers, Lobby Cards, Horror Soundtrack CDs, T-Shirts, and Introducing Our 
New Line of “Shock Clocks” That’s sure to Please Any 
Fan! Our Sick ’N Thick Y2K Magazine-style Catalog is $4 
($6 Foreign) or just $2 With a Video Order! 

Witching Hour Video-Dept CM 
P.O.Box 21744 

Lexington, KY 40522-1744 USA 
Order Online from Our AWARD WINNING WEBSITE! 
Http://www.witchinghourvideo.com 
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David Durston: Part One 



Dave Durston with prop from 
"I Drink Your Blood" 


When asked about the history ot / Drink Your Blood, 
David Durston had these comments to make: 

Through Internet commentaries, regarding 
the successful comeback of / Drink Your Blood, 
I've been asked why 1 never joined the ranks of 
the horror film masters and did more horror 
films. Well, I've always admired the creative 
imaginations of such horror filmmakers as 
Cronenberg, Craven, and Romero, but never 
had the drive to become a horror master after 
the nightmare of my first film. 

1 had never done a horror film before / Drink 
Your Blood. The closest i came was working 
with the great Mort Abrahams, the first rate 
producer of "Tales of Tomorrow" on ABC-TV. 
It was the first science fiction series on TV, 
performed live, with guest stars. At story 
conferences Mort always drove home the point 
that what makes a script truly terrifying is if 
the audience can identify with a location and 
the situation. When 1 was called into 
Cinemation Industries they said they were 
looking for an over the edge original horror 
story - no vampires, no werewolves, no mad 
doctors, or people from outer space. They 
wanted something different, something 
believable, but jolting and nail-biting. 

How I came up with the idea for / Drink Your 
Blood. Simple. A story in the newspaper. 

One critic said that what made IDYB so 
terrifying was that the situation was probable 
- in other words it could happen, and it could 
happen almost anywhere. A small town facing 
an epidemic of hydrophobia. I think that is 
probably why the film has held up, and is 
going to enjoy a new life. 

When I finished the picture I was quite 
pleased with what had been done. It was 
better than Cinemation or I had ever expected. 
It was planned for Drive-In bookings, and 
switched to a first run theater on Broadway 
(Warners, 1 believe). I had written the script 
under the title of "Phobia", the perfect title, 
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when you consider the success of Hitchcock's 
Psycho. But after I moved on to another 
assignment, the distributors decided to play 
with the film some more. First, they changed 
the title on me to / Drink Your Blood. This was 
a misleading title giving the impression it was 
a vampire picture, which they said in the 
beginning they didn't want. In IDYB nobody 
even drinks a Bloody Mary. That was the first 
blow. Then they decided to remove any and all 
comedy lines, as they diluted the horror 
elements. Hitchcock had always believed there 
should be a few chuckles, here and there, to 
give audiences a break from the tension. 
Thank God these guys decided what to cut out 
while watching the film in a screening room 
without any audience reaction. They had no 
sense of humor, and a few of the furmy lines 
escaped their notice and remain in the film. I 
tried to have my name removed from the film, 
but it was too late and expensive to change. 

Cinemation Industries had a dog of a movie 
titled Zombie. They couldn't give it away to 
exhibitors, even with Peter Graves in it, who 
happens to be a very capable actor. But nobody 
could elevate that film. So rather than have a 
total loss, they changed the title of that film to 
/ Eat Your Skin, and tagged it onto / Drink Your 
Blood, which, by the amount of bookings they 
were getting, they knew was going to be a 
money maker, One NY critic hails the picture 
as "The gourmets delight." 

Now here comes the biggest blow, the worst 
that have befallen any movie, be it good or 
bad. The film was booked into 300 theaters 
across the country, and sent out for a nation- 
wide release the following week.. .a small 
saturation-booking affair with lots of 
promotion and ballyhoo. MPAA steps in, bless 
their bad timing, double-standards, and 
destructive little hearts, and slaps an X Rating 
on / Drink Your Blood the day after the prints 
have been shipped out. They didn't even 
bother looking at I Eat Your Skin. The X Rating 
did two things; / Drink Your Blood became a 
landmark film in history as the first ever to be 
rated X, based on sheer violence alone, as 
opposed to sexual content. And legitimate 
exhibitors in those days, refused to play X 
Rated films, and began wiring the company 
they were canceling their contracted play- 
dates. To avoid a total disaster, and save a lot 
of invested money, Cinemation phoned each 
theater or chain individually and told the 
projectionists to cut the film as they considered 
fit for their community. Mind you, these men 
were not editors, and no two people have the 
same taste! So the film opened up in 300 play 
dates with an R Rating, but with no two prints 
alike. In some cases only a few bloody frames 
were spliced out, while other prints were 
unmercifully cut with whole scenes missing. 
Naturally I was convinced the film would be 
the worst disaster in the history of the cinema. 

However, 1 Drink Your Blood is one of those 
films which continues to confound film fans. 


In spite of a tacky title, and dreadfully edited 
prints, the film did well at the box office. One 
of our most respected critics, Kevin Thomas of 
the Los Angeles Times, gave the film a very 
objective and favorable review. I'm not saying 
the film didn't get panned by some reviewers, 
understandably so with the extremely 
butchered prints, but mainline critics 
prevailed, seeing something unusual in the 
film, and IDYB went on to show profits almost 
everywhere. This is logical, since it was a low 
budget film to begin with. 

I am happy to see the film get restored at last 
and released for the first time to DVD markets, 
foreign and domestic. It will also be seen 
internationally on television, where it has 
never been shown before. Now, at last, we will 
be circulating an uncensored print with four 
new sequences never before included, adding 
another 7 minutes to the running time. There 
will also be a Collector's Package, containing 
stills from the film, photos of the stars, and 
interviews and extra film footage. 

With / Drink Your Blood becoming a cult 
classic. I've been asked many times if 1 will be 
doing another horror film The answer is "You 
bet!" I have many fresh and original ideas for 
horror films. At the present I have four in the 
works or development. "The Well of 
Darkness" deals with a diabolical well that 
drops into hell. It has been taken for 
production by Liberty International 
Entertainment. "Leech", deals with the 
vampire leech which devours Dracula. This 
one is pure camp, but with enough scare 
elements to lift audiences out of their seats. I'm 
hoping to be able to do this one myself. A 
screenplay entitled "Cats" is a conceivable 
follow up to / Drink Your Blood, dealing with a 
wild pack of rabid cats on the loose.(If there's 
an epidemic in the story, chances are 1 will be' 
involved. Years ago 1 did one that involved an 
epidemic; Stigma, which was well received.) 

Finally there's "Inflamed" a projected 
supernatural thriller which 1 wrote about a 
year ago, dealing with a crematorium 
operating in the Mojave Desert. There are 
elements of "X Files" in it, and it could be 
developed for a continuous TV series, 
following the motion picture release. 

End of Part One. 

Look for an in-depth interview with David 
Durston in Part Two in the issue 37 of CULT 
MOVIES MAGAZINE. 



Dave Durston's Mugshots 
Find out the whole story about Dave's 
arrest in the upcoming issue of 
CULT MOVIES MAGAZINE! 
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A Retrospect by pmuioicuir movies 

Joel Frazier 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA: 

& 

Harry Hathorne The Filming of Jules Verne’s Classic science Fiction 



The story of the making of Disney's sci-fi 
classic; as continued from Cull Movies #34 
and #35. 

Returning to Disney's Burbank lot after eight 
weeks of location shooting, the main unit 
began four months of principal photography. 
On March 10, Fleischer started shooting the 
fight with the giant squid, the most technically 
difficult sequence in the film and one that 
plagued the production for months. 

Getting things started were sculptor Chris 
Mueller and mechanical effects expert Robert 
A. Mattey, who were responsible for the 
creation of the monster squid. Mueller began 
his career as an apprentice sculptor working 
under his father on the San Francisco World's 
Fair in 1914. By 1936, he found himself 
working in Universal Studio's staff shop, 
where he came up with scores of creatures, 
including the "Gillman" in Creature From the 
Black Lagoon. 

Mueller's reproduction of the giant squid 
differed only slightly from the real animal. 
When the art department blew up the image 
of a squid to gigantic proportions, it was 
discovered that the squid s tentacles were too 
short in comparison with its elongated body. 
To make the creature more formidable in 
appearance, Mueller stretched the tentacles to 
twice their length and tapered them, using 
rubber,sleel spring, flexible tubing, glass cloth, 
lucite and plaster to construct them. 

While Mueller gave the squid its body, it was 
up to Robert A. Mattey to give it life. Mattey, 
who has spent 50 years in the film industry, 
became interested in the field of special effects 
while working in RKO's prop shop on the 
mechanical props for King Kong. RKO's series 
of Tarzan films gave Mattey the opportunity to 
create a variety of mechanical animals. 



including a walking turtle that could spit 
water and a radio-controlled 15-foot alligator. 
Another creation, a giant octopus that attacked 
John Wayne in Wake of the Red Witch (1948), 
attracted Harper Goff's attention and Mattey 
soon found himself working on 20,000 
Leagues, his first of many Disney films. 

On March 17, after a week of shooting the 
squid fight, Disney slopped the filming. "No 
matter what 1 did, or what any director could 
have done, 1 couldn't make the %ht look 
realistic," remembered Fleischer. "The scene 
took place on a placid sea at sunset. In the 
bright light, it was difficult to hide the flaws, 
especially the wires that supported the 
tentacles. When you tried to ao something 
with the squid, it looked phony as hell. 

"For example, its body, wnich was filled 
with kapock, would absorb water and become 
so heavy that the technicians couldn't movie 
it," continued Fleischer. "The added weight 
would break the wires and the squid would 
just lay on the deck like a lux. After a few days 
of struggling with it, Walt said to me, 'Stop 
working on this scene and go on to .something 
else. Let’s see if we can solve the problem.'" 

"The problems were numerous," Goff 
added. "“The deck looked like a concrete 
island. With all the people and activity on 
board, the deck should have floated and 
canted to one side, The tentacles were another 
problem. They would deteriorate right before 
our eyes. Big chunks would fall off in the 
middle of shooting and we'd have to glue 
them back." 

Since Fleischer had to continue shooting the 
rest of the film, Disney hired second-unit 
director James C. Havens to restage and 
reshoot the squid fight. A veteran director of 
action sequences. Havens' credits include 


Captains Courageous, Creature From the 
Black Lagoon (in which he directed all the 
underwater scenes) and both versions of 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 

Disney screened the original footage of the 
squid fight for Havens. "It was terrible," he 
recalled. "Everything looked fake. There was 
absolutely no menace to it. Also, the actors 
didn't talce the fight seriously and clowned 
around on the set. The editor who pul the 
footage together had a sense of humor, too; he 
dubbed in voices for James Mason AND the 
squid. For example, while Mason was jabbing 
at a tentacle with his harpoon, his dubbed 
voice would say, 'Sorry about that, old chap.' 
Then the squid’s beak would open and reply, 
'That's quite all right, dear boy, because 1 have 
nine more!" It was very funny." 

Havens' solution to the problem was to 
reshoot the fight in a tremendous storm, with 
the wind and waves crashing into the 
submarine. The director believed the sequence 
would be far more exciting with Nemo 
fighting the elements as well as the squid, and 
the "bad weather" would hideJhe artificiality 
of the squid. (Fleischer disagrees with Havens, 
however, and credits writer Earl Felton for the 
idea of shooting the fight in a storm.] 

"I told Walt that a terrific gale would add 
more menace to the fight," Havens said. "He 
said, 'Go ahead, you've got a blank check. But 
a\ake it right. It's got to be right or we haven't 

g ot a picture.'" The new sequence would cost 
tisney $200,000 and a six-week delay in 
shooting. 

While waiting for Mattey to come up with a 
better method for operating the squid. Havens 
took his second unit to San Diego to shoot the 
scene in which Ned, Aronnax and Conseil are 
left on the deck of the Nautilus while it 


Paul Lucas, Kirk Douglas, Peter Lorrey, and James Mason standing in front of the studio blue black wall. 
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submerges. To make the scene look as realistic 
as Dossiole, a mock-up of the boat's afterdeck 
and dorsal fin was attached to the stem of an 
actual submarine, the USS Redfish. One 
remote-controlled camera was screwed down 
fairly low on the deck while another was 
stationed on top of the conning tower at 
periscope fairwater. On deck were Fred 
iendar, Gil Parker and Charles Regan, who 
doubled for the actor's. Simulating a dive, the 
Redfish was supposed to go down only far 
enough for the cameras to shoot the ocean 
lapping at the stem surface. 

"■The captain and I were on the bridge when 
he ordered the boat to submerge," recalled 
Havens. "But it went deeper than expected 
and washed the three stuntmen overooard. 
The captain and 1 had to climb up to the top of 
the conning tower while the Redfish continued 
to submerge. Soon all that was visible on the 
surface were two guys hanging on to two 
periscopes. Finally, tne crew in central control 
got wise and surfaced before we got washed 
off. Fortunately, two boats went out and 
picked up the three men." the submerging 
scene, which lasts less than a minute on the 
screen, took nearly one week to set up and 
shoot. 

Meanwhile, director Fleischer was putting 
his actors through their paces on soundstages 
in Burbank. Although both Kirk Douglas and 
james Mason were considered temperamental 
actors, it was Paul Lukas, who played the kind 
and open-minded arormax, with whom the 
director had the most difficulty. 


"In the begirming, everything was fine," the 
director explained. "1 dian't have any trouble 
with Kirk or James. ! got along with everyone 
except Paul. He and Peter Lorre were the 
closest of friends when we started shooting, 
but by the time we finished the picture, they 
weren't talking to each other. 

"Paul was going to sue Walt, Kirk and 
myself," continued Fleischer. "He was going 
through some kind of crisis. He was a very 
distinguished stage actor and as actors grow 
older, they have trouble remembering their 
lines. Paul had that problem, and I think it 
disturbed him. When he couldn't remember 
his lines, he'd blow up at somebody. He and 1 
had a terrible argument on the set one day. He 
though his dialogue was terrible and blamed 
Earl Felton for it. 1 defended the writer and 
told Paul to blame himself because he couldn't 
remember his lines. 1 said it because 1 had 
finally lost my temper." 

In April, the main unit moved to the 20th 
Century-Fox backlot to film exteriors. The 
deck oAhe Nautilus was moved in sections via 
trailer trucks to Fox's Chicago Lake, which 
served as the location for Nemo's base. 
Another Fox facility rented by Disney was the 
huge Sersen tank with its painted sky 
ba^drop, used to film the scene in which the 
cannibals are shocked with electricity while 
attempting to board the submarine. After two 
weeks of shooting, the main unit returned to 
Disney's Burbanlc lot to shoot additional 
interiors. 

On April 26, second-unit director Havens 


went back to re-shooting the all-important 
squid fight. In order to get the rough weather 
needed for the scene Flavens rented MGM's 
wind machines, dump tanks, water cannons 
and other effects equipment, which cluttered 
Disney's Stage 3. 

The deck of the submarine, which had been 
on an even keel in the first version, was now 
canted to port in order to give the impression 
that the squid was clinging to the hull. 
Working closely with art director John 
Meehan, Havens replaced the sunset backing 
with a black and gray cyclorama. 

"There is no color in the sky on a dark and 
stormy night," said Havens. "For that reason 1 
graded the cyclorama down from pure black to 
medium-dark gray at the horizon line so that 
we'd get some differential between that and 
the sea." 

After several weeks of trial and error, Robert 
Mattey had finally devised an effective 
method for operating the mechanical squid's 
20-foot-long tentacles. "We utilized vacuum 
and air pressure," explained Mattey. "It was a 
system that had never been used before- Each 
tentacle, which had a pneumatic tube and thin 
spring steel interior, was hooked into an air 
pump. When you pressurized the interior, the 
tentacle would expand and straighten out. 
When you vacuumized it, the tentacle would 
draw back and coil up. Each tentacle was 
supported by half a dozen wires and, in some 
shots, we had as many as 50 people in the 
stage rafters working them. 

"The most difficult problem was getting 

' w 
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those tentacles to do what you wanted them 
to," he continued. "They seemed at times to 
have a mind of their own. a lot of rehearsal 
went into coordinating the tentacle 
movement. After a lot of practice, we could 
get one to reach out and literally roll up an 
actor's leg." 

This was, indeed, puppetry on a grand 
scale. The sciuid's 10-foot-long body was 
attached to a hydraulic ram that could raise 
it several feet out of the water; a dolly below 
the ram could move the body in any 
direction. Its snapping, parrot-like beak was 
operated pneumatically, and other actions, 
lilce the movement of the eyes, were 
electronically controlled. A team of 16 men 
was needed to operate the mechanical beast, 
which weighed nearly one ton. 

"Walt gambled everything on this picture, 
including his studio and the future of 
Disneyland," said Havens. "There were 
many days when Walt would bring down a 
numoer of guests to the effects stage to see 
the shooting of the squid fight. These guests 
were money people - bankers, owners of oil 
refineries and cWmical plants - wealthy 
businessmen whom he was trying to interest 
in the Disneyland project. He needed money 
badly because it was impossible to build the 
park himself. 

"We had a grandstand built where Walt's 
gue.sts could sit and watch the action with 
me squid," he continued. "Walt wanted his 
potential investors to realize that he was 
making an exciting picture that would be 
popular with the public and do well at the 
box office." 

Because the squid fight took place at night 


during a storm, the faces of those on deck 
were indistinguishable before the camera, 
therefore neither Kirk Douglas nor James 
Mason were needed on the set. However, on 
May 10 and 11 (which was the only time 
Fleischer and his unit worked on the 
sequence), both stars were present to film 
their close-ups. Things did not go smoothly. 



While maneuvering toward the squid, one 
of Mason's legs became entangled in a lateral 
wire, which swept him overboard. When the 
crew realized that the actor was being pulled 
under the water bay the wire, they quickly 
jumped into the tank to help him. Luckily, 
Mason surfaced uninjured. 

On May 12 - nearly three months after the 
squid fight sequence was first attempted • 


Havens wrapped it up, completing the film's 
toughest worK. 

Even with this big sequence out of the way, 
Fleischer and his crew still found the last 
weeks of principal photography hectic. Not 
only did they nave to ^oot the opening 
sequences of the film, but also interior scenes 
that required water effects, like the flooding 
of compartments after the submarine is 
shelled by a warship. 

Filming the water-effects .scenes involved 
rebuilding the set pieces and mounting them 
in a shallow section of the tank on Disney's 
Stage 3. Because of extensive preproduction 
planning, the shooting of the flooded 
interiors went smoothly and without major 
delays. 

In early June, the main unit moved to the 
back lot of Universal Studios to shoot 
exteriors for the San Francisco sequences 
that appear in the beginning of the film. 
After a couple of days, the company 
returned to Disney Studios to film additional 
pick-up shots and wet interiors. Finally, on 
June 19, Fleischer completed principal 
photography with the filming of the Treasure 
Galleon sequence, with divers Norm Bishop 
and Ed Stepner doubling for actors Lorre 
and Douglas. 

End of Part Three. 

Read about the theatrical release and 
aftermath of Disney's great sii-fi epic in the 
next issue of Cult Movies!' 
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Coleen 
Gray 
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Preparing to meet and interview actress Coleen Gray at a horror convention, I was nervous. My 
worry was it might seem ridiculous for me to interview Ms. Gray— whom I know primarily for her 
female leads in the crime films Kiss of Death ( 1 947), Kansas City Confidential ( 1 952), and The Killing 
( 1 955)-sole!y as a "film noir actress." After all. Gray had a long and varied acting career, and, heck, 
1 was catching her at a horror convention. 

How relieved was I to arrive and see that Ms. Gray had copies of Eddie Muller's Dark City Dames: 
The Wicked Women of Film Noir at her table, and that two of the book’s twelve chapters were devot- 
ed to her. 

But why should there be any question in the first place as to Coleen Gray's status as a film noir 
actress? Besides starring in the three, aforementioned "letter K" classics, she also starred in such dark 
and shadowy crime pictures as Nightmare Alley ( 1 947) and The Sleeping City ( 1 950). 

Well, perhaps there are three reasons why one might give a moment's hesitation before classify- 
ing Coleen Gray as a noir actress. 

Firstly, the hard-boiled crime picture was not the type of film she most often made. She appears 
more in Westerns than in any other kind of movie. One of which- 1948’s Red River, starring John 
Wayne and Montgomery Clift and featuring Gray at the very beginning— has endured to become one 
of the greatest cinematic treatments of the Old West. 

Secondly, her single most notorious role was not done in the context of film noir, but rather in the 
horror genre. I960's The Leech Woman saw Gray in the title role, and that film was the basis for her 
appearance at the horror convention. 

Thirdly, Coleen Gray just seems so nice and good. Film noir generally deals with sweaty losers, 
crooked cops, double-crossing dames, cruel bosses, and the shadows they all inhabit. The pleasant, 
wholesome Gray might, on paper, seem an unlikely actress to portray a character in such a tough, 
mean genre. 

But Coleen Gray is great in these films. Sure, she toned down the cheeriness for Kiss of Death 
and The Killing, playing in each a woman faithfully in love with a crook or ex-con. And since such 
relationships don't often end well, she appropriately gives these two characters a tragic quality. 

Though my favorite role of hers Is. without a doubt, Helen Foster from Kansas City Confidential. 
Helen is yet another Coleen Gray character to fall for an ex-con, but in Helen the actress is able to be 
sunny and good-natured and friendly- the traits she plays so well. And because Gray so skillfully por- 
trays intelligence, wit, female independence, and cleverness in the character (Helen, we learn, is a law 
student), it is entirely convincing when she holds her own against some vicious bank-robbers and 
helps her ex-con boyfriend out of scrapes. 

In short. I consider Coleen Gray to be a film noir actress. And Ms. Gray, as you'll read, thinks so too. 

The following interview took place on August II, 2001 at Fangoria's Weekend of Horrors con- 
vention in Pasadena, California. The interview took a break anytime a passerby would stop at Ms. 
Gray's table to chat with the actress. But here, more or less, is what was said: 

Cult Movies; Looking back at your career, do you identify it with any particular genre? And what I 
mean to ask is. because you've been in Kiss of Death, Kansas City Confidential, and The Killing, do 
you consider yourself a film noir actress? 

ColeenGray: No. We didn't have "film noir" when we were doing those films. I just consider myself 
an actress, period, who happened to be fortunate enough to appear in some good pictures which later 
have been termed "film noir." 

CM: So looking back at it now, do you consider yourself a film noir actress? 

CG: Yes. 

CM; And you have a really special noir accomplishment, because a very characteristic part of film 
noir is the narration— usually delivered by the hard-boiled detective— but you delivered the narration 
in Kiss of Death. There’s probably not many actresses that have delivered the narration in a film noir. 
CG: Well, that’s true, and that was 1947 If 1 play the picture now and hear the narration, I say, "Oh 
my goodness. 1 could have done that a lot better." 
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CM: More in the style of the hard-boiled detective? 

CG: No, just invested a little bit more in it. 

CM: What did you think of Barbel Schroeder's 1995 remake of Kiss of Death [starring David Caruso 
and Nicholas Cage]? 

CC: 1 never saw it. 

CM: A film noir is usually populated with shady or seedy characters, but you usually played the 
"good girl." And you did it very well. I mean, that's the reason I’m such a big fan of yours. But I’ve 
heard it said that if you had played the femme fatale a little more, you would have reached an even 
bigger success. What do you think about that? 

CG: Well 1 always wanted to be a "sex goddess," let's say. And I bemoaned the fact that I was the 
wholesome type. 

CM: Do you think it was just your look? 

CG: Not only that, I think it was the way I was brought up. I was raised in a church atmosphere. 
They didn't see me that way (in sexy roles]. 

CM: So you've done some film noirs and at least a couple of Westerns, and yet there’s a certain— 
CG: More Westerns than a couple. 

CM: I remember Red River and then the one with John Payne. 

CG: Tennessee's Partner Oh, yes. with Ronald Reagan. I did a lot. Apache Drums. Fury at 
Furnace Creek. Copper Sky. Star in the Dust. Arrow in the Dust. I don’t know what else, [jokes] 
"Bit the Dust." [laughs] 

CM: So you’ve done all these different films, and yet there's a certain segment of film fans that will 
know you primarily for Leech iVoman.' Does that bother you? 

CC: Not at all. As a matter of fact, I get a lot of fan mail from young teenage boys, sort of, and they 
just think Leech H^oman is terrific. And it’s one of the ten top camp horror pictures, or something. 
You know, people say, "Oh. poor thing. Here you’ve done Red River and Kiss of Death and Nightmare 
Alley and all those good pictures, and you're best known for The Leech Woman." Well, I can’t help it. 
It's better to be known than unknown. 

CM: You mentioned you wanted more of the sexy roles, but you played the "good girl" so well, espe- 
cially your strong, independent character of Kansas City Confidential. That’s got to be my favorite. 
CG: Really?! 

CM: You don't get that often? Is Kansas City Confidential not one that people remember? 

CG: 1 think Kansas City Confidential was outstanding because Phil Karlson was a fine director, it was 
a good script, and they had Preston Foster, John Payne. Neville Brand, Lee Van Cleef, and Jack Elam. 
CM: A lot of the big character actors and heavies of the day. 

CG: Yes. but I’ve always felt that my part was incidental. Kind of, you have to a romantic interest. 
In a picture, you have to have a leading lady. 

CM: I thought you were one of the best things about the film. Your character was strong, independ- 
ent. clever. You kept right up there with the bad guys. But do you have a favorite character or a 
favorite film? 

CG: 1 have four: Red River, Kiss of Death, Nightmare Alley, and Riding High. 

CM: Riding High, with Bing Crosby? 

CG: Yes, and Frank Capra directed. It was a very happy experience. 

CM: They weren't all happy experiences? 

CC: Oh, yes. But I had such admiration for Frank Capra, 1 almost revere the experience of working 
with him. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON HOLLYWOOD 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


by Eric Caidin 

This issue my column should actually be called 
Spotlight on Las Vegas. I found myself going to 
Las Vegas almost every three weeks after New 
Years eve to attend various shows. 

The first event of note took place Jan 9 - 12th at 
the Sands Expo Center featuring the annual Adult 
Video News entertainment show. Last year, in an 
unsuccessful experiment, the Consumer 
Electronics Show, the Video Software Dealers 
Association and the AVN shows took place over 
the same week. The VSDA show took a hit as 
there were just too many shows for people to 
attend. The other problem is that once you go to 
the AVN show, it's too easy to get distracted and 
hard to leave. 

This year, the CES and AVN shows coexisted at 
the same time with no problems. 

From 10 am to 1 pm each day, the press and 
business owners would go from one adult film 
company booth to another and get autographs 
and pose for pictures with the top stars in the 
adult industry. It's difficult to spotlight just one 
company but the ones that really stood out 
included the Wicked booth featuring Serenity, Big 
Top Video with special appearances by adult 
heavyweights Summer Cummings and Skye Blue 
and the Sex Superstars.Com booth featuring the 
legendary Amber Lyrm and the triple delight 
talents of Alyssa Alps, Gtori-Aime Gilbert and 
Devan Michaels. The latest adult films were 
shown on big screen at the many booths, and 
catalogs and brochures were plentiful. 

Special events included the sold out traditional 
AVN awards show on Friday night Jan 11th at the 
Venetian ballroom and the live benefit auction at 
the C2K Club, an event to raise funds for; the Free 
Speech Coalition, and The Aim Healthcare 
Foundation. A round of applause for the AVN 
folks for putting on a spectacular show as always. 

The second big show attended in Las Vegas was 
the NAPTE Convention at the Convention Center 
Jan 21-24. This is a showcase for studies and 
independent film companies to sell their shows, 
films and series to cable and television buyers for 
syndication. An unofficial secondary show was 
put on by many of the major studios including 
MGM, Buena Vista and Warner Bros, at the 
Venetian Hotel. Rather than pay for exhibition 
space at the Convention Center, the major studios 
rented suites and buyers were busy shuffling 
back and forth between the Convention Center 
and the Venetian Hotel. 

There were a few booths of particular interest. 
Naked News, based out of Toronto, Canada was 
making its first appearance at NAPTE. They've 
been around since 1999, but Naked News has 
been available exclusively at Naked News.Com. 
Featured are 12 naked newscasters reporting on 
daily news events. Both a 22 minute and a 50 
minute version were being offered as well as both 
a male and female format. Two of the newscasters 


were signing and posing for pictures, but 
unfortunately had to keep their clothes on. 

A new wrestling group, the XWF (Extreme 
Wrestling Federation) based in Tampa, Florida 



Eric Caidin and friend 


really made its presence known with a wrestling 
ring in the middle of the booth and wrestling 
highlights shown on large monitors in front of the 
booth. Founder Jimmy Hart, former WCE and 
WWF manager, has put together an impressive 
roster of established and up n coming stars to 
offer an alternate wrestling program to the more 
adult oriented WWF. Present for autographs were 
the Road Warriors, Jim Duggon, Greg Valentine, 
Nasty Boys and Rena (formerly Sable) Mero. 

Back in Los Angeles, it was time for the 
monthly Los Angeles Comic Book And Science 
Fiction Convention at the Shrine Auditorium 
downtown. These shows always feature 
hundreds of dealers, guest stars, artists, slide 
shows and interviews, film previews and much 
more. 

Ray Courts Hollywood Collectors Show at the 
Beverly Garland Hotel in North Hollywood was 
held in late January. These shows are eagerly 
awaited events every three months at the Garland 
Hotel.The most recent show featured guest Carrie 
Fisher of Star Wars fame making her first 
convention appearance. Signing autographs for a 
reasonable $20.00, all proceeds went to the 
Hollywood Heritage Museum group. Also 
appearing was 94 year old actress Francis Dee, 
star of Val Lewtons I Walked With a Zombie, and 
married to Joel McCrea for 57 years. Ms. Dee was 
very gracious, talked about all her films and 
looked beautiful. She was easily the show's 
highlight. Jonathan Winters was present on 
Saturday, made enough money selling 
autographed pictures on Saturday that he didn't 
have to return on Sunday. Upcoming guests will 
include E>ebbie Reynolds and Rod Taylor star of 
the original Time Machine. 

And tell 'em you read about it in Eric Caidin's 
column in Cult Movies. 

That's it for now. See you at the movies, or at 
the cons! 


THE SASQUATCH HUNIH^ ; A FICTIONAL 
DOCUMENTARY, Available in The Basement, 
an entertairunent website featuring movies, 
online corrucs and more! 
www.enterba8ement.com 
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fiction sexxx, art, punk, etc. films on video. 
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E-mail: jag666@erols.com 

World's largest collection of books and 
memorabilia on cinema. World-wide mail 
order. Larry Edmunds Bookshop. 

6644 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 
www.larryedmunds.com 

Welcome To My World 
www.microserve.net/''gfenlon 

-CARL J SUKEN1CK"S MUTANT 
MASSACRE 2- $20 check payable to Carl 
Sukenick, 305 W. 28 St. #12 D, 

New York, NY 10001. 

Your sex Fantasies in loving color. Send $2 info 
Sample! $9.95 + $3 s&h. Universal Ent., 1833 
W, 8th St., Suite 100 Box 170, Los Angeles, CA 
90057 

ADULT-HORROR 1970'S - 1980'S XXX. RARE 
STUFF. HIGH QUALITY TAPES $10-$15. 
CATALOG $3 (REFUNDABLE).Thomas 
French, PO Box 5161, Sun City West, AZ 
85376. 


BLOODGORE VIDEO is your source for the 
bloodiest and sleaziest films. Enclose 5 stamps 
for catalog, to: PO Box 543, Iselin, NJ 08830- 
0543 

BELA LUGOSI. Do you truly love him? This 
colorful 22x28 poster from his vintage 1942 
"Black Dragons" classic will look sensational 
on your wall. Lithographed repro of the 
dramatic half-sheet on heavy art-print 
paperSend $13 to; Cult Movies, 6201 Sunset 
Blvd., Suite 152, Hollywood, CA 90029. 

Cult Movies Issue #19, now on the 
endangered list Only six copies left before it's 
sold out, forever unavailable. King Kong, 
Barbarella, 2001, Godzilla, Ann Robinson, Kay 
Parker, etc. Completists order your copy! 
$35.00 to: Cult Movies, 6201 Sunset Blvd., 
Suite 152, Hollywood, CA 90028. Sent 
insured, while they last. 

"THEY CAME IN OUTER SPACE" 
www.zoozman.com 


Your classified ad 
COULD have been here! 

Do it next time, for only 50 cents per word! 
Send to: Cult Movies 
6201 Sunset Blvd., Suite 152 
Hollywood,Ca 90028 
www.cult-movies.com 
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DENNIS WEAVER 


l—i^ennis Weaver is one of the most respected actors in the history of 
television. As Chester in television's longest rurming series, Cunsmoke, 
(he won an Emmy), as Sam McCloud in the McCloud series (3 Emmy 
nominations), and in numerous other series, Dermnis created many 
memorable roles. 

Dennis had a short but successful career on Broadway until Universal 
International Pictures brought him to Hollywood for the first time. 
Around that time he also was enjoying success as a country singer and 
composer, with Eve albums of his compositions in release. Dennis has 
had leading roles in more than 50 television series and movies. He has 
sung and danced with comedy stars on musical and variety TV shows. 
For the big screen he worked with Orson Welles in Touch of Evil, and 
starred for the youthful Steven Spielberg in the first Spielberg [directed 
film, Duel. He also has won the Yugoslavian version of an Academy 
Award for his acting. 

Today Weaver continues to thrive in his aacting careere and also serves 
as president of the Institute of Ecolonomics, which he co-founded ten 
years ago with his wife, Gerry. It is showing the way toward profitability 
for those who would improve the evnironment. Dennis' autobiography. 
All the World's A Stage, was published in 2001, and it's enjoying a brisk 
business.lt has been moved to the "front table" at all 550 Barnes & Noble 
bookstores. 

Another memorable role is that filled by Weaver as host of the feature 
length production Hopalong Cassidy: Public Hero # 1. This true roundup of 
the life of the legendary Wesem star William Boyd debuted July 29 of last 
year, and Dennis is shown at many of the sites where the late star 
worked; his narration provides the tribute. 

Because of the respect Dennis Weaver enjoys with the public he is often 
called upon to be a presenter at nationally recognized awards events. 
Recently these have included the Golden Bool Awards, Screen Actors 
Guild Awards, Genesis Awards and Publicists Guild Awards. 

At the Orar\gutan Foundation International Awards he was both an 
honored recipient and master of ceremonies. In November, 2001, Weaver 
was given the Silver Spur trophy by Reel Cowboys. The Hollywood 
Women's Press Club presented its Humanitarian Award to him at the 
annual Golden Apples Luncheon Dec. 2, 2001. 

Dermis is determined to save our environment from pollution, and our 
economy from stagnation. Gerry is enthusiastically and creatively at his 
side for every endeavor, as she has been during their 56 years of 
marriage. 

To illustrate how vehicles can be propelled with less fossil fuel, and 
almost no pollution, Dennis drove a non-conventionally-powered auto 
from Los Angeles to Denver, in what he described as "Drive For Life." He 
left Los Angeles October 26, 2001, and arrived in Denver, Colorado, 
November 3. On May 23, as participant in an energy forum. Weaver 
publicly called for President Bush to appoint a committee to guide 
America from a gasoline to a hydrogen fuel economy. Incidentally, The 
Weavers drive an electric/gasoline auto, the Toyota Prius. 

Although the Weavers have a home in Malibu, California, which they 
stay at when Dennis is acting in Hollywood, their environmentally 
friendly residence, known as Earthship, is in Ridgway, Colorado 
(population 600). Earthship is an independently sustainable living space 
of 9,000 suqre feel. This environmentally friendly, solar mass home 
utilizes worn-out tires and tin cans as the basic building materials. 

A film documenting the building of this home has been shown at the 
International Environmental Film Festival. 

Dermis' respect for environment has helped to unite business, science 



and education to form 
new solutions to save 
the earth. It was from 
this natural 
progression of events 
that Dennis saw the 
need to aeal a new 
institution. To name 
his new institution, he 
coined a term from his 
speeches to describe a mutually beneficial blend of ecology and 
economics... 


ECOLOgy +EcoNOMICS=ECOLONOMlCS. 

Dennis and Gerry, nutritionists and near vegetarians, have many 
worthy "causes" they fight for in their daily lives, from air quality to 
animal safety. People who wish to contact Dennis to find out more 
about the Institute of Ecolonomics may do so by lelephorung 1-970-626- 
3820, or writing Box 500, Ridgway, CO 81432. His website: 
www.dennisweaver.com 
Email: joe@ecolonomics.org 
Fax: 970-626-5202. 


Dennis Weaver enjoys hearing from like minded, light spirited, and 
enlightened individuals. ***** 
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RATHBONE KARLOFF LUGOSI 


Lionel ATWILL 


I08EPHINE 


HUTCHINSON 


I. Re: The Sons of Frankenstein 

I had wondered out loud (okay, in print) why Ludwig von 
Frankenstein (played by Sir Cedric Hardwicke in The Ghost of 
Frankensteifi), "tne second son of Frankenstein,” looked considerably 
older that brother Wolf (Basil Rathbone in Son of Frankenstein), the Baron 
Frankenstein. (In point of fact, Rathbone, bom 1892 was in reality a 
year older than Hardwicke.) Now, Ludwig, a psychiatrist ("Doctor of 
the Mind") has the more advanced medical degree; Wolf is a slapdash 
surgeon who can't even mend a broken neck — given all that has gone 
before, why should this be difficult? Ludwig has an adult dau^ter, 
whereas Wolf ordy had the annoying little boy. Further, Ygor seems to 
recognize Ludwig in some rnurl^y fashion, implying that their paths 
had crossed earlier. (The Monster also recognizes Ludwig, but we must 
infer that he's just picking up instinctually on a family resemblance.) 

One idea is that Wolf is a lot older than he's letting on; a brilliant 
chemist, he's probably discovered Grecian Formula and Viagra 


long before Proctor and Gamble and 
Whomever. Premature senility might explain 
his hammy emotional outbursts as well as 
anything might. The Elsa von Frankenstein 
(Dona Massey) of Frankenstein Meets the Wolf 
Man, so different from her Ghost counterpart 
(Evelyn Ankers) is really Wolf's daughter, who 
was off at school and hence absent from Son. 1 
even consider it possible that this sophisticated 
Elsa is in fact a sister to Wolf and Ludwig, also 
getting on in years, but still a knockout. Any 
way you look at it, her father suffered a tragedy. 

My more-fun, off-the-wall theory, hitherto 
unrevealed, is that there's an untold story 
surrounding Ludwig, whom Henry 
Frankenstein named for the peasant Ludwig. 
(Peasant-Ludwig's dad was a real charmer, and 
that's why peoj^e who look like actor Michael 
Mark keep turning up throughout the series.) 
Frankerwtein became close to that man in the 
course of years, knew that his Monster had 
caused the death of Ludwig's daughter Maria, 
and so chose the name to expiate his guilt in 
this small way. Ludwig was indeed the second 
son, Wolf the third. There was a Henry, Jr. who 
of course met some sad demise rather young. 
This would lend particular poignancy to Wolf 
and Ludwig's concern over the plight of Peter 
{Son/F) and Cloestine Huysman (Ghost), 
respectively. 

(Specifically, Henry junior probably fell into a 
laboratory sulfur pit, had his head tom out by 
the roots by some laboratory Giant, or blew 
himself to atoms on a laboratory switch.) 

Early in Ludwig Frankenstein's career, there 
was some sort of scandal, for which you can fill 
in the details. Perhaps it involved dispensing 
contraceptives or teaching evolution, or 
something equally reprehensible. Somehow, 
Ludwig's assistants, Ygor and Dr. Bohmer took 
the rap (and how in the former case), and 
Frankenstein emerged relatively untainted. But 
it was enough to get the elder surviving son to 
renounce the baronage in favor of his brother, 
to establish his practice off in Vasaria, and to 
employ Bohmer against his better judgment. 
Little good it did him! Ygor's assertions to Wolf 
that he assisted the elder Frankenstein might 
have been "doctored" a bit to avoid mentioning 
the estranged brother's name. 

II. Re: The Two Faces of Elsa 
But now, 1 will retract one alternative 
explanation. Elsa of Meets/Wolf Man most 
certainly is Henry Frankenstein's 
granddaughter. She can't be his daughter. 
Recently re-viewing the picture (for maybe the 
50th timeX I found that although she refers to her 
father's sad fate many times, in her last scenes she adds that her 
grandfather suffered a sinular misfortune. I can't see any way to revive 
that notion, unless 

We all know that Henry's father, Baron Frankenstein, was a pompous 
old windbag, a spokesperson for propriety and the orthodox. The only 
other tragic (which implies thinking) grandfather I could come up witn 
for a daughter of Henry's would have been Elizabeth's father. Was he 
somehow Henry's mentor? Does that explain the arranged marriage? 

Mary Shelly had Elizabeth a close cousin of Henry's, almost 
incestuously so. Just maybe the blustery Baron isn't aware that the 
putative in-law is Henry's true father. As far as Elsa's lineage goes, 
"that would be really interesting," as Pretorius might put it. This is 
rapidly turning soap opera, and so I'll cut it out. 

Elsa could still turn out to be Wolf's daughter, as we don't know the 
final fate of that man. (1 cannot explain why the Monster, once revived 
and free of his bonds, single-mindedly fights his way to Elsa and carries 
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her off. Except that it's exactly what I'd do, given the chance.) 

III. Re: The New Dracula 

Where was Bela Lugosi when Universal gave his Dracula role to Lon 
Chaney, Jr. and later John Carradine? Playing in Dracula Meets the 


Wolf Man, more or less. Columbia, a rival studio, was imitating the 
Universal formula, but at just enough of a distance to avoid a sequel 
called The Lawyer's Curse. 

In Return of the Vampire (1944), Lugosi plays Dracula for all intents and 
purposes, but is given the alias of Dr. Armand Tesla. He even has a 
werewolf servant, played by Matt Willis, a poor man's Lon Chaney, Jr. 
(By the way, although we usually refer to him thusly, for the record, 
Chaney was almost never billed as "Jr.") 

The creaky Return has the taste of a distillation of all the Universal 
elements. It's the perfect Halloween flick. 

IV. Short Takes 

Some clarifications that were lost along with the original footnotes to 
the earlier Continuitv articles follow. 

Z Frankenstein and Bride: My authority for the story that the upbeat 
ending of Franker\stein was snipped in order to square up witn the 
Bride storyline was Carlos Clarens, An Illustrated tiUtory of the Horror 
Film (New York; Capricorn Books, 1968), p. 67; and Don Glut, The 
Frankenstein Legend (&arecrow Press: Metuchen, N.J., 1973), p. 146. 

JThe Monstergate Factor: 1 speculated that during these years, the 
various burgomasters rarely served a second term. In The Ghost of 
Frankenstein, the villagers threaten their mayor with replacement "after 
the Fall elections," so this was a democracy. (Ygor, 1 suppose, was a 
hanging "chad.") 

Z Bohmer! You Played Me a Trick! I facetiously blamed the blood- 
typing fiasco of The Ghost of Frankenstein on the fact that Lugosi was not 
a 'Universal" donor, having picked up some foreign blood factors at 
Paramount or M.G. M. No, I don't even want to think about what he 
might have contracted at Monogram, P.R.C., or Ed Wood! 

2 . Wild and Wooly; In House of Dracula, when Chaney's Larry Talbot, 
changed into the far more hirsute Wolf Man, he seemed to lose his 
mustache. Universal's lycanthropes have relatively hairless upper lips. 
On the other hand, note that Columbia’s werewolves (Matt Willis in 
Return of the Vampire, 1944, and Steven Ritch in The Werexvolf 1956) had 
prominent mustachios as wolfmen, although clean-shaven as humans! 

S Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie. Okay, Bury Me Once or Twice: 
We mentioned that Monster portrayer Gienn Strange had been a 
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cowboy actor. To see Strange in Western regalia, check out the readily 
available first episode of television's The Lone Ranger. For years. Strange 
portrayed the bartender on Gunsmoke. 

Z Nom de Incisor; Regarding Dracula, Carradine's alias in the two 
House films was "Baron Latos." Lugosi's in A & C Meet Frankenstein is 


"Doctor Lajos." Some variation of this name must have been part of the 
Draculean nomenclature. Where's Professor Leonard Wolf when you 
need him? 

Z The Mummy's Hand: With Dick Foran, Peggy Moran and (director) 
Christy Cabanne, doesn't the credit list soun(« like one of those that 
Johnny Carson's "Art Fern" used to rattle off for the ‘Tea-Time Movie”? 

J) The Mummy's Tomb: I noted "interminable flashbacks." In fact, 
they're almost nine minutes (interspersed with head shots of "old" 
Banning as he narrates), which is a hell of a lot for a 61-minute movie. 

J) Sittin on the Dock: The fact that we've encountered Ardath Bey, 
Mehemet Bey, and Youssef Bey, not to mention actor Turhan Bey, does 
not indicate any particular relationship. "Bey" is a title of respect in 
Turkish and Egyptian cultures, I believe. Same reason all those 
Godfathers are named "Don," and all those archbishops seem to have 
"Cardinal" for a middle name. A "Don" myself, I don't object. 

Your comments, conundrums, solutions and scandalous musings 
remain welcome. Here's a computer-produced (now ain't that 
authoritative?) illustration regarding House of Frankenstein that 1 
submitted too late for Cult #31, but it does illuminate. If my editors 
have it redrawn, even by a madman with crayons, I salute them.* 
Source material: "I'm going to give that brain of yours a new home," 
Niemann says to Herr Ullmann, "in the skull of the Frankenstein 
Monster. As for you, Strauss, I'm going to give you the brain of the Wolf 
Man, so that all your waking hours will be spent in untold agony, 
awaiting the full of the moon, which will change you into a werewom" 
Not long afterward, Niemann tells his servant Daniel that 'Talbot's 
body is the perfect home for the Monster's brain." This doesn't sit well 
with Daniel, who wants Talbot's body. For heterosexual reasons, I 
hasten to add, namely to present a more handsome form to the gypsy 
girl. Only a real loser would consider Lon Chaney, Jr. handsomer. 

'Editor's note: We appreciate Don's efforts to continue to illuminate our readere with 
personal touches such as the Brain Map. Just for the record we were able to find a 
madperson with a computer rather than crayons to reproduce his brilliant drawing! 
We didn’t have to look very far. At any rate, we salute Don Mankowski for his unique 
and scholarly take on the ongoing Continuity series. It takes someone with a good 
brain to be able to keep track of all thatl 



Brain Map by Gustav Niemann, M.D.* *Mad Doctor 


Computer-produced illustration regarding House of Frankenstein 
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Satan Was A Lady 

When I first met Doris Wishman a Utile over three 
years ago, 1 immediately realized that the key to this 
remarkable. wiUful, intimidating woman wat that, in her 
own mind, Doris was still a working filmmaker, who just 
happened to have been between projects for the last 
fifteen or so years. 

Even if l!>oris was a studio director widi milUons in the 
bank and her own backlot production shingle, this 
would have been a remarkable, maybe even a delusional 
self-perception. In the dog-eat-dog film biz, people don't 
go for fifteen years without making a movie. 'Hiat's not 
even called retirement, it's caUed oblivion. And Doris 
was (and always has been)the farthest thing from a 
studio filmmaker. Her most recent production at the 
time I met her, the indep>endently produced 1986 slasher 
pic A Night to DismmivT, had been an unmitigated 
disaster, in large part because half her negative was 
destroyed in a tab accident at a time when neither Doris 
nor the lab was carrying productitm insurance. Doris 
finished the film after a f«^on by completely reworking 
the plotline to accommodate outtakes and unused 
footage, but the resulting movie was deemed 
unreteaseable by every distributor she contacted, and 
was never screened in commercial theatres. Since Doris 
paid for everything herself, this was a personal as well as 
a professional catastrophe one which almost left her 
bankrupt. 

But when I met her, Doris was barely interested in 
talking about her more than 25 previous films, or the 
accidents of fate and fortune that had reduced her 
circumstances. She had an idea a minute about films 
she'd like to make a softcore spy spoof entitled "Jane 
Blonde: Secret Agent" was particularly present in her 
thoughts that day. And 1 can remember being touched 
and impressed by what 1 took to be her eccentric tenacity 
in refusing to admit that the game was pretty much over. 

Well, guess what? The indomitable Doris Wishman 
was completed a new movie, and it's every bit as potent 
and characteristic a film as some of her best work. Satan 
Wns A Lady finds Wishman working once again with 
some of the recognizable conventions of the "roughies" 
of her sexploitation days (the best known of which is 
probably Bod Girls Go To Hell, though the less well 
known Indeeent Drtirrs and Love Toy are both even better 
films). A saga about power, betrayal and female 
sexuality, Satan proves that Doris Wishman really is 
what her fans have claimed for her a dark auteur of 
human desire. As an adjunct to what is already one of 
the most singular bodies of work in exploitation 
filnunaking history, this is a movie not to be missed. 

The stunningly beautiful Honey Lauren, in what is 
easily one of the best acting jobs ever featured in a 
Wishman production, is Cleo Irane, a barroom pole 
dancer and sometime dominatrix who decides to make it 
out of her dead end life by blackmailing one of her 
richest customers. Honey's plans go awry when her 
deadbeat boyfriend (Glyn Styler, done up in Beatles 
haircut and dark glasses like one of those evil beat poets 
that were such a fixture of the roughies back in 1965) 
finds her ill gotten cash and promptly gaiitbles every 
nickel of it away. Lies, deceit, violence and toplessness 
ensue, as Honey's struggle for an independent lifestyle 
lead her to ever more desperate acts. 

Despite what were obviously more controlled 
production circumstances than on some of her most 
recent works, Satan Was a Lady is an identifiable 
Wishman effort in every regard. When Honey grows 
jealous of a a beautiful young dancer at the club, the 
remark by the owner that sets her off is played 
repeatedly and with large dollops of reverb over her 
agitated face, and continuity problems are solved by 
unmotivated cutaways to objects in the room or pictures 
hanging on the wall. Viewers inclined to dismiss 
Wishman as an inept director will, as usual, fail to 
recognize that for Wishman, a self-educated filnunaker, 
this is the language of film as she knows it - her own way 
of speaking, and what makes her work special and 
unique. 

Satan star Lauren (peritaps best known as one of the 
topless vampires who attempted to seduce Keanu 
Reeves in Beam Stoker's Dracula) brings a level of 


psychological truth to her character that is remarkable, 
especially given the schematic event structure Wishman 
favors. The shocking suddenness of Lauren's shift to 
violence, which reflects Wtshman's usual commitment to 
psychological immediacy rather than detailed character 
development, might not work as well as it does if 
Lauren's performance weren't so meticulously grounded 
in a recognizable reality. And while as in most Wishman 
films, there is no shortage of beautiful and semi-clad 
women, Laiuen stands out, a sex symbol waiting to 
happen. Kudos also to producer Beau Gillespie for 
allowing Wishman the freedom to create a movie in her 
own way, while encouraging her to innovate with such 
touches as some stunning musical interludes from Styler 
which function as a kind of Greek chorus commenting 
on the allure and the dangers of tragic desire. 

There will undoubtedly be those who see 5afan Was a 
Lady and write off Doris Wishman once again as a 
filmmaker who. despite more than two dozen movies 
and 40 years in the business, is a director who hasn't 
learned a thing. They miss the point of course, because 
rather than a weakness, that is Doris Wishman's greatest 
strength. In a world full of cynical, machine tooled 
studio nonsense, Wishntan is a director who means it, 
and who has stayed true to herself, and always gone her 
own way. As an act of will, a career capstone, and a 
tribute to one of the most remarkable women to ever yell 
"Action!" or "Cut!" on a movie set, the very existence of 
Satan Was a Lady is a cause for celebration. 

R»vl»w»d by R»y Gi*«na 

Inga 

(1967: Written & Directed by Joe Serno. Starring 
Marie Llljedahl. Swedish, dubbed in English. 84 
min.)) 

The erotic classic which explores the differences 
between love on the one hand, and prostitution on the 
other. We begin with a simple soap opera filled with 
lecherous married men, corruptible single women on the 
brink of dreaded middle-age who'll pay well for love 
with the proper gigolo. There are older couples with 
open minds, and other walk of life specimens. 

Into their midst is dropped lender, virtuous, 
intellectuai, 17-year-old Inga. "I like to read the classics" 
How she gels changed to every9one's way of lusting is 
what this tale is all about. 

There are short voyeuristic set-pieces in the shower, 
scenes of dis-robing before the open window, and a 
fairly sophisticated erotic coupling cut to music in 
anticipation of MTV music videos that wouldn't happen 
for another two decades. The stene where two young 
kids have conspired for Inga to loose her virginity in a 
bam on a coimtry road is brimming with suspense and 
sexual tension. 

This Collector's Edition includes the uncut feature, 
original theatrical trailers and rare outtakes. Young 
Marie Liljedahl was Playboy Magazine's Sex Star of 1971. 
This classic of erotica is available from El Cinema. See 
them on the web: www.SeductionCinema.com 
Ravlawad by Ulchaal Copnar 



Pitch People 
(2000.87 min., USA) 

Directed by Stanley Jacobe 
Pitch People is the best. An entertaining, informative 
film about the art of pitching. Director Stanley Jacobs 
lakes an inside look at the amazing world of individuals 
that pitch products for a living. Pitching is a time 
honored profession that is second only to the oldest 
known profession. A pitch person must mesmerize a 
crowd of total strangers with live demonstrations of 
products that they never knew that needed; let alone 


knew existed. According to their research, the earliest 
recorded film of someone pitching a product is a woman 
in the 1920 Vermont State Fair. 

Ed McMahon learned pitching in the 1940's on the 
Atlantic City Boardwalk. He honed his skills in order to 
earn enough money to attend college and break into 
television, eventually becoming the greatest pitch person 
to Johimy Carson. 

Pitch People was shot on Super 16mm in the 1.66:1 
aspect ration. 'This enabled director Jacobs to get a finer 
and more detailed image that differentiates from the 
archival footage that he was able to obtain. The result is 
a modem documentary that is able to combine the past 
and the present in a lively manner. 

Ravlawad by Coco Klyonaga 


Vampire Vermont 
(Jelmack Productions, 2001] 

Chris Mack's feature film debut is an unsettling blend 
of kitsch and blatant horror, concerning a group of 
disparate friends who are vacationing at a secluded 
house in Vermont. They soon discover that it's anything 
but Maple syrup the local inhabitants want! One of the 
women wanders out into the woods and meets a 
vampire, but when she awakens no one believes her. The 
vampire eventually shows up at their doorstq:), claiming 
to be a friend of the woman's deceased brother. Yet her 
brother, who resembles a cross between Opie Taylor and 
David Spade, isn't really dead, just one of the undead. 
Amcmg the first people transformed is a pothead, which 
makes for an incredibly disgusting scene later when he's 
shown trying to grind raw meat in a juicer, then using 
blood in his bong. And then there is the with the vampire 
sucking blood out of IV tubes. Overall, a decent addition 
to the filmic vampire mythos. 

Ravlawad by Kavin LIndanmuth 

Ghost Dance 

(Transworld Entertainment, 1984) A mummified 
Amerindian corpse from the late 1880's is unearthed by 
a female archeologist, a corpse that turns out to be a 
renegade member of the Ghost Dance Religion. The 
followers believed that the while man would 
miraculously disappear from the land and that all the 
buffalo herds and animals would reappear, how it once 
was before the reservations. Yet this particular follower 
went out and look matters into his own hands. He and 
his angio wife went on a killing rampage. Now, with his 
grave disturbed, his spirit possesses an Indian who tries 
to loot his grave and the new killings begin, (t turns out 
that the woman archeologist is his reincarnated wife. 
Ravlawad by Kavin LIndanmuth 

Berlin Wie Es War 

(Leode Laforgue. Germany, released 1950) 

Depending on the source, Leo de Laforgue filmed this 
documentary sometime between 1935 and 1943, but for a 
variety of reasons it wasn't released until after the 
second World War in 1950. Opening with the title 
"Syirdonie Einer Weltstadl," which translates roughly to 
"Symphony of a Metropolis," it is clear that Laforgue 
was trying to link his film historically to Walter 
Ruttmann's 1927 silent masterpiece Berlin, die Symfonie 
einer Grossstadt (aka. The Symphony of a Great City). 
Actually, while de Laforgue's film is interesting in its 
own way, it is nonetheless so extremely inferior to 
Ruttmarm's film that the pathetic attempt to link the two 
is nothing less than embarrassing. 

Ruttmann's film is a masterpiece of early 
documentation and presentation that focuses on the 
pulsating rhythm of the city for one day, from dawn until 
late in the night. Very much influence by the altitudes 
and theories of the Neue Sachlichkeil („New Objectivity" 
or „New Realism") art movement of Germany during the 
Weimar Republic (which included such painters as Otto 
Dix and George Gross), Ruttmann's visually exciting, 
brilliantly filmed and edited silent movie was as much of 
a celebration as it was a jaundiced criticism of Berlin and 
its inhabitants at the time. 

Laforgue's film, on the other hand, lacks the jaded but 
critical eye of the earlier ode to Berlin, and draws most of 
its strength from the unintended position it gained after 
the war that of being a visual documentation of what 
the city was like before die machinations of the National 
Socialists — that's Nazis to people like you and me — led 
to its (and The Fatherland's) destruction. In fact, filmed 
under the auspices of the government of the time (as was 
any film made in Germany back then), Laforgue's film 
was originally meant to be more or less a celebration of 
^Berlin, the Reichshauptstadt," extolling the city's 
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doCtsaiozi SdiiLon 

The "definitive" release of INGA includes 

- The "Uncut" English Version 

Digitally transferred from the original 35mm Negative 

- The "Uncut" Swedish Version 

Digitally transferred from the original 35mm Negative 

- Two Theatrical Trailers 

- Never-Before-Seen Outtakes 

- Commentary track with 
Director Joseph Samo 
Assistant Director Peggy Steffans 

- Exclusive audio interview with 
INGA star Marie Liljedahl 

- On-camera interview 
with Director Joseph Samo 

- Preview to the 1969 sequel "Inga II" 

- Full-color Booklet 

Two PLAYBOY appearances for 
star MARIE LILJEDAHL 
including "Top Sex Star of 1971" 

SEASTAIB 
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people, its buildings and streets, its cultural and 
entertainment possibilities, as well as almost every other 
aspect of the city's general infrastructure one might 
think of. 

Ironically enough, once Laforgue finished the film, it 
was banned by Paul Josef Goebbels, Nazi Germany's 
Minister of Culture. Between the creation of the film and 
its completion, World War TWo was already in full 
swing, and Allied bombs had long begun to rain from 
the sky, flattening everything Laforgue's film so 
venerated, and Goebbels had no desire to remind 
Berliners what their city had been like before the powers 
that be led their country down the ugly path into war 
and death. After The Nation of Beer and Wurst had been 
pulverized, the controlling powers eventually allowed 
the film to be released, with the new, more up to date 
title Berlin Wie Es War, which literally translates to 
„Berlin As It Was," And indeed, that is what the film 
shows, complete with some of the most obnoxious 
background music ever made. (Supplied by Prof. Rudolf 
Katting, the good man tortures the viewer with 3 or 4 or 
5 German standards — „Schlagers,'' as they are called by 
the natives'-rendered in 5 or 6 or 7 different orchestral 
arrangements that do nothing less than present a 
damned powerful argument that Lawrence Welk was 
actually a very talent^ musician.) Probably in the hope 
that the experience of this film might function at some 
educational level, as late as the end of the 1980's Berlin 
Wie Es War still had an afternoon showing a couple of 
times a week in a (West) Berlin movie theatre. 

Berlin Wie Es War is interesting, as are all films that 
document a place and time that is forever gone. That 
aside, the music sucks and the editing is painful; 
numerous shots seem to last mere seconds, and while the 
technique of Montage Shot works well for pop videos 
and Schwarzennegger films, in this documentary it is 
merely painful to the eyes and annoying. 

(One can't help but wonder whether the brutal editing 
was actually part of the autochthonous film, for it seem 
odd that a movie made originally to celebrate the 
Reichshauptstadt at a time when there wasn't a single 
circumcised man left in the city completely lacks even 
one Nazi uniform, flag, decoration or any other sort of 
visual reference to the country's fascist regime.) Still, for 
all its numerous flaws, Berlin We Es War is still one of 
the few films around that documents one of Germany's 
most important cities at a time in which it was still 
flourishing, and that alone makes it an interesting visual 
experience. 

Reviewed by Bryin Abraham 
2069; A Sexy Odyssey 

(1974/ West Germany, dubbed In English. 77 min. 
Alena Penz, Nine Fredric, Catherine Conti. Produced 
by Gunther Kept, Dir by George Kell)) 

Here's another soft* core erotic classic released by 
Retro -Seduction Cinema in a nice edition. Ye old editor 
seems to recall running this one in 35mm when it was 
new. In the 1970's I worked at Seattle's Midtown Theatre 
which played many of the European imports directed by 
Alan Vidra, and dubbed into English for the American 
market. These arty films appealed to an arty couples 
trade and seemed the rage for a few years. 

Although this one under consideration is a soft core 
sex film, a story about a spaceship full of lovely ladies 
from Venus who come to Earth and are amazed at the 
powers their fantastic charms have over these curious 
things called males. The action is hot, though all soft- 
core: it could easily have been the softer of two versions 
(something that was a common practice in the 
transitional '70s). 

This is a fine couple's film with fine music and fun 
situations for adults. It will pul the viewer in a nostalgic 
and romantic mood. Hopefully Seduction Cinema has a 
whole vault full of these foreign classics on tap, ready for 
reissue. 

Reviewed by Michael Copner 

Strawberry Eatatea 
(Sub Rosa Studios, 2000} 

A Syracuse University college professor leads an 
expedition of students, including one with a camera, into 
the haunted Smith Garrett Building which pu^ortedly 
is haunted by all the insane patients who died there 
when it was an insane asylum. Their goal is to find out if 
the place really is haunted. One of the women, looking 
remarkably like actress Debbie Rochon, is a professional 
psychic, the cameraman a jaded post-teenager who's on 
the verge of resembling an aids victim, and the professor 
is THE stereotype of professors, complete with cardigan 
sweater. Although there are some creepy moments, such 
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as when they are talking on the walkie talkies and they 
are talking about what they see, and the part with the 
glowing eyes, the actors simply couldn't pull this off. all 
too self conscious of the video camera pointed in their 
faces. But the mock-documentary, told entirely from the 
camera's point of view, is a really original idea if you 
haven't seen Blair witch or The Last Broadcast... 
Reviewed Kevin LIndenmuth 


Chain of Souls 

Here's a new one from Cinematrix which outshocks 
any devil worship or cult film made in recent times. 
Stephanie Kane portrays a young girl who comes to 
Hollywood to be an actress. In the telling of this tale, 
virtually everyone in Hollywood is involved in thte 
demonic cult, from the police department to the waitress 
next door. Hunky young Joe Decker, who looks like he 
just stepped out of Grntirman'i Quaiierly, is a headshol 
photographer we think can be trusted; but can he? 
Nickella Dee Schlanger is a fine actress, and her 
sumptuous, prolonged death scene is the most painful 
moment in the film. 

The Eugene James production is well written by 
Dennis Devine and directed by the talented Steve Jarvis. 
It's graced by a gripping music score by Michael Kelley. 
For order information you can contact Cinematrix 
directly: 818-887-1942. 

Reviewed by Coco Klyonaga 

Elves 

(1989; Dir. Jeff Mendel) 

Bad Cri'inlins rip-offs come and go, foremost among 
this ignoble bunch of ’SOs formula schlock horror swill 
are Choiilirs, Hobgoblin!>, Spookim, Miinihirs, and 
Lfprei-lmiin. But this low-budget, numb-skulled little 
lemon somehow manages to go that extra shabby mile 
and become the worst in this duplication process. 

The strictly by-the-numbers plot revolves around an 
obnoxious virginal teen bimbo (the highly annoying and 
not endearing Julie Austin) who's just turned 17; the 
stupid adolescent brat accidentally awakens a bogus- 
looking, none-too-frightening monster which was 
created by the bimbo's crippled ex-Nazi granddad. The 
unsightly dwarf creature has to bang the bimbo so that a 
new Aryan race can be created and subsequently the 
Third Reich can start afresh. Also involved in the asinine 
story are a gaggle of pistol packing neo-Nazi scumballs 
who bleed foamy while liquid when shot (this trait is 
never explained), and a groggy Dan Haggerty wearily 
going through the motions as a boozy, heroic department 
store Santa. 

Elves strikes out something terrible on all the essential 
filmic bases: bland, unbecoming performances from a 
noticeably disinterested cast, chintzy production values, 
a confus^, hard to follow AND swallow messed-up 
script, flat direction, sluggish pacing, and a very terrible 
beast that isn't even an elf. just a lousy troll instead. 
Erstwhile Land of the Giants star Deanna Lund as the 
nasty bitch slepmom winds up eating some serious 
amps when the troll losses a radio in the bathtub she's 
soaking in, but not even a slightly juicy scene such as this 
can salvage this dismal wreck. 

Reviewed by Joe Wawntynlak 

Haunted House 
(2001 Cherry Tree Films) 

During the first ten minutes of viewing this movie 1 
kept on thinking "Damn, another self-reverential Blair 
Witch rip-off". But as 1 continued to watch, and the 
characters became more developed, it quickly 
transformed into a captivating and creepy film, I really 
hated the lawyer at first but writer/ director Conrad John 
managed to pull it off and make him one of the more 
interesting characters. Two filmmakers videotape the 
reactions of their friends in a local haunted house, and 
set up some cheap gags to scare them, but when their 
makeup man is found dead, his hair turned totally 
white, events lake a more terrifying turn. All chaos 
breaks loose and the threat of the haunted house 
becomes very real. The sense of dread is well conveyed. 
Check www.hauntfldhQusemovie.com to find out more 
info. 

Reviewed by Kevin LIndenmuth 

Return to Cabin By The Lake 

Judd Nelson, who keeps on getting those serial killer 
roles in his old age, returns as insane screenwriter 
Stanley Caldwell, this time infiltrating a movie set that is 
shooting his last script, "Cabin By The Lake". He simply 
wants to make sure it is done right. But he must kill the 


director, some actresses and extras along the way. With 
nearly everyone eliminated he ends up directing the end 
of the film, but this is interrupted and Stanley is almost 
electrocuted to death. Not as entertaining as the first 
movie. 

Reviewed by Kevin LIndenmuth 

Mayhem Motel 
(Disturbance Films, 2001) 

First off, this film isn't for everyone. But if you're a fan 
of David Lynch or early John Waters, then Mnyhm Moirl 
is right up your alley. It's about the events that happen in 
a single night at a cheap motel, basically a series of 
vignettes, in which we see everything from spanking to 
vomiting to murder. I was inde^ disturbed. Directed by 
Karl Kempter. www.dislurbancefilms.com 
Reviewed by Kevin LIndenmuth 

Killjoy 

(Full Moon, 2001) 

This new video features a pretty cool villain by the 
name of Killjoy, a sort of cross between Freddy Krueger 
and one of the Killer Klowm From Outer Spare. It begins 
with a guy who has a crush on a girl. But the girt has an 
evil boyfriend, the leader of a gang, and the evil one is 
sick of this guy hanging hanging around his girlfriend. 
So he kills him. Little does the evil dude know that the 
guy had previously summoned a creature known as 
Killjoy, and within a year this creature is wreaking havoc 
on the gang. Killjoy also wants the girl for himself as 
well. Car! Washington, who scripted the movie, has a 
brief cameo. 

Reviewed by Kevin LIndenmuth 

A House in the Hills 
(1993; Oir. Ken WIederhorn) 

Lovely, willowy, unappreciated straw-blonde 
knockout Helen Slater gives a characteristically strong 
and winsome performance as a struggling, out of work 
L. A. actress who's hired by a rich couple to take care of 
their stately countryside mansion while the hoity-toity 
twosome are away on vacation. Michael Madsen, who 
was terrifyingly on the money as the blithely malevolent 
Mr. BIcmde in Reservoir Dogs, is equally impressive here 
as a cagey, fearsome prowler who breaks into the 
opulent abode and lakes poor Helen hostage. 
Suspenseful, handsomely made, and absorbing, A House 
in the Hills boasts an intelligently wrought, very clever 
and enthralling twist-ridden script, a funny, likeable turn 
by the always delightful Jeffrey Tambor (Gerry 
ShandlLng's meek, bumbling sidekick on the sujktI', 
sorely missed cable series The Larry Sanders Show) as a 
gregarious, but meddlesome neighbor, and unusually 
above bar direction from the often lackluster Ken 
Wiederhom, who makes belated amends here for having 
written and directed the appallingly meager zombie 
horror "comedy" Return of the Living Dead Part II. A 
modest, but totally up to snuff little winner. 

Reviewed by Joe Wawrzyniak 

The Offspring 
(1987; Dir. Jeff Burr) 

One of the most richly cherished memories of my 
gloriously misspent youth stems from seeing this 
ghoulishly right-on horror anthology flick in a theater 
with my younger brother. We both quite enjoyed it and 
today it holds a special place in my heart for the simple 
reason that in today's depressingly restrictive 
blockbusters only "multiplex monopoly" this modest 
fright feature would sadly never see the light of a 
projector; instead it would be dumped straight straight 
to video. And that's everyone's loss, man. 

A snoopy reporter (an oddly restrained performance 
by the usually more manic Susan lyrell) visits the seedy 
podunk burg Oldfield, Tennessee and interviews a 
kindly librarian (the late, great Vincent Price, who makes 
the most of his small, yet pivotal part), who informs 
"Tyrell about the town's sordid, depraved, blood- 
^atter»l histoiy by relating a quartet ot spooky stories. 
Inrst tale: Clu Gulager delivers a stand-out, gui-busting 
turn as a clumsy, cloddish, middle-aged milquetoast 
dweeb who murders a lovely young woman he's got the 
hols for and does the dirty deed with her fresh corpse (at 
her wake, no less!!!). A hideously misshapen, murderous 
zombie baby is the result of this twistra tryst. Second 
Yam: A two-bit crook (well played with characteristic 
slimy aplomb by Weekend at Bernie's Terry Kiser) gets 
mortally wounded by two hoods he shafted ana is 
brought back to life by a wise, reclusive ex-slave old 
black man (a fine, mesmerizing Harry Caeser) who has 
discovered the secret to immortality. Third opus: A 
carnival glass eater falls for a winsome young missus 
and decides to bag out on the freakshow scene, thereby 
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incurring ihe wrath of the carnival's formidable voodoo 

1 >rieste5S owner (juicily hammed to villainous perfection 
>y Tlw Oim’gn Man's Rosalind Cash). Fourth anecdote: A 
ragtag group of brutish, no-account Civil War soldiers 
led by a sadistic captain (the ubiquitous Cameron 
Mitchell in peak scurvy form) seek refuge in a 
dilapidated mansion inhabited by seemingly harmless, 
deformed oriihans. 

Very capably directed by Jeff Burr, with a pretty 
warpw and imaginative script by C. Courtney Joyner 
(who also penned the terrific haunted penitentiary 
shocker Prison), nicely grody make-up i/x by Rob 
Burman (said splatter runs the grisly gamut from 
splashy gunshot wounds to gory stabbmgs to a torso 
l>eing shredded from the inside out by sharp shards of 
glass to, most gruesome of all, a severely bumed-up 
uinbless body), and nifty cameos by Hammer scream 
queen Martine Beswicke as a convicted killer who gels 
executed at the very start of the film, the ever-imposing 
Lawrence Tierney as the grim-faced warden who 
presides over Beswicke's execution, and Angelo Rossitto 
as an antsy camy midget, T/ic Offspring rales as a 
good'n'ghaslly omnibus outing. 

Reviewed by Scary Joe Wawrzynlak 

Midnight Ride 

(1990, Italian. Dir. by Bob Bralver) 

Mark "Luke Skywalker" Hamili leaves the Force 
behind in favor of extremely seething, bug-eyed, 
scenery-gn.ashing psychosis as a murderous, fresh out of 
the loony bin mental patient Justin McKay, who stalks 
and terrorizes sweet, lovely Lara Markman (nice 
portrayal by blonde honey Savina Gersak) across lonely, 
misty California backroads en route to returning to the 
asylum so he can reunite himself with well-meaning, but 
ineffectual shrink Dr Hardy (a haggard Robert Mitchum 
shuffling his way to an easy paycheck). Lara's rugged, 
ass-stompin' policeman hubby Mark (beefy, baby-faced 
B-action pic lopliner Michael Dudikoff giving one of his 
better, more engaging performances) comes to the 
rescue. 

Competently directed by Roliert Bralver (who also co- 
wrote the tight, but derivative script), with slick 
cinemali^raphy by Robert D'Eltorre Piazzoli, a trashy, 
frenetic Goblin-style rock score by Carlo Maria Cordio, 
largely game acting from a solid cast, and several 
rousing sequences of vehicular carnage. Midnight Ride 
makes for an enjoyably Ira^y slice of "danger on the 
road" mayhem. Of course, it's Hamill's zealous, 
marvelously maniacal histrionics which gives this 
homicidal hitchhiker horror opus its extra si>ecial sleazy 
kick. Mark rants and laughs hysterically, bites his 
fingernails, snaps photos of his victims with an 
instamalic camera, lies Dudikoff to the hood of a 
sp>e^ing wxi cab, steals a bus, snuffs a few cops at a gas 
station, sucks on an ugly, unfriendly fat lady's glass eye 
(!), and generally l>enaves in a wired nulbar manner 
that's most unbecoming of a former Jedi Knight- 
Watching Hamili let it ^1 hang out somethin' freaky 
consolidates this film's status as a topflight cinecheese 
delight 

Renewed by Joe Wawrzynlak 
Scary Tales 

(Wettloor Productions, 2001) 

Mike Hoffman's feature debut is an above-average 
anthology about an unemployed man named Dennis 
Frye seeking work at an off-kilter job placement office 
run by Joel D. Wynkoop. But instead of telling him what 
Ihe job entails Wynkoop goes on about what will hapi>en 
to him once he takes the job. In one case he's working at 
a catering company, and on the way home he hit-and- 
runs a young girl and her doll. And then the dull starts 
to show up wherever he is until he finally gels its 
revenge His next job scenario is at at bookstore where he 
falls in love with one of the customers. By reading a book 
on how to have an "out-of-body" experiwice he visits her 
at night and subliminally tells her that she's in love with 
him, But he ends up returning to his body loo late, and 
his body is dead. The woman wakes up and realizes 
she's in love with him, but it's too late. You gel the idea. 
This strong wraparound hook works really well for the 
three stories and Bill Cassinelli as Dennis Frye is perfect 
in the role of the average guy character 
Reviewed by Kevin Llndenmulh 

The Monsterman 

The feature debut of Jose lYendes is a very furmy 
movie, whose low-budget, indie status wholeheartedly 
works to its adviurlage. A few hundred years in the 
future, in an abandoned world that looks exactly like our 
present day, goofy ninja aliens have wiped out mankind 
with a plague. All, that is, excejit for a sole survivor. 
Prendes, who also portrays this main character, has a 
good screen presence and his wry sense of humor 
propels the movie. 

After half a dozen encounters with the aliens he meets 
a surviving woman, portrayed by Denice Duff (The 


Siibspivies movies). Yes, this movie features something 
you rarely see in a low budget feature-g«ire name 
actors. In fact. Duff's performance is better than most of 
the movies she's been cast in. Also on hand are Conrad 
Brooks, in perhaps his best performance, as the leader of 
the aliens, and effects legend Tom Savini in a brief 
cameo. This is like a Mad Magazine version of / Am 
Ugend crossed with an old Roger Corman movie from 
the '60s. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 
La«t Stop Station 

This short film, written and directed by Andy 
Kumpon is one of the best shorts I've seen in a long 
while It concerns a tabloid rqH)rler (played by Kumpon) 
who runs out of gas in the boondocks and luckily comes 
across a gas station. But this particular gas station is run 
by monsters and he watches incredulously as they fill 
his lank and wipe his windshield. Amazed, and seeing 
dollar signs flash before his eyes - he lakes off and calls 
his photographer pal (Wayne Spitzer), so they can do a 
story on it. What hapj'ens is rather unex}>ecled. The 
black and white video and stark lighting, not to mention 
the fog machine, effectively add to the creepy mood and 
it reminded me of Night Flier, perhaps bwause of the 
tabloid reporter angle. Kumi»on Is also very convincing 
in the part of the reporter. 

Reviewed by Kevin Llndenmulh 

Hall of Mirrors 

A young gambling addict (Eric Johnson), way in over 
his head, becomes extremely desperate to pay off his 
growing debt, even if it means doing something highly 
illegal. The night before he's supposed to come up with 
the money he meets a lovely woman (Julie Arebalo) at a 
bar. They hit it off and end up back at her apartment. He 
goes home and is awakened by a cryptic phone call. The 
voice on the other end promises to get him out of his 
trouble if he shows up at a restaurant at noon the next 
day. With little choice, he agrees. When he arrives, a 
mysterious man meets him and explains that he can pay 
off his debt by buying high quality counterfeit money. 
For ten thousand they'll give him a hundred thousand in 
fake. After he agrees, and is taken to their counterfeiting 
operation, he sees that the woman he slept with the night 
before is involved, and from that point on he doesn't 
know who to trust. 

1 had no idea what was going to happen in this film - 
it gripped my interest and kept me guessing all the way 
to the CT\d. The story was also dei'ressing as hell, not a 
bad thing. In all. Hall of Mirrors is one of the best shot 
digital movies I've ever seen. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 



Astro Boy 

Many Cull Moux'.'i readers have a fondness for 
Godzilla and the related giant Japanese monsters. A 
smaller slice of our readership may have an cross-over 
interest in Japanese comic art and animation. For those 
who love this fine art form of film and television, there is 
good news in the American release of the new Astro Boy 
series from Manga Video. From Japan's "God of 
Comics", Osamu Tezuka - one of Ihe seminal forces 
behind the advent of Japanese comic art and animation. 
Manga is proud to release their video series in cross- 
promotion with Dark I lorse Comics as they publish (for 
the first time in Ihe US) the original manga comic book 
in English. 

Astro Boy wowed American audiences in 1963 when 
the original B&W episodes first aired on NBC. finding 
their way into the highest rated lime slot (6:30pm-7:00) 
for the New York metropolitan area. The show had a 
tremendous impact on American children and was 
extremely influential in establishing the popularity of 
robot' heroes in the US. In 1983. Tezuka Productions, in 
cooperation with the Nipjron Television and Network 


Corporation, created a higher quality color version of 
Astro Boy. This updated 51 episode series begins with the 
origin of Astro ^y and will be available on home video 
in the US for the first time. 

The popularity of this character is leading to the 
forthcoming film from Hollywood, the first ever 
translation of a Japanese animated series into a feature 
film. Currently in production with Sony Films and Jim 
Henson's Pictures. Columbia Pictures' big screen version 
of the robot hero is slated for release in 2004, and will be 
directed by Eric Leighton, who directed Disney's 
Dinosaur.. 

Manga is releasing the first 3 VHS volumes, each 
containing five 30-minute episodes of the series, as our 
magazine goes to press. The underlying message of 
Tezuka in his cartoon series is one of kindness and 
selflessness in the face of discrimination and human 
prejudice, a message children and their parents could 
well heed. With the success of other Japanese animated 
programming currently broadcasting on US television 
(Sptvri Raeer, Pokeinan, i^ailor Moon and Dragonball Z), this 
is sure to find a home as a role model among children 
eager to enjoy exciting adventures from another culture. 
The new series is more sci-fi than ever, taking place in 
April 2(X30, when the young android is created. For more 
info check www.manga.com 
Reviewed by Coco Klyonaga 

Hollywood Boulevard 

(1976; 0. Allen Arkush & Joe Dante) 

A sur]irisingly sly and dead on parody of "screw 
substance and style, let’s just get this sucker in the can 
and toss in every last thing we can think of" quick and 
dirty no-budget Grade Z filmmaking, a true marvel of 
cut'n'paste cost-cutting ingenuity that was shot in a 
scant ten days on a paltry S60,000 budget for Roger 
Gorman's New World Pictures. 

Perky, blonde-tressed trash film favorite Candice {Pets, 
Mama's Dirty Girls) Rialson gives an energetic, wholly 
engaging performance as Candy Wednesday, a sweet 
wet-behind-the-ears ingenue fresh off the bus from 
Indiana who goes to Los Angeles to make it big in the 
movie biz; the aspiring actress winds up scoring a gig as 
a stunt woman for prolific one feature a week schlock 
studio Miracle Pictures (their motto: "If it's a good 
picture, it's a Miracle!"). Candy toils in one tawdry 
potboiler after another (she barely manages to survive a 
particularly hellish one week shoot in the Philippines, 
where she's gleefully gang-banged by a bunch of greasy, 
over enthusiastic horny male extras!), eventually 
becoming Miracle Pictures' latest junk movie queen. 
Alas, a vicious unknown killer has been randomly 
picking off actresses on the film sets (one murder 
actually gets caught on film, thus becoming a most grisly 
snuff reel!). Soon only Candy is left. A showdown 
between Candy and the killer occurs directly underneath 
the legendary Hollywood sign. 

Directors Arkush and Dante, both making their 
directorial debuts after editing countless trailers for 
Corman and working from a hip, clever, brilliantly self- 
referential and ahead-of-its-time script by Patrick Hobby, 
don't miss a trick with this wickedly witty send up of 
nickel and dime filmmaking. The brisk pace, playful, 
tongue-in-cheek self-deprecating tone, overripe 
hambone acting, and constant onslaught of cheap, but 
amusing gags are nicely sustained. 

The stand-out cast of B-movie perennials includes: 
Mary Woronov as a spitefully jealous aging exploitation 
pic starlet, Jeffrey Kramer as a harried hack screenwriter. 
White Line Fetn-r director Jonathan Kaplan as leering, 
clumsy voyeuristic propmaster Scotty, Tara Strohmeir as 
a struggling actress, a droll Paul Bartel as a pretentious 
director who wears riding boots and strives to inject 
"Meaningful qualities" into his shitty features, and the 
redoubtable Dick Miller as a sleazy agent . Charles B. 
Griffith, Forrest J Ackerman, and Robby the Robot make 
cameo appearances at a gala film premiere, while 
directors Joseph McBride and Barbara Peters pop up as 
an uptight couple at a drive-in. There's an extra in a 
Godzilla costume. Half the fun steins from identifying 
all the bits and pieces spliced in from previous movies: 
choice snippets from The Big Dbll House and The Big Bird 
Cage. Big Serf Mama, Crazy Mama, Death Raee 2000, The 
Hot Box, Unholy Rollers. The Terror, and Battle Beyond the 
Sun are all showcased herein. Belter yet, the first rale 
country-rock group Commander Cody and His Lost 
Planet Airmen materialize for an utterly insane rendition 
of the hilariously raunchy Texas swing tune 
"Everybody's Doin' It." Overall, this one's a total blast. 
Reviewed by Joe Wawrzynlak 
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Passion and Betrayal 

(2002, Directed by Bob Chinn, Produced by Nicole 
London. ) 

For those who enjoy hard core adult films and videos, 
Bob Chirm is the guy making the best stuff on the market 
today. He was probably making the best stuff when it 
was 8, 16, and 35 rrun films, and he's finally adapted to 
video better than any director in the business. 

Mr. Chinn is a fan of cinema noir, has always enjoyed 
the thrillers and mysteries of the 1940's and found a way 
to use the logic of many earlier writers and filmmakers 
for his own formula for success. Writers of such ongoing 
series as The Saint, or The Shadow, or The Falcon or any 
number of others realized that a series character that 
caught on with the public was like finding gold in your 
back yard. If j'>eople like the new novel, not only will 
they look for the new ones, creating a ready market for 
your product. They will also seek out all your earlier 
product, making certain the old merchandise moves off 
the shelves. 

When Bob created the character of Johnny Wadd. 
Detective for .-m on-going series of films starring John C. 
Holmes, one of the immediate results was that it created 
a huge market for "the product" and theaters began 
selling any film Holmes made as a Johnny Wadd film. 
With the death of Mr. Holmes in the mid 1980’s that 
situation cannot continue. 

After a long intermission, director Chinn has resumed 
making the series he created so many years ago- 
Obviously, in so doing he has had to re-cast the famous 
sleuth His new discovery is one Joel Lawrence, probably 
the most well endowed gentleman Chinn or any of the 
adult casting agencies could find. We've got to say that 
even this big is not big enough to fill the shoes 
(shorts???) of the late, great John Holmes. We've got to 
assume an endowment like that happens once every 
century or so, and there's no one alive who could 
measure up to Holmes. But in so many other ways, 
Chinn has taken a step up with his new talent. Joel 
Lawrence can act, he's a personable seeming dude 
(Holmes always played his parts like a cocky sone-of-a- 
bitch no one could like), and he's much more handsome 
than Holmes was. 

In the current series, Chinn is treating things almost 
like an old movie serial- He's calling the series, "The 
Sword of Charlemagne", and each video has an 
individual title. 'The third and latest is Passion and 
Betraynl, and has the gritty feel of a B-movie mystery. 
Which reminds us that Bob Chinn is one of the few film 
fans in the trade, an educated director who had a career 
outside XXX films before settling in on the adult 
business. 

The cast is roupded out by an assortment of busty 
babes who keepi the suspense going in this story of 
betrayal and retribution in the seamy, seductive 
underbelly of Hollywood. We've featured Bob Chinn in 
our pages before. Next issue we hope to have a "group 
interview" including Chinn and many of his new series 
players in an exclusive Cult Movies photo story. 
R0vi»w9d by Coco Klyonoga 

Gemini 

(Aka SdseijI) (1999) 

Directed by Shinya Tsukamoto 

A doctor (Ryo) runs a successful practice in tum-of- 
the-century Japan. It would appear he has it all. A 
beautiful, mysterious wife (Masahiro Motoki), money, a 
beautiful home coupled with a haughty, elitist attitude. 
One stormy night he turns away a slum mother and her 
ailing child to attend a minor accident to the town's 
mayor. He tells his wife that these (leople are subhuman 
and unworthy of treatment. It's shortly afterwards that 
his ideal life begins to unravel. Both of his parents die in 
mysterious ways and his wife hints of buried incidents 
in her past. The audience and the good doctor are both 
thrown for a loop when his exact double, identically 
dressed in tweeds appears in his garden and sends him 
falling down a well. The story begins in earnest at this 
point. Without giving away any more of the film's many 
surprises, let's just say the doctor's life up to this point 
has been one of carefully guarded secrets, and in the 
space of a few hours masks of civility are forcefully tom 
away. 

Shinya Tsukamoto is best known in the west for his 
cyberpunk classics Tetsuo and Tetsuo II, with their 
rapid-fire editing and gruesome Grand Guignol 
excesses. Gemini begins as the complete antithesis of 
these films, with glacial pacing and overly composed 
photography, which hammers home the unyielding 
complacency of the doctor's life and surroundings. Hang 
in there; before all is said and done, the viewer's senses 
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will be jolted with the familiar surreal sights and sounds 
that first landed the director on the map. 

Based u^>on the novel by Edogawa Ram}>o, it would be 
appropriate for the film to end on a downbeat, nihilistic 
note. Amazingly, Gemini's conclusion is jarring in its 
optimism, suggesting that lessons have been learned in 
the doctor's trial by fire. Gemini can be recommended 
heartily to viewers in search of a grim shocker, a stalely 
art film and a good movie. 

Gemini does not have an official U.S. release, although 
it is available on Warner Bros. DVD in region 2 formats 
and is available from many mail-order video outlets. 
Reviewed by Greg Goodsell 

Remaking ROLLERBALL 

John McTieman's ROLLERBALL remake 

Not-so-hot on the heels of Urn Burton's big budget 
remake of 1968's classic PLANET OF THE APES comes 
director John McTieman's (DIE HARD, PREDATOR) 
2001/2002 rehash of 1975's semi-classic ROLLERBALL, 
that directed by Norman Jewison (FIDDLER ON THE 
ROOF. AGNES OF GOD) and starring James Caan (THE 
GODFATHER). McTieman's mind-numbing remake, 
starring little Chris Klein (AMERICAN PIE) as rookie- 
cum-instanl-superstar Jonathan Cross, is another prime 
example of Hollywood's insistence on sparing no 
expense in getting as far out of touch with an original 
property's merits as ^xissible. 1975's ROLLERBALL 
(itself based on screenwriter William Harrison's short 
story ROLLER BALL MURDER first published in the 
September, 1973 ESQUIRE), while not having much to 
recommend it for other than the game itself, has 
achieved cult status in various circles of sci-fi 
enthusiasts, extreme s)X)rts nuts, and those of us who 
aren't satisfied with the mere "entertainment' that 
modem sports are supposed to provide. McTieman's 
remake, while retaining the bare bones of the notion that 
viewer bloodlusi is in part responsible for the game's 
gradual breakdown (and dropping any political 
inclinations altogether, as originally RBM and I975's RB 
were corporate-created substitutes for corporate 
war/social outlets for violence by proxy), throws the 
simplicity of the original games out the window (along 
with any common sense). While I've heard that McT's 
original first working script was "on track," the usual 
subsequent rewrites, revisions and tinkerings left us 
with what we have lunging away from movie theaters 
right now. 

Basic premise unfolds thus-ly: miscellaneous young 
nobody Jonathan Cross (Chris Klein) is looking for 
something to do and ultimately hooks up with a new 
Eur-Asian extreme sport, ROLLERBALL, created by ex- 
Russian KGB bad-guy Petrovich (Jean Reno, who should 
come back as a zombie for LEON 2). SEDUCED by all the 
bucks, the fame, the cars, and the babes. Cross magically 
becomes Rollerball's newest superstar. After a deadly 
accident on track catapults RB's ratings, Petrovich 
suddenly makes the connection between blood and 
ratings and the game gets rough. Soon Cross (and pals 
LL Cool J and Rebecca Romijn-Slamos) are skating for 
their lives as Petrovich turns Rollerball into a deadly 
spectacle. Will they survive the game? Will you be awake 
to see it? 

Aside from abandoning any political message the 
film might've had, and aside from the lousy casting of 
Klein (James Caan's Jonathan E character, like in RBM, 
was a battled-scarred veteran of some 15 years in the 
game, a cultural hero with a deep pit in his soul in a 
sterile world of con>orate, communist-like control), all 
eyes should be where the cull element appeal (and 
today's extreme sports api'^al) should be: on the game. 
Roller Ball Murder's original game was a wild 
bastardization of oldschool roller derby, motorbike 
racing, and lacrosse (with a heavy nod to American 
football). Action took place on a tremendous, banked 
hardwood oval (Munich’s Olympic Basketball stadium 
for the 1975 film). There was a discemable sense of 
clarity and a logic to the game, with strategies, and (at 
first) some rules and penalties for misconduct. Even as 
the game broke down and degraded into full-scale 
murder, there was still a sense of logic to the play 
(arguably lost in the final world-championship, no lime 
limit game we see in the film). While the 1975 film 
modified the original game concept from the short story 
(which may not have been filmable at that time), 
Norman Jewison's version gave life to Harrison's brutal 
sport, and kept it all from careening wildly out of control 
amid any ensuing chaos. 

The 2(X)1/2(X)2 remake version of the game of 
Rollerball seems to defy any definite analysis. Gone are 
the aforementioned notions of strategy, and the basic 


idea of what game play is all about is unclear (1 guess 
fielding a ball and getting it into or onto a goal is about 
as good as it's going to get). Even the presskit skirts 
around defining the actual play of the game (whereas the 
original kit for the 1975 version went out of its way to 
describe the play, track dimensions, etc). Given the 
amount of confusing visuals/heavy cutting throughout 
game play, maybe we weren't supposed to know. Action 
takes place on a combination clear-glass/hardwood 
FIGURE-8 track, complete with crazy ramps and such, 
o}^ening things up for both bikers and skaters to go 
soaring about. That may all look just fantastic, but the 
inevitable impression is basically one of "what the hell is 
going on?" Adding to the confusion are the player's 
uniforms themselves, seemingly more akin to busy 
extreme sport or Olympic design, with alarming 
personal modification; whereas the 1975 version 
emphasized the unity of the team by uniform design 
(sort of like sadomasochistic football uniforms with 
leather pants and spiked gloves), the 02 remake loses the 
obvious unity for style and flash (certain players even 
wear large masks which, functional as they might be, 
seem loo impractical in a sport where how well you see 
things around you may determine how long you live). 
Praise must be given, however, for the concept of the co- 
ed team (originally hinted at in RBM). 

In the end, the ball was dropped on the remake 
(sorry). Given it's sub-dismal performance at the box 
office (9 mil opening weekend, which would barely 
cover initial advertising and explain the lack of "now 
playing" saturation) and subsequent va(>orization from 
movie theaters everywhere, maybe it'll do better as a 
"director's cut" DVD release, sometime probably quite 
soon. As the remake was "bumj^ed back" from it's 
original 2001 release, in the meantime reworking the 
"hard R" nudity and violence down to the presumed 
safety of PGI3, maybe such a heralded director's cut 
DVD release will at least be worth the bucks for the only 
thing we as fans of the game can hope to have gotten out 
of all this. Of course, who needs to sit through something 
like this for that? 

Reviewed by Andrew Jones 



The Whip and the Body 

(La Frusta E II Corpo. Fox Film/Leone Film/Francinor, 
P.I.P. Co-Production, Italy. Shot July- August (seven week 
schedule) 1963. Released in USA by Futuramic Releasing 
organization in 1965 under the title What. Technicolor, 88 
mm. Dir; Mario Bava. Music Carlo Ruslichelli. 
Cinematography: Ubaldo Terzano. Writers: Ernesto 
Gastaldi, Ugo Guerra & Luciano Martino. Cast: Dahlia 
Lavi, Christopher Lee, Luciano Stella aka Tony Kendall, 
Luciano Pigozzi, Gustavo De Nardo) 

The alchemical majesty and artistry of visionary 
horrormeister Mario Bava is celebrated in VCl 
Entertainment's recent release of Whip and the Body. The 
restoration of this Technicolor film, accomplished by the 
triumvirate of Jay Fenton, Joe Dante and Tim Lucas, 
places Whip among the most lavish of any of the 
Maestro's work. A monumental genius of color 
cinematography, visual compositions and lighting, the 
film's phosphorescent aura sauces the viewer as never 
before. Indeed, this reviewer has never seen a belter 
presentation of this tale of dark romance infused with 
sadomasochism and the macabre. 

Censors in Italy and the United Kingdom went wild 
upon the release of Whip and the Body and truncated the 
print to the point of incomprehensibility. Most parties 
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responsible for the making of this film are 
pseudonymous, peihaps anticipating the public furor 
over its blatant sadism and masochism. In the words of 
Pascal Martinet, author of Mario Bava (Edilig Editions, 
Paris, printed January 1984): "This necrophilicpoem 
strongly tainted by blood and sadomasochism was 
released uncut in France in spite of the erotic force of 
certain scenes in which the beautiful Dahlia Lavi is 
lashed by the whip. The corridors of armor were tinted 
in mauves and greens while a bloodstained dagger rests 
under a dome of crystal. As to the frequent wailing and 
roar of the wind, they seem to slam and bang as the crack 
of the whips tears open the nocturnal silence which has 
fallen over the baroque decor." 

"Bava suggests, as was his custom, that the viewer 
come to his/her own conclusions regarding this fantastic 
narrative or the psychoanalytic description of a 
wounded soul tormented by sexual aberration or by 
mental illness. Kurt, interpreted in a prideful and 
perverse portrayal by Christopher Lee, ntight apparently 
be a ghost or phantom having come to wreck vengeance 
of was perhaps by the manner of his time a simple 
projection of a subconscious desire overwhelmed by 
remorse. Bava again permits a hovering doubt between 
scientific rationale and supernatural romance within the 
framework of this film." 

The hrst encounter between Lee and Lavi takes place 
by the sea and sets the tone for their relationship. 
Inibally repelled by his advances, she melts into his 
embrace only after he has savagely bloodied her back 
with his riding crop. Each lash of the whip is met with a 
moan of erotic ecstasy and desire. It is this sequence that 
informs the audience that Nevenka is incapable of 
avoiding his domiiunce over her and she eventually 
falls in love with him even beyond the grave. 

The film benefits with otherworldly, romantic scoring 
by Carlo Rustichelli. So taken by this score, Bava would 
recycle various portions of the composition for use in 
two further films. Kill Bab^ Kill (1966) and Blood and Black 
Lace (1964). The unforgettable melodies place Rustichelli 
at the top of Bava's finest composers, Armando IVovajoll 
(for Hercules in the Haunted World) and Roberto Nicolosi 
(for Black Siindai/). 

Tim Lucas's commentary reveals that Roger Corman's 
Pit and the Pendulum (1961), one of the most popular 
horror films of its day in It^y, influenced Bava. So here 
in Whip one finds the trappings of premature burial, 
adultery and childhood trauma plus such obvious set 
pieces as Christopher Lee's emergence from a fireplace 
reminiscent of the cme in Black Sunday. 

The most obvious candidate for the role of Nevenka 
would have been the metaphysically sepulchral Barbara 
Steele. Instead Bava used Dahlia Lavi, a former Miss 
Israel and veteran of the Israeli army. Bom in Shavei 
Zion in 1942, she appeared in such films as Lord fim 
(1965) and Casino Royale (1967). After the Sixties she 
would not work again in the industry until the late 
Nineties and appeared in German TV series entitled 
"Duell zur Dritt." 

Though Whip and the Body is somewhat a triumph of 
style over substance, it a first-rate erotic ghost story 
presented with a dazzling bravura of Mario Bava's 
vbual palette. 

R0vl»w»d Christopher Dietrich 
ED QEIN (2000) 

(Originally fllmad under the title UNDER THE LIGHT 
OF THE MOON)Oirected by Chuck Parello 

Considered a mildly retarded bachelor farmer by his 
immediate neighbors in Plainfield, Wiscmsin, Ed Gein 
(Steve Railsback) would go on to carve a deep scar into 
the national psyche. He lived alone at the far^ouse he 
had grown up in. His abusive parents had long since 
pass^ on and his brother had vanished under 
mysterious circumstances. What the townspeople didn't 
know was that Gein had a complex, personal life. Self- 
educated from lurid detective magazines and exploitive 
journals on Nazi atrocities, Gein formulated a series of 
singular beliefs to deal with his mundane existence. 
Browbeaten by a puritanical mother (Carrie Snodgress), 
Gein renounced the female sex and instead sought to 
become one. Fascinated by the Christine Jorgenson case, 
he knew his resources for sexual reassignment surgery 
was limited. So he did the next best thing. Pilfering 
graves from a nearby cemetery, he fashioned a female 
suit from the corpses of recently deceased middle-aged 
women and danced under the light of the moon (the 
film's original title). Adhering to a w^te-not, want-not 
ethic, he used bits of human flesh and bone for home 
decor such as soup bowls made from human skulls and 
a belt made from lips. 
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Gein would ultimately stumble and fall when his 
interests grew to include murder. Killing barkeep 
Bernice Worden and shopkeeper Mary Hogan, 
authorities would storm his farmhouse in 1957 to find 
the terrifying detritus of a secret life. Gein was sentenced 
to life in a mental institution, where he died in 1984. 
Angry villagers had burned the Gein farmhouse to the 
ground shortly after the trial. 

FAMILY: 'It seems as if Americans will never tire of 
hearing about their eternal Bogeyman. Gein has 
spawned countless nightmares and fictitious characters, 
Norman Bates in (1960), the family from Texas Chaiitsaw 
Massacre (1974) and Buffalo Bill from Silence of the 
Lambs (1991) chief among them. The reason is obvious. 
Gein, in a psychotic way symbolizes the American ideal 
of pursuing life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as 
long as it doesn't include killing your neither and 
devouring their flesh. Americans staunchly believe in 
keeping private affairs private while being 
simultaneously obsessed by what may be occurring next 
door. Gein certainly represents a worst-case scenario. 

A common complaint about film biographies about 
''artists'' is the audience is given mundane details about 
their personal lives without&;presenting the force that 
drives them to be artists. The film was shot on what was 
obviously a minuscule budget, and the doesn't use this 
to its advantage. 

Steve Raibback served as the executive producer of 
this film, making it a highly unusual career choice. 
Railsback is best known for his portrayal (or another 
American mass slayer, Charles Manson in the TV 
docudrama Helter Skelter. To his credit, Railsback at 
least looks like Gein thanks to clever makeup. 

Viewers are better off digging out 1974's Deranged, a 
thinly disguised adaptation of the Gein case that is both 
creepy and hilarious with a marvelous central 
performance by Robert Blossoms, who would go on to 
play the curmudgeonly next-door-neighbor of Macauley 
Caulkin in Home Alone! 

Reviewed by Qreg Goodseli 

Ed Q«ln 

Based on the life of infamous cacmibal/killer Ed Gein, 
this is a surprisingly subdued movie, which chooses to 
hint at rather than outrightly show what the psycho is 
up to. For the most part, this works quite well. 

A large part of this is due to Steve Railsback's 
performance as Ed, one of the best performances I've 
ever seen by this actor. The biggest problem is that the 
story has been told so many times, in Psycho, Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre, etc. Deranged, also dealing with Ed's 
story, is a better movie. 

Reviewed by Kevin Llndenmuth 

Cabin By ths Lake 

'This extremely entertaining USA Network movie 
features actor Judd Nelson as a horror screenwriter who 
has snapped, and starts killing young women for 
research in his new script. After he kidnaps them he 
keeps them abve in a hidden room in his cabin, studying 
their terror and frustration, and then drowns them in the 
nearby lake by tying a cement block to their legs and 
dropping them off the side. But that's not all! He goes 
down under water and arranges the women in his 
garden of corpses. The special effects are good and 
Nelson's performance quirky enough to keep your 
interest. 

Reviewed by Kevin Llndenmuth 

Headcheese 

(Trieomy Fllme/22 mlnutee) 

Directed by Duenna Graves arKl Justin Meeks 

Strange and disturbing. If you want a film that makes 
you wonder what the hell is going on-this would be the 
one you should see. Starts off with a lot of promise and 
then grinds down to: what can 1 say, the bottom of the 
coffee pot. Cinematography shows some talent. But 
when are these filmmakers going to learn that one 
cannot go out to MAKE a CULT MOVIE? It isn't a 
process; it is an indefinable something, a film that is so 
bad but one is still drawn to the film because of the heart 
and soul of those making and in the film. 

Reviewed by Coco Klyonsge 

Legend of the Dinosaurs 

Japanese woman exploring the forest around Mt. Fuji 
falls into a crevasse and finds herself amidst some frozen 
dinosaur eggs that were in hibernation for millions of 
years. Coincidently, this is the moment one of them 
hatches and she barely escapes with her life. News of her 
discovery spreads and it is determined by scientists that 


dinosaurs are reawakening. There's quite a bit of talking, 
always a bit surreal when you're watching a badly 
dubbed Japanese movie, but the climactic battle between 
a giant plesiosaur and a pteranodon makes it all 
worthwhile. 

Reviewed by Kevin Llndenmuth 



Audition 

Diroctod by TakahashI Mllka(3S tTun./Color. 115 mm.) 

Strange. Disturbing. Horrifying. Starts out like 
normal almost mundanemoviealraut a widower and his 
16 year old scm. Shigeharu Aoyama, 42, owns a video 
production company, is lonely and wishes that he could 
nteet someone to take the place of his beloved wife. His 
best friend, devises a plan to help him meet women. 
They put an ad in the paper for an audition for a film 
project in hopes that Aoyama will find a nice woman. 
Aoyama is attracted to one of the actresses and 
everything is fine. Until the woman discovers that he 
has been married before. Suddenly the seemingly sweet 
girlfriend changes roles into an evil dominatrix playing 
from her own tortured past. There are several shocking, 
gory, realistic scenes that will make' those with a weak 
stomach turn green. Although gruesome, this movie 
does have moral values that have been taken to the 
extreme. Next issue will include a one on one interview 
with the movie maker and CULT MOVIES MAGAZINE. 

Bookings available through Vitagraph Filnns. Contact 
David SchulU at 323-461-2020 x. 123. 

Reviewed by Coco Klyonsge 

SadoMannequIn 

Produced by Jim Torres end Terry Pace 
Written, directed, and edited by Jim Torres (12 min) 

A glimpse into life as a guard in the wee hours of 
morning with a full moon and vampires. 92nd cameo by 
Forrest J Ackerman. Contagious! A Popgun Production. 
This needs to be lengthened into a feature. Good acting. 
Great music. Contact Jim Torres at 256-883-3146 or 
www.popgunpropductions.com for more information. 
Revlevfed by Coco Klyonsge 


Haunted World of Edward D. Wood (DVD) 

Ihis feature film(83 min. and out on video in 1996) 
explores Ed Wood,Jr. and the films such as Plan 9 from 
Outer Space and Glen or Glenda that have now become 
cult favorites. There are extensive interviews with the 
actors, ministers, and girlfriends that were part of Ed 
Wood's life. Sad that he died permiless and unknown in 
the late 70's. We will review the DVD with again when 
it comes out this May. Knowing the reputation of 
IMAGE, expect many surprises and much new 
information. For further information please 
contact:lmage. www.image-entertainment.com 
Reviewed by Coco Klyonsge 

The Veil 

Something Weird, Inc. 

For those who've rocked for years to Karloff's Thriller 
TV show, now you can roll to something even more 
haunting and rare. Boris hosted each weekly episode, 
and also acted in each show, making this the Erst all- 
Karloff supernatural program on the tube. Made in 1958- 
59 by Hal Roach studios, these episodes never aired in 
this form. Something Weird Video is releasing them on 
DVD in a beautiful package that includes an historical 
booklet written by Tom Weaver. There are ten episodes, 
and just to make event more special, diey've included a 
few episodes of Lon Chaney Jr.'s equally famed but rare 
TV show, 13 Demon Street. Top quality picture and sound 
make these must-haves for any collector. Contact 
www.something weird.com for more information. 
Reviewed by Kryats Olson 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
ROUBEN 
MAMOULIAN, 

director of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, The 
Mark of Zorro, and 
Golden Boy , 


In August, 1979, while I was out at the 
American Film Institute in Los Angeles doing 
research on Erich von Stroheim, 1 telephoned 
Rouben Mamoulian and said that I would like 
to meet him. Although he had a rather heavy 
schedule for the week, he invited me two 
afternoons later. 

During the coiuse of many years I have had 
the pleasure of interviewing a number of 
people, mostly in my work on D.W. Griffith. 
But they all lived in rather modest 
circumstances. (Perhaps Griffith's dubious 
business sense had rubbed off on them.) 
Mamoulian's situation would be quite 
different. 

As I walked up a long curving driveway, in 
an exclusive area of Beverly Hills, the 
chauffeur or house boy was washing 
Mamoulian's Jaguar that sat in a multi-stalled 
garage. It seemed like a scene out of Sunset 
Boulevard. I almost expected Erich von 
Stroheim to stride down the path. After 
making a comment or two about Uw Jaguar to 
the fellow-I'm an old car buff-I ventured 
towards the large house. 

A servant opened the door and I found 
myself in a large entryway, with floor-to- 
ceiling windows looking out on a well-tailored 
green landscape. The floors and the walls were 
white marble. 1 was led into an immense living 
room, about forty feet long at least, and sat 
down. After the servant informed me that Mr. 
Mamoulian would be with me in a moment, 
and then departed, 1 sprang up fiom my chair 
and examined the curios encased in antique 
cabinets. Through the wide entrance of the 
adjoining dining room there was a wall of 
Pompei-like murals. 

A moment later Mamoulian entered the 
room. Although looking older, of course, than 
the portraits of him I knew so well, he seemed 
in excellent shape for a man of 81. 

There was nothing tired or infirm about him. 
He was alert and quick, and radiated the 
intelligence that his work obviously showed. 
My s^e of pleasure was sincere for I was 
meeting one of the few Hollywood figures 
whom I respected, and about the ordy one who 
was still alive. 

After some talk about who 1 was and where 
I taught, I mentioned the murals and that they 
renunded me of Pompei. He seemed pleased- 


indeed, they had been modeled after the wall 
paintings of that doomed Italian city and were 
painted by his wife. 

Mamoulian invited me to join him in his 
study which was at flie other end of the house. 
We crossed the gigandc entryway, and went 
down a hall into a wood-paneled room with 
ceilings about fifteen feet high. The walls were 
covered mostly by dark-stained wood shelves, 
interrupted o^y by tall windows. The room 
reminded me more of a library in a chateau 
than a room in a Hollywood house. The 
voliunes, I noticed, were on cinema, painters, 
and other topics that revealed that the man 
hadn't bought the books by the foot, but had 
carefully chosen them and Imew their contents. 
Trophies arid awards were placed on other 
shelves aiul there was a megaphone as well. 

There was an immerxse desk loaded with 
papers, books, and other materials of a still- 
active man. A pleasant dog lumbered about 
and two cats jumped from the beautiful rug 
onto the desk and seemed to rummage among 
the papers. Mamoulian asked me whether I'd 
like something to drmk, and we agreed on tea. 


He picked up the phone and told the servant 
to bring tea and cookies, which arrived a few 
minutes later. And so, sitting on the couch near 
his desk, we began our conversation. 

1 first asked him about Applause, the film that 
he made in 1929. He told me that he had 
painted the shadow of the cross in the garden 
with a spray gun. He said that he often used 
one and would administer the paint himself so 
that there would be no one to blame if it didn't 
turn out right. He was fascinated by shadows 
and said ^t he had first used them in his 
stage production of Porgy and Bess in the late 
twenties. This use of shadow was undoubtedly 
influenced by the expressionists. 

Mamoulian recall^ that he originally had 
had even more symbolism in Applause, 
including die image of a cross that dissolves to 
the burlesque stage, with a performer's arms 
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outstretched in the form of the crucifix. 
Paramount cut out this moment. Mamoulian 
explained that he had several difficulties 
shooting his first film. He had arguments about 
camera-angles, camera movement, and the 
choice of long shots, medium shots, and close- 
ups. 

The crew, knowing that he came from the 
stage, was somewhat uncooperative. One of his 

biggest problems was that the the sound 
men kept telling him that the technology 
couldn’t provide the effects he desired. He 
wanted Helen Morgan to be singing while the 
daughter is saying her prayers. When told this 
was impossible, he ordered that they use two 
microphones, record sound tracks, and then 
print them together. Despite opposition, it was 
done his way. 

Mamoulian recalled that the gatekeeper and 
others barely greeted him at the studio. But 
after the controversy over shooting the double 
sound tracks, which resulted in his having to 
go to the executives and demand that his 
wishes be carried out, he came back the next 
morning to a different reception. Everybody 
said "Good morning" to him and he was 
treated quite deferentially. What had 
happened was that after he had left the set, the 
rushes were developed and studio executives 
screened the results later that night. By the 
next day, the word was out. Here was a man to 
be treated with respect. 

Mamoulian said that he wanted the dance 
line to consist of rather fat dancers, instead of 
more attractive ones, because the burlesque 
show was not of the first quality, but a cheap 
act. He also said that he used a real theatrical 
agent because the man was so typical of the 
breed. 

1 then led the conversation on to Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, released in January, 1932, 
certainly one of the best horror films ever 
made. Again Mamoulian demonstrated his 
principles: avoid the obvious, be selective, and 
seek stylization. 

The film is full of such touches. When jekyll 
speaks at the lecture about the split between 
good and evil, the background behind his 
close-up is also split between deep shadow 
and bright light. 1 asked him about the effect 
when Hyde runs toward the camera and his 
shadow fills the whole back wall and then 
disappears. "Whose idea was this?" 1 asked. "It 
was mine," he replied. "I used shadows like 
that in Porgy and Bess." 

1 told Mamoulian that 1 asked this question 
because Karl Struss had done the 
photography, and that in another film he 
photographed. Island of Lost Souls (1933), the 
same effect was used. I mentioned that this 
was one of the problems that confronted film 
critics. Whom should we praise for a storming 
effect? 

Without knowing this, one could easily 
praise Erie C. Kenton, the director of Island of 
Lost Souls. But it was probably Struss who 
suggested the shot from having done it with 
Mamoulian. Kenton never forgot this idea. 
Years later, in The House of Dracula (1945), he 
repeated the scene of a shadow looming up on 
the wall. 

Mamoulian said that the most attractive 


person in the film was Hyde—at least in the 
beginning. Unlike the repressed Jekyll, Hyde 
is animal, hearty, and vital. His cry, "Free at 
last!" meant just that: to be freed from the 
corrstraints of Victorian Society. He rejoices in 
the rain-no British umbrella for him-and is 
not yet the cruel or evil thing he will become. 
Hyde was, said Mamoulian, "whole-hearted, 
joyful, vibrant." It was a statement indicative 
of Mamoulian the man, who throughout his 
work wedded aesthetic control (Jekyll) to 
artistic passion (Hyde). 

Mamoulian admired Jekyll, his quest for 
adventure, his eagerness to go beyond what 
was current knowledge. 'The impulse was 
noble, but the results disastrous." Jekyll then 
becomes a tragic figure. "Instead of freeing 
himself, he imprisons himself." 

Mamoulian modeled Hyde's makeup after 
the 1931 concept of Neanderthal man, our 
ancestor unbridled by civilization. This was 
the creature with his pronounced teeth and 
shaggy hair that was the inspiration of so 
many magazine cartoons of primitive man 
with his stout club carrying off a screeching 
maiden. No niceties of courtship then! 
Mamoulian said that Hyde starts out as pure 
animal, with no evil, but is soon corrupted. 

One curious aspect of the film (which of 
course echoes the Robert Lewis Stevenson 
story) is that Hyde quickly becomes more than 
our id enjoying itself. Without our own self- 


restraints and the fear of the police (See Joseph 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness for further 
exploration of this idea) probably any healthy 
and potent male would chase a pretty girl into 
the bushes. 

But the film doesn't do that. His initial pure 
animality is quickly corrupted. It implies that 
freedom from constraint leads to more than 
animality; it leads from lechery directly to 
sadism. Hyde gets his jollies tormenting Ivy. 
Irrstead of having a Hugh Hefner, we have a 
murderer. In this sense the film is really 
Victorian. After all, animals do what they want 
and there is no sadism in their mating. They do 
it for pleasure. 

But Hyde is beyond this. His sadism is 
underscored by two .scenes. One, mostly cut, 
has Jekyll in the park. A cat crawling on a tree 
limb kills a bird. This triggers his 
transformation. Second, after Jekyll has said 
his final farewell to his betrothed, he looks 
through the window at the weeping girl. This 
too triggers a response and Mamoulian has 
Jekyll grow in height as he transforms into the 
sexually aroused Hyde. 

The scenes in Ivy’s apartment when Hyde 
treats her cruelly and then finally kills her are 
given an extra dimension not only by the 
remarkable performances of Miriam Hopkins 
and Fredric March but by Mamoulian’s use of 
statuary to provide ironic comment on the 
monstrous proceedings. 
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he explained, "a soft piano" which gave the 
singer the right pitch and a metronome to 
provide a steady rhythm. Later, after the 
voices were recorded live, the orchestra was 
played over the singing and, of course, 
covered up the sound of the piano. These 
scenes were done with one camera, not two or 
three. 

"It is not perfect,” he said, "for if you listen 
closely the voice timbre differs slightly from 
take to take. If you have a good ear, you will 
detect it." Later 1 played the print again and 
there are minute differences, but hardly 
obvious ones. 

When I asked him about Chevalier, he said 
that the man was quiet, almost glum, and sat 
rather morosely until the camera and sound 
were ready. 

Then, as if transformed, he suddenly broke 
out with the remarkable charm that seems to 
exude from the singer. Mamoulian, in fact, 
acted this situation out for me, sitting with a 
rather depressed expression on his face and 
then bounding up from the couch and 
pretending to sing the number. Mamoulian 
was not a Dad actor himself! 

"Mr. Mamoulian," I said, "Love Me Tonight is 
a brilliant work, a sheer textbook of what a 
film ought to be. However, there is--now don’t 
get mad at me-one section that is not quite as 
inspired." He looked at me curiously. "There 
may be," he said a little cagily, "Which one?" I 
replied, "The number when Chevalier sings 
about being an Apache; it's good, you play 
around wiOi some shadows, but it isn't up to 
the rest." 

He jumped up from the couch 
enthusiastically. "You're right you know. 1 


Mamoulian and I then discussed the 
unfortunate situation that present prints of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde have sustain^ a number 
of cuts because of censorship and the feeling 
that it was too long. 

1 had seen an uncut bootleg print and so 
Mamoulian’s annoyance was more 
understandable. Certainly jekyll’s speech to 
the heroine towards the end of the film (that he 
will free her from the impending marriage) 
would probably not get a laugh when he 
dramatically utters 'This is my penance" if it 
had not been shortened. There are now, I 
believe, some uncut prints available on video. 

I then brought up the subject of Love Me 
Tonight (1932), which 1 consider the best 
musical ever made. He summed up his artistic 
method by saying that he was interested in 
"stylization, rhythm, and design." 

He told me that there were some numbers 
cut: The Doctor, after examining the frustrated 
virgin princess, sang verses describing what 
she needed. All that is left in the film is his 
spoken conclusion that she should have, 
"Exercise, exercise, and --exercise." 

Later in the film when many people in the 
Chateau are singing their own versions of 
"Mimi," there was one episode in which Myma 
Loy, dressed in a diaphanous gown, uttered 
risque lyrics that were considered too strong. 
We mustn't forget that she played a 
nymphomaniac in the film. These were the 
only cuts that Mamoulian recalled. 

I asked Mamoulian about the recording 
methods, and he said that the film was not 
dubbed. All the musical numbers were sung 
live. 1 asked how this was possible. He used. 
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never mentioned it before. It was very smart of 
you. You do know my films!" He explained 
that the number was, of course, only a 
performance for the guests at the chateau, but 
then admitted he might have done more with 
it. 

1 asked him, in terms of Qwt'fn Christina. 
about Garbo--for whom he has great respect 
and with whom he is still friends--and abcmt 
lohn Gilbert. "Was his voice so bad?" 1 asked. 
’'He doesn't sound too high in the film." 
Mamoulian replied that Gilbert did have a 
high voice ancf that he would shoot take after 
take until he could get Gilbert to keep his voice 
lower. Gilbert would forget and zoom up and 
Mamoulian would have to do it again. 

I asked Mamoulian whether he knew 
Stroheim and Griffith very well, since they 
were my two favorites of the silent period. He 
told me a strange story. "It's a tale in which 1 
don't particularly shine and which 1 am not 
proud of, but I'll explain." He went on to say 
that in 1932 when he was casting The Song of 
Songs he wanted a continental type and 
respected Stroheim very much and was 
anxious to meet him, but a little ashamed that 
he had to employ such a great talent in a mere 
acting role. 

Stroheim came for the interview, and, after a 
few minutes, started to tell him some terribly 
graphic stories about his sexual exploits and 
about the stars he had slept with. Mamoulian 
explained to me that, although he is not a 
puritan by any means, he disliked this kind of 
talk and was terribly disappointed that the 
director he so respected would mention such 
things. He felt distaste and decided that he 
didn't want to use him in the film. He couldn't 
say "No" to such a man, but said he'd let him 
know. When Stroheim called after a few days 
to ask, Mamoulian didn't know what to do and 
told one of his men to tell Stroheim he would 
have to make a screen test. This, Mamoulian 
thought, would be such an insult that 
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Stroheim would refuse. But he wasn't offended 
and showed up for the test, which another 
man made. Finally, Mamoulian had to reject 
him. 

Years later, in 1955, when Mamoulian was in 
Paris with the musical Oklahoma!, Stroheim 
arrived at the theater. Mamoulian and he 
spoke and Mamoulian asked whether 
Stroheim would mind going backstage 
because so many of the cast would like to meet 
him. He complied. 

Stroheim later invited Mamoulian and his 
wife to Maxim's and brought up the subject of 
his rejection in Son^ of Songs. Stroheim 
confessed that he had been frightfully nervous 
and out of sheer panic had switched the 
subject to sex. The light dawned on 
Mamoulian, and he told me that he was sorry 
now that he had not understood, but used 
Lionel Atwill instead. Mamoulian didn't know 
how broke Stroheim was and how desperate 
his career had become. 

Mamoulian also spoke about Griffith, whom 
he worship>ed. In fact, he was the head of some 
memorial commission for Griffith. He recalled 
that in 1941, in a Hollywood restaurant, he 
spoke to the distinguished man. 

Griffith had just seen Mamoulian's 
Technicolor version of Blood and Sand and 
praised him for his artistic effects. "You used 
the color the way I would have," he said. 
Mamoulian obviously never forgot this 
compliment. And it was a deserved one, too. 
Mamoulian did nut merely amass a whole 
number of colored walls and costumes, but 
kept each in a tonal range. 

When he was given a set that didn't quite 
appeal to him, he took a spray gun and toned 
everything in it— even the flowers—with a tinge 
of green. Everyone thought he was mad, but 
the results were perfect. 

Mamoulian, perhaps it should be 
emphasized again, was not a person caught up 
with mere realism. He adjusted all of his films 
in a conscious a rtistic manner, stylizing each to 
give the effect of genuineness. 

1 asked Mamoulian about an outtake I had 
seen from The Mark of Zorro. In the release 
print Zorro (Tyrone Power) rides up to a 
carriage and carves the letter Z in the seat, 
followed by the frightened rider's exclamation 
of "Zorro!" Mamoulian said that he decided to 
play a joke on Darryl Zanuck, the head of the 
studio, and filmed the scene in an alternate 
way. 

2anuck was sitting in the screening room 
looking at the rushes with Mamoulian when 
Zorro rides up to the coach and carves "D.Z.," 
followed by the surprised passenger's cry of 
"Zanuck!" ^nuck couldn't believe his eyes 
and ears and had the film backed up again. 
This laugh must have cost the studio a few 
thousand dollars, but Zanuck loved it. 

Zanuck, explained Mamoulian, considered 
himself a great cutter and rearranger and 
didn't like the final cut of The Mark of Zorro. 
They argued and then agreed to let an 
audience decide. Zanuck's revised version was 
shown and it didn't take Zanuck long to 
realize that Mamoulian had been right. 
Zanuck was a big enough man to admit a 
mistake— at least to Mamoulian, who got his 
final cut. 

I told Mamoulian that 1 had seen the Doug 
Fairbanks film and Mamoulian's and thought 
that in the newer version of Zorro, they had 
made a serious mistake in the scenario by 
letting the heroine know loo soon that the 
simpering fop was really the masked hero. 
Mamoulian said, "They? There was no they" 
He looked steadily at me. 


"Right or wrong, 1 am responsible for what is 
in my films." 1 could not help but admire 
Mamoulian's forthrightness. He was not only 
an artist, but a man of integrity. 

What about the great fiasco, Cleopatra (finally 
released in 1963), that almost bankrupted 
Twentieth Century Fox? Mamoulian had 
originally been slated to direct, but was 
removed when he opposed shooting the 
exteriors in England where the weather was 
almost always bad. The studio wanted to use 
some of the British pounds that were frozen in 
England. 

"Aren't you sorry," I asked, "that you were 
taken off the project?" "No, why?" he .said. 
"Look at the results." The weather proved so 
awful in England they had to build the .sets 
again in Italy and then, of cour.se, between 
Taylor's sickne.ss and her complicated affair 
with Richard Burton, the film went hopelessly 
over budget, 

Mamoulian lit up an expensive Cuban cigar. 
He rolled it carefully in his fingers, and held 
the cigar near the match and inhaled the flame, 
the proper way to light a cigar. 1 confessed that 
1 was a cigar smoker and he apologized and 
gave me one. It was almost as good as 
Mamoulian's films. 

Unfortunately, time was running out. I took 
from my pocket a booklet from the A.F.l. 
containing a printed interview that the 
Institute had made with Mamoulian and asked 
whether he’d sign it. He, of course, did, adding 
the written comment, "For Arthur Lennig who 
truly sees what he looks at. With ail good 
wishes, August 9, 1979." 

We shook hands. 

Afterward: I was saddened to hear of 
Mamoulian's death on Dec. 4, 1987, at age 90, 
and even more saddened to know that he had 
been failing for several years. The beautiful 
house (valued at $3,000,000) had, according to 
Variety (Dec 16, 1987) "fallen into serious 
disrepair, with furniture destroyed and the 
residence fouled by dozens of cals." 1 prefer 
my memory of a beautiful house and a cordial 
gentleman and, above all, a great artist. 
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awpstruck after a 
visit to the famed 
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magazine, 
long in the 
planning stages, is about to become a 
reality. Vatch for IT'S ALIVE on 
newsstands soon, 

This will be the filmic voice of terror 
issuing regularly from within the 
secret vaults of the Ackermonster, 
filled with many of the features you've 
come to expect and many new 
surprises as well. There will be full 
details about it in the next issue of Cult 
Movies. 

I've been caught short this time, but 
will be back in full swing next time! 


When writer/producer/director William 
Winckler was in the process of putting the 
finishing touches to his script for The EXiuole-D 
Avenger, a sexy action-comedv feature film with 
three of the biggest and bu.stiest Russ Meyer stars 
— KiTlen Natividad (^meath the Valley 
of the Uitravixens), ilaji (Faster 
Pussycat! Kill ! Kill!), and Raven 
De La Croix (Up!) -- he felt 
that one particular scene 
which took place in a wax 
museum needed some 
extra "oom^|)"^o it. 


cult 

fl^vii^^ aficionado, 

I li^nster 
and had 


parfijSIrlv font's 
the classic n 


wrote the wax , , , , 

R m^um scerie into the . story. 1 thought that 
avmg rgrry be part of that scene woura add a 
very special touch to it, he relates. 

Thus, Winckler decided to approach Forry to 
see if he would be interested in praying the role of 
a demented and decidedly amorous wax museum 
caretaker who stumbles upon a murderous 
stripper (Haji) trying to finish off The Double-D 
Avenger (Kitten Natividad). 

To winckler's delight, Forrest J Ackerman 
called him back to say that he was indeed 
interested in being a part of the movie. "He 
actually already had a previous engagement 
scheduled on the day of the shoot, but canceled it 
feeling that being in The IDouble-D Avenger was 
more important fo him. 1 fell so honored to have 
him in my movie, and urUike most producers and 
directors who had also asked him to be a part of 
their films, 1 didn’t want this to be just another 
silent bit part for him, or a 5-liner. I reworked the 
scene so that Forry ended up with forty lines of 


funny dialogue. I also wanted to ensure that he 
got star billing as well." 

A script was rushed to Forry several weeks 
prior to the shoot, and on the day of the shoot 
itself, Winckler personally drove up to the 
Ackermansion, with Kitten and' Haji m tow. to 
pick Forry up. "And what a sight Forry was! I nad 
told him to wear the most outrageous thing he 
had in his closet, and so he came up wim a 
Hawaiian shirt under a red velvet jacket hand- 
stitched with gold-thread markings that a fan had 
sent him as a gift." Lady-killer that he was, Forry 
charmed the Russ Meyer girls by swinging the 
front doors open with a flourish, invitedlhem to 
take a mini-tour of his Ackermansion. Not 
surprisingly, the tour ended with Forry showing 
Kitten and Haji his bedroom, which was filled 
with photographs of buxom actresses who could 

f ive the Russ Meyer girls a run for their double-d 
ras. 

"Driving on the 405 Freeway in rush-hour 
traffic to the Wax Museum in Anaheim with a car- 
full of cult movie icons is one experience I will 
never forget," states Winckler. "Forry's classic 
Toy Yoda joke was way over poor Kitten's head, 
and when I asked him if he had ever seen a Russ 
Meyer film before, he replied that the first and 
only one he had ever seen was at a festival in 
Europe where he and his wife Wendayne say 
.. The Immoral Mr. Teas and came out of the 
theater shocked out of their wits, to which 
the girls in my car good-naturedly 
laughed." 

Upon arriving at the Wax Museum, 
Winckler got the chance to go over 
the crazy museum caretaker's 
character with Forry, as well as to 
chat about (what else?) famous 
monsters of filmland. As finishing 
touches were being put on his 
makeup, Forry was approached 
by several Wax Museum 
employees armed with copies of 
Famous Monsters of Filmland 
for him to autograph. 

But the magic moment came 
when Forry stepped into the 
Chamber of Horrors set, which 
showcased an elaborate display 
of classic monsters such as The 
Werewolf, Phantom of the 
Opera, Dracula, Frankenstein's 
Monster, and The Mummy. 
’Forry's first scene required him 
to talk to the wax Frankenstein as if 
he were alive, and assuring him that 
he had figured a way to keep 
children from touching the Monster s 
fine suit by electrifying the sets. It was 
pure magic. There's jusfno other way to 
describe that moment. Here was a cult 
icon playing a scene with yet another cult 
icon. And all around Forry were wax figures 
of people that he had been good friends with." 
The magic continued with Forry's character in a 
comical Abbot and Costello Meet Frankenstein 
hide-and-seek routine with Hydra Heffer (Haji) 
and a scene where Forry's caretaker puts the 
moves on The Double-D avenger herself. 

"More than just a cult movie icon, Forry is truly 
a nice guy. It wasn't just a great honor having him 
in the movie, it was an unparalleled pleasure as 
well," reveals Winckler. 

The Double-D Avenger, which has captured the 
imagination and funny-bone of cult movie fans 
since its release late last year, is Forty's 95th 
cameo and easily his biggest film part m recent 
limes. It stars Kitten N^ividad as awesomely 
abundant Chastity Knott; owner of an English 
pub who becomes a superstacked costumed 
crime fighter with amazing powers. She battles 
villainous bikini bar owner Al Purplewood and 
his sexy, murderous strippers. 

The movie is curremly available through 
doubledavenger.com, amazon.com and retail 
stores nationwide in vHS and DVD formal, with 
the DVD containing behind-the-scenes photos of 
Forry 
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(Want to know just what our Dr.AcuIa has really been up to these days??? 
Well, just take a look at those pictures below and you'll find out!) 


FORREST J ACKERMAN PLAYS 
VERY SPECIAL ROLE IN 
WILLIAM WINCKLER PRODUCTIONS' 
"THE DOUBLE-D AVENGER" 
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SHOCKING VIDEOS 

HC77 BOX ttt, HINTON, WV 25951 USA 


Tired of empty “we’re #1 " hype, long 
waits, poor quality and new arrivals 
lists full of boring junk? Then, buddy, 
it’s time you checked us out. Don't 
let the hillbilly mailing address fool 
you. We've got years of experience, 
worldwide contacts, state-of-the-art 
transfer equipment and an amazing 
selection of titles. Plus, all of our 
tapes come with an unconditional 
30-day moneyback guarantee. But 
don't Just take our word for it. Listen 
to what our customers are saying; 

‘I've been collecting for about a year and a half 
end l\fe browsed through many places like 
Bizarre Video. Video Junkie. Video Screams, 
Midnight Video. Ransom Note Graf^ics and 
others but you're the best" 

AP. 

‘I subscribe to a number of video companies but 
your selection and prress are the best overall, 
and your service is speedy too. “ 

S.F. 

Just wanted to let you know how much I loved 
the videos you sent me. All the videos were 
excellent and the print quality was great too 

J. G. 

I was pleased with the reproduction quality — 
much better than those folks in Miami! 

R.G. 

If you keep spoiling me with this great service I 
just may have to quit doing business wtffi VSoM 
and some of the others I have dealt with over 
the past 10 or 15 years. The best part is that you 
have s“t they wouldn't be able to find with bod) 
hands!" 

K. O. 


Now we're not going to blow smoke 
up your skirt and tell you we have 
everything (nobody does). And we 
aren’t going to try to hustle you into 
buying some clunker just because 
it's “rare." Outbreaks of cholera are 
rare too; that doesn’t make them 
good. And we definitely won’t waste 
your time and money with mutiple 
generation dupes that look like they 
were recorded off a drive-in screen 
by a spy satellite on a foggy night. 

What we will do is offer you the best 
possible videos at a fair price ($15. 
or $20 if it comes with color box art. 
plus postage), shipped in a reason- 
able amount of time (normally within 
two weeks or less of receiving your 
order) with a minimum of attitude. 

What kind of videos? The odd. the 
obscure, the sought after, the kind 
you’re looking for. Sure, we’ve got 
“shocking" ones, but that's only the 
beginning. Whether it's sleaze, 
horror, gore, porn, sexploitation, 
Eurotrash, drive-in swill, arthouse 
obscurities, martial arts mayhem, 
Third World weirdness, forgotten 
documentaries, or whatever; if it’s 
overlooked, out of reach, or currently 
unavailable and it's weird, wild, or 
wonderful, then we're all over it like a 
cheap suit. Here's just a small 
sample of what we have to offer; 


BAMBOO GODS AND IRON MEN: 
BOXER’S OMEN; BRIGADE DES 
MOEURS: A BULLET FOR PRETTY 
BOY; CANDICE CANDY; CULT OF 
THE DAMNED; DEATHMASTER; 
FORTY DEUCE: EMANUELLE IN 
AMERICA: GUYANA; CRIME OF 
THE CENTURY; HELL’S BLOODY 
DEVILS: HOTEL PARADISE; LIFE 
IS CHEAP... BUT TOILET PAPER IS 
EXPENSIVE; LONG WEEKEND; 
MISTER FREEDOM: MY FRIENDS 
NEED KILLING: NIGHTMARE 
COUNTY; NO MAN’S ISLAND; 
PERCY- OF FREAKS AND MEN; 
PRISON FOR WOMEN; PUNISH- 
MENT PARK; RIOT ON SUNSET 
STRIP: SAFARI RALLY; SCHOOL 
FOR UNCLAIMED GIRLS; SOUL 
SOLDIER; SUNNYSIDE; SWING- 
ING BARMAIDS; TAKING OFF; 
THREE TOUGH GUYS; TURKISH 
STAR WARS; TWISTED NERVE; 
WHITE DOG; YAKUZA CRUEL 
SECRETS; THE ZEBRA KILLER 

To name just a few. So what are you 
waiting for? Send us $3.00 along 
with your name, address and a Zl-*- 
age statement and we'll rush you our 
mind-boggling collector's catalog of 
video rarities from around the globe. 
And if you tell us which magazine 
you saw this ad in we’ll even include 
a coupon good for $5.00 off on your 
first order. What a deal! Order NOW! 
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Ray Bradbury's The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit. 
Cast: Edward James Olmos is wearing the magical suit 


An old saying suggests, "The clothes 
make the man. 

That well-worn phrase takes on a 
magical new meaning in The Wonderful Ice 
Cream Suit, Disney’s endearing 1998 
movie version of the classic short story by 
master fantasist Ray Bradbury. 

"It's beautiful - absolutely beautiful," 
enthuses Bradbury, who has been 
championing the warm, charming, life- 
affirming comedy since its low-profile 
release as a straignt-to-video title. 

"It's my best film to date because they 
filmed it exactly as I wrote it," added 
Bradbury, who turned 80 last August. "I 
gave them the screenplay 1 wanted to 
write - and they didn't change a word!" 

Bradbury’s enchanting, offbeat fable 
first appeared - under the title "The Magic 
Ice Cream Suit" - in a 1958 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Re-dubbed "The 
Wonderful ice Cream Suit," the tale 
resurfaced in the author's 1960 short- 
story collection, A Medicine for Melancholy. 

"Tne idea for the story goes back to my 
childhood, growing up in the 1930s," 
Bradbury explained. "We were poor, and 
we couldn’t afford decent clothes. Until I 
was 18 or 19, all 1 wore were hand-me- 
downs from my father and my older 
brother. When I started to earn money, the 
first thing I did was buy myself a decent 
set of clothes. ” 

When he graduated from Los Angeles 
High School in 1938, the aspiring author 
wore a suit that had once belonged to his 
late uncle. The uncle was wearing the suit 
when he was shot and killed by a robber 
while caught up as an innocent oystander 
in a holdup. 

"The suit had one bullet hole going in 
the front and another going out the back," 
Bradbury recalled. '"By the time 1 
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graduated, we were living in L.A. and my 
family was on government relief. What 
else could I do but wear my uncle"s suit, 
bullet holes and all? I had no choice." 

The story of The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit 
centers on five down-and-out Hispanic 
men who pool their meager monetary 
resources in order to purchase and share 
possession of a single luminescent, 
vanilla-white suit. The premise coalesced 
in Bradbury’s creative consciousness 
while the aspiring author was living 
among the Mexican-American populace 
of New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

"My best friend in junior high school 
was a kid named Eddie Barrera," 
Bradbury explained. "'When I was 21, I 
lived in a tenement in L.A, 1 saw many of 
my Mexican-American friends crossing 
back and forth across the border. We all 
lived in poverty. They shared clothes with 
one another the same way we did. I knew 
what a nice, clean, new suit might mean 
to them." 

As The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit begins, 
clever con man Gomez flayed to 
passionate perfection in the film by loe 
Mantegna) recruits three other 
impoverished allies -- the innocent 
idealist Martinez (Clifton Gonzalez- 
Gonzalez, also billed as Clifton Collins 
jr.), the political activist Villanazul 
(Gregory Sierra) and the guitar- 
strumming romantic Dominguez (Esai 
Morales). 

These four disillusioned souls share 
basically the same hei^t and build. Each 
contributes his last $20 in a concerted 
effort to purchase a shimmering, snow- 
white suit that hangs in the window of 
the local tailor's shop. However, the suit 
costs $100, and the quartet's combined 
worth is a mere $80 — so a fifth partner is 
desperately needed. 


The only readily available candidate is a 
filthy, grimy, street-dwelling slob named 
Vamenos (a delightfully manic Edward 
James Olmos). The others reluctantly 
agree to bring the smoking, drinking, 
taco-slurping Vamenos in on their 
scheme, with consequences ranging from 
insanely comical to poignantly sweet. 

"They decide to collect their money, buy 
the new suit, and then live together in the 
same tenement where they share 
ownership of the suit,’" Bradbury noted. 
""They each will wear the suit one night a 
week, then flip a coin the other two 
nights. Each man has a dream. In the 
story, the men believe the suit has the 
power to make those dreams come true."' 

The movie version of The Wonderful Ice 
Cream Suit was directed by Stuart Gordon 
{"Re- Animator," "Honey, / Shrunk the 
Kids"), who also helmed a crowd- 
pleasing, critically acclaimed production 
of Bradbury's stage play in 1973. The 
writer has always considered the 
theatrical version of his magical tale to be 
a genuine lucky charm. 

*1 first did it on stage 30 years ago with 
a wonderful cast," Bradbury recalled. 
'They all knew that 1 ke^ mementos of 
productions of my plays. So, at the end of 
their six-month run, everyone signed the 
ice-cream suit that was used in the show 
and gave it to me as a gift. 

'Twenty years later. I’m watching the 
Academy Awards when they announced 
the winner for best actor," Bradbury 
continued. "I said to my wife, ’Wait." 1 ran 
to the closet and pullecf out that ice-cream 
suit. There, on the sleeve, was the 
signature of the young man who had just 
won the award for his performance in 
'Amadeus' - F. Murray Abraham. God, 
what a night. It was like my son had 
graduated from Harvard." 

When Disn^ decided to transform the 
Wonderful Ice Cream Suit stage script into a 
screenplay, Bradbury insisted on doing 
the adaptation himself. He also relished 
his collaborative reunion with Gordon, a 
director whose understanding of the style 
and spirit of the material was well- 
established. 

"We worked very closely together on 
the film," Bradbury remarked. "I was 
thrilled that Joe Mantegna was able to 
play Gomez again - he had already done 
the role on stage. Plus we had Edward 
James Olmos and all of these wonderful 
actors. We had all the right tools to make 
the magic show work." 

Gordon's screen ensemble delivers 
spirited, flavorful performances that are 
both gently touching and hysterically 
funny.The supporting cast sparkles with 
bright, colorful supporting roles by Liz 
Torres, Mike Moroff and lovely 
newcomer Mercedes Ortega. Veteran 
character actor Pedro Gonzalez- 
Gonzalez, the grandfather of the 
handsome young heartthrob playing 
Martinez, also contributes a memorable 
cameo. (The veteran actor is best- 
remembered for his sidesplitting 
appearances on Groucho Marxs quiz 
snow. You Bet Your Life, as well as several 
Westerns with John Wayne). 

"Roy Disney green-lighted the Ice Cream 
Suit project," Bradbury revealed. "When we 
staged the play in L.A., he kept coming back 
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to see it again and again, just because he 
loved it so much. Finally 1 said, 'Roy, how 
many millions do you have? Why don't you 
take a couple of million -- money you won't 
even miss - and make my movie? You'll 
brine a lot of Joy to a lot of people. " 

Adding icing to Bradbury’s Ice Cream 
cake, the cast also features comedy icons Sid 
Caesar and Howard Morris, two familiar 
faces from television's trailblazing 19Ms 
sketch program. Your Show of Shows. The 
zany duo pops up as an eccentric pair of 
tailors who place the seemingly 
supernatural suit into the reverent hands of 
five true believers. 

"That was inspired casting and such a nice 
touch," Bradbury laughed. "They were 
perfect." 

Bradbury's only frustration with The 
Wonderful Ice Cream Suit revolves around 
the careless, noncommittal manner in which 
Disney ultimately chose to distribute his 
cherished film. 

"It was never released to theaters, and I 
didn't agree with that decision," Bradbury 
remarked. "As an experiment, they decided 
to release it directly to video. 1 wanted to 
open it on Cinco de Mayo in all the major 
cities that have Spanish-speaking 
populations, then release it everywhere else, 
out Disney didn't know what to do with it - 
they never realized what they had. " 

In spite of virtually little marketing and 
only minimal sales, the 1999 video edition 
of The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit remains 
available for rent and is reasonably priced 
for sale. Unfortunately, Disney has never 
released the delightful feature on DVD, 
where it could be seen in its original 
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widescreen theatrical format. 

"Most people don't know the darn thing 
exists," oradoury insists. "1 love the film so 
much that I've taken it on as a personal 
crusade. I’ve taken it to film festivals. I've 
promoted it myself because I'm so proud of 
it. Hust want people to have a chance to see 
it. Once they see it, they love it. " 

The worla-renownecf author of Fahrenheit 
451, The Martian Chronicles, The Illustrated 
Man, Dandelion Wine and Something Wicked 
This Way Comes does frequent lectures and 
makes a multiude of personal appearances 


around the country. Everywhere he travels, 
Bradbury encourages audiences to try on 
his beloved Ice Cream Suit. 

"Sam Peckinpah was planning to film 
Something Wicked This Way Comes many 
years ago," Bradbury recalled. "One day, 
while he was pouring gin in my beer, I came 
right out and asked him, 'Sam, how do you 
plan to make my book into a movie?' He 
said, 'Ray, it's very simple • I'm going to tear 
out the pages and stuff them into the 
camera.' 

"Peckinpah never made Something Wicked, 
but he was right, ” Bradbury continued. "I'm 
a movie-oriented writer. Everything I write 
has been influenced by the cinema and 
should be easily adaptable to the screen. 
That's the way The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit 
feels when I watch it. It feels like we tore the 
pages out of the book and stuffed them Into 
the camera." 

In the past, the writer hasn't always been 
so pleased with movie translations of his 
work. Disney's 1983 version of Something 
Wicked came close, Francois Truffaut's 
Fahrenheit 451 (1967) created some haunting 
imagery, and a television version of The 
Halloween Tree (1993) remains a minor 
marvel of storytelling through animation. 
Others, how^ever - from a big-screen version 
oIThe Illustrated Man (1969) to the television 
miniseries of The Martian Chronicles (1979) - 
are best left forgotten. 

Tve seen The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit 20 
times, and I’m not tired of it yet - it's that 
good," Bradbury concluded. "You never saw 
It in theaters, but what the hell? You can rent 
a copy of it for $2 - e! cheapo. If you don’t 
like it. I’ll give you back your $2." 
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“Mystery ^ 
of the Mary Celeste” 



As our regular readers know. Cult Movies Press recently published the book, 
VAMPIRE OVER LONDON - BELA LUGOSI IN BRITAIN, dealing with 
Lugosi’s last, forgotten stage tour as Dracuia, The book is concerned mainly 
with eight months of 1951, when Lugosi toured throughout the British 
provinces, and then filmed Mother Riley Meets The Vampire before returning 
to America. But authors Frank Dello Stritto and Andi Brooks also include in 
their book the behind-the-scenes stories of Lugosi’s two earlier British films. 
Mystery of the Mary Celeste (1935) and Dark Eyes of London (1939). These 
are "flashback chapters" cleverly woven into the story of 1951. Though the 
stage tour is the main focus of VAMPIRE OVER LONDON, Dello Stritto and 
Brooks did extensive research on the two earlier films — locating and 
interviewing several members of the production teams. Below is an extract from 
the book, dealing with Mystery of the Mary Celeste. AH quotes in the 
passage below are footnoted in the book, but are dropped for 
brevity here. Information on purchasing a copy of VAMPIRE 
OVER LONDON ~ BELA LUGOSI IN BRITAIN is at the 
end of this extract. 


"I have seen the travails which God has given to the sons of Man. 
He has made everything beautiful in His time. Also, He has set the 
word in their hearts so that no man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end." 

—Ecclesiastes 3: 10-11, in the eulogy delivered by Anton Lorenzen 
(Bela Lugosi) at the funeral service of the first victim in 
Mystery of the Mary Celeste 

As the Lugosis prepared for their first voyage to England to film 
"Mystery of the Mary Celeste" in the summer of 1935, Bela stood 
at the peak of his stardom. His fame typecast him; and Bela, 52, 
badly wanted to break out of his monster and mad doctor 
stereotype. Recognized wherever American movies played, and for 
once with more Him offers than he could manage. Lugosi hoped to 
steer his career away from horror. Most of his upcoming film roles 
had him again playing diabolical fiends, but awaiting him in 
England was a role far removed from Count Dracuia; one paying 
twice what he earned in Hollywood. Fledgling Hammer Pictures in 
London saw Lugosi’s name as an entry into the much-prized 
American market, and would pay dearly for that chance. As he 
sailed to England, he hoped his tenure as a movie monster and mad 
doctor was nearing its end. Perhaps his new affluence might even 
let him produce his own films, with the type of roles that he wanted 
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to play. 

Lugosi followed the trade Journals, and might 
have read the occasional tidbit about the 
growing debate on film censorship in Britain. If 
he read that horror had been singled out as the 
battleground, he might well have welcomed the 
news. 

In 1931. after Dracula first made him a star. 
Lugosi waited for the right part. A year later he 
had nothing to show for his patience but a lost 
opportunity to star in Frankenstein, a mad 
doctor role in Murders in the Rue Morgue, and 
termination of his contract at Universal. He did 
well enough as a free-lance actor in Hollywood, 
as all the studios tried to copy Universal and 
cash-in on horror. Bela appeared in White 
Zombie, Chandu the Magician, Island of Lost 
Souls and Night of Terror. His films of 1932 and 
1933 were only a small fraction of Hollywood’s 
horror output. Warner Brothers released 
Svengali, The Mad Genius, Dr. X and Mystery of 
the Wax Museum. Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde and 
Murders in the Zoo. like Island of Lost Souls, 
came from Paramount; Freaks and Mask of Fu 
Manchu from MGM; The Most Dangerous 
Game, King Kong and Son of Kong from RKO. 
Universal followed Dracula, Frankenstein and 
Murders in the Rue Morgue with The Old Dark 
House, The Mummy and The Invisible Man, and 
led the pack. 

Most of these films faced attacks from civic 
groups and censors. To some church groups, the 
cinema itself, not just horror movies, was "the 
devil’s own work" and "the greatest crime- 
producing agency of the generation." In 
America, each state and most communities had 
their own form of censorship. In Great Britain, 
local county councils — the LCCs — regulated 
film theatres in their districts. The British Board 
of Film Censors rated every movie playing in the 
country. Its ratings had only whatever clout the 
LCCs decreed them. 

Horror films routinely drew "A" ratings from 
the BBFC {"Adult"; persons under 16 must be 
accompanied by an adult), but so did gangster 
films. Tarzan movies, and any film with even a 
suggestion of sexual activity — about 60% of 
feature films. The BBFC’s other chief category 
was "U", for "Universal", which posed no 
restrictions on attendance. In 1933 the BBFC. 
under pressure from its many critics to deal with 
a new kind of Hollywood movie, reluctantly 
flirted with an "H" or "Horrific", for films 
"likely to frighten or horrify children under 16" 
"H" was a "classification" not a "category" like 
A or U. The BBFC intentionally left its meaning 
vague. In London, an H required only that 
exhibitors post a notice stating "This Film Is 
Unsuitable For Children." Some LCCs banned 
any H film outright. 

The BBFC could ban films altogether, its 
bans, like all its ratings, were meaningful only as 
followed by the LCCs; but rarely were any of the 
councils were more lenient than the BBFC in 
their treatments of individual films. 

Through 1932 and into 1933, Hollywood 
released about one horror movie per month, to 
ever increasing opposition at home and abroad. 
Freaks and Island of Lost Souls were banned 
entirely in Britain, forcing MGM and Paramount 
to swallow huge revenue losses. With 22 
million ticket sales weekly, Britain comprised a 
larger market than any single region of the 
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Bela and wife and Newman Sinclair 


United States. Studio bosses soon became 
skittish about horror. As market saturation 
diluted horror movie grosses and as outcries 
from civic and church groups grew ever 
stronger, the studios one by one cut horror from 
their production slates. 

With horror out of vogue, work for Bela 
became scarce. By late 1933 he with his young 
bride went back to Broadway for a supporting 
role in a musical extravaganza. Universal 
released Boris Karloff from his term contract, 
but recalled both its former stars in 1934 for The 
Block Cat, a complex tale of revenge which ends 
with Lugosi’s character skinning Karloff’s alive. 
Despite problems with the censors and the 
critics. The Black Cat became a solid hit and 
rejuvenated the two stars' careers and 
Universal's balance sheet. It also revived horror 
in Hollywood, and triggered one of the golden 
years of American gothic horror films. 

1935 would be much different than 1931. 
"The Black Cat" brought horror back, but not 
many of the majors followed. The Lasmmles of 
Universal — Carl. Sr. and Carl, Jr. — fighting 
desperately to hold onto their studio, dove into 
horror for the cash. Universal produced in the 
first half of 1935 Bride of Frankenstein, 
Werewolf of London and The Raven. Of the 
majors, only MGM churned out a horror film, 
Mark of the Vampire, a commercial success but 
quite tame compared to the competition. 
Neither Mark of the Vampire nor any American 
horror movie of 1935 was tame enough for the 
many British watchdog groups that monitored 
film content and BBFC ratings. The BBFC 
slapped the 1935 Crop of American horrors with 
the expected A's, but such organizations as the 
National Women’s Council, the London Public 
Morality Council, the Mother's Union, the 
National Union of Women Teachers demanded 


far more. They called for a new strengthened H 
rating — not a classification, but a third category, 
explicitly forbidding attendance by anyone 
under 16. During horror films’ hiatus in 1933- 
34, the dozens of diverse groups and interests 
became vaguely unified in their opposition to 
films, warning that: 

"Abnormally hyper-sensitive and nervously 
exhausted people were specially attracted by a 
programme of horrors. They were also most 
responsive to suggestions of terror, and suffered 
most injury from the experience. ..[The] 
cumulative effect of viewing, week after week. 
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themes of ungoverned human passions could not 
but undermine and confuse the ideas of right and 
wrong, of the normal and the abnormal, and lead 
to a craving for thrills in real life comparable 
with those of the screen." 

The reformers targeted more than horror lllms, 
but the battle over the H rating drew media 
attention. The theatre owners, through their 
guild, the Cinema Exhibitors Association, 
fought every initiative for increased censorship. 
Caught between these forces and easily 
portrayed by all of them as the villain was the 
BBFC. Its income came' entirely from fees 
charged to film distributors, but its very 
existence depended on the wide acceptance and 
application of its ratings. 

British newspapers largely supported the call 
for tighter censorship. Rather partial to 
Hollywood horror movies only two-years before, 
"The Times" through 1935 issued damning 
reviews of the new films. On January 16, 1935, 
its editorial page claimed that: 

"...the young, the unsophisticated, the slightly 
educated are so many that they need protection 
against evils of which they are hardly aware. 
Supposing that the distinction between innocent 
and injurious films were, indeed, only a matter 
of taste, the taste of a vast number of cinema- 
goers cannot beheld to be so trained and formed 
as to be capable of deciding right. We make no 
bones about training and correcting the taste of 
our children; and in a sense a very great many of 
the cinema-goers are but children. The public 
taste may be the ultimate standard; but that taste 
first needs training." 

Before 1935, the BBFC dismissed the call for 
an H category as having "in a large measure 
emanated from those who were either 
unacquainted with the facts or possessed an 
imperfect knowledge." As more local councils 
adopted their own ratings systems, the BBFC 
retreated. At a CEA meeting in Cardiff on June 
27, BBFC president Edward Shorti waxed 
indignantly on the; 

"...increase in the number of films which 
come within the "horror" classification, which I 
think is unfortunate and undesirable. ..as I 
cannot believe such films are wholesome, 
pandering as they do to the love of the morbid 
and horrible...! hope that the producers and 
renters will accept this word of warning..." 

Censorship disputes of later generations would 
produce volumes of well-developed ideologies, 
but all ultimately reduce to the still-unanswered 
question of how movies influence the morals 
and behavior of their audiences. The case made 
in print by the reformers of 1935 never went far 
beyond protecting "the young. the 
unsophisticated, the slightly educated... against 
evils of which they arc hardly aware." Behind 
the outcry was a struggle underway on many 
fronts in Britain, between culture that bubbled- 
up from the "public taste" and culture that 
trickled-down from an educated elite. Fears 
vaguely if often voiced held that a society driven 
by popular demand inevitably became decadent 
and debased. Coupled with the internal struggle 
was the assertion that British values were under 
attack from American vulgarity. A vast majority 
of movies playing in British theatres in 1935 
came from Hollywood. Popular demand would 
have given Hollywood even greater dominion 
over British cinemas, but regulations stipulated 
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that a percentage of films shown in the country 
be of domestic origin. 

Ironically, most 1930s Hollywood horror lllms 
that invaded Britain were based on 19th century 
novels created by the now-besieged British elite. 
A British export, repackaged for popular 
consumption, had returned home with a 
vengeance. 

Over the year preceding the Lugosis first 
voyage to England, Lugosi starred in three major 
horror films. The Black Cat and The Raven, both 
with Boris Karloff at Universal, and Mark of the 
Vampire at MGM. He sought other types of 
roles wherever he could, but landed none of 
quality. He squandered his prestige in a 12-part 
serial. The Return of Chandu. low budget 
quickies like The Mysterious Mr. Wong and 
"Murder by Television." and a secondary role in 
a routine programmer in "The Best Man Wins." 
"Return of Chandu" (easily confused with the 
1932 feature "Chandu The Magician." in which 
Lugosi played the villain Roxor) was edited into 
two feature length films. Return of Chandu and 
Chandu on the Magic Isle: and 1935 saw a 
multitude of Lugosi films in simultaneous 
release. He appeared in these low-budget, often 
dreadful quality films mainly for the ready 


income. They might be a waste of his talents, 
but they did offer an escape from gothic horror. 
His portrayals of the heroic Chandu. twin 
brothers (one solves the other’s murder), ruler of 
Chinatown's underworld, and a diamond 
smuggler gave him a welcome change from 
demonic and supernatural fiends. To most 
moviegoers these roles were at best minor 
variations on his familiar screen image, and his 
work on poverty row did nothing to lessen his 
association with Dracula. 

In early June, trade journals announced Bela’s 
signing with Hammer to star in Mystery of the 
Mary Celeste, to be filmed in England in July. 
No mention was made of his salary. From 
comments he dropped later and from subsequent 
offers made him for other British films, his pay 
may be reasonably guessed at a fiat fee of about 
$10,000. In Hollywood, he commanded in 1935 
$1,000 a week, half or less than Karloff’s going 
rate and much less than the major stars earned. 
For The Black Cat, including post-production 
shooting to appease the censors, he earned 
$3,500; for The Raven $5,000; about the same 
for Mark of the Vampire. At a four week 
shooting schedule. Mystery of the Mary Celeste 
offered by his standards a princely sum. and one 
that perhaps not by coincidence approximated 
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Karloff’s weekly pay in Hollywood. Not until 
Abbott Costello Meet Frankenstein 13 years 
later would he earn more for a film. None of his 
film roles owes less to Dracula than Anton 
Lorenzen, a grizzled seaman, plotting revenge 
against his tormentor. Deranged and crippled, 
he stumbles into a chance for retribution when a 
short-handed ship signs him on in desperation. 
After years living in the gutter, Lorenzen is 
unrecognizable to his old shipmates — aged, 
unshaven and unwashed with shaggy gray hair 
and a filthy pea coat — and thus can settle old 
scores unsuspected. 

Also in June Universal announced its next 
Karloft-Lugosi film. The Invisible Ray, to be 
filmed later that year. In and out of the trade 
journals through 1935 would be Universal’s 
plans for a sequel to Dracula and yet another 
KarlotT-Lugosi co-starrer, either Bluebeard 
(called Bluebeard^ Eighth Wife in some press 
releases) or The Suicide Club. Bride of 
Frankenstein, the sequel to Frankenstein, 
opened in May to outstanding reviews and box 
olTice, and Universal planned shooting its 
Drocu/a sequel in late 1935 or early 1936, to star 
of course Lugosi. MGM’s Mark of the Vampire, 
featuring the same star and director as the 193 1 
Dracula, was stilt in the theatres; and Universal 
had to wait before releasing another Lugosi 
vampire film. The studio was having great 
problems in developing a suitable script. 
Vampires have a perverse physical intimacy 
with their victims, naturally lead screenwriters 
into regions best avoided in censorship- 
conscious times. Bride of Frankenstein 
provoked the usual censorship issues in Britain. 
The Isle of Jersey banned it entirely, but London 
theatres gave Bride of Frankenstein a lavish 
build-up reserved for only the most marketable 
films. 

Bela was not enthused about repeating the 
role that so dominated him. but only rarely in his 
Hollywood career could he look even a few 
months ahead to multiple film deals at a 
reputable studio. With his prosperity for the rest 
of the year assured, he planned how he might 
break free of Dracula. Mystery of the Mary 
Celeste was but a first step. 

Original plans called for Bela and Lillian to 
sail from New York in June 28, and arrive in 
London for a press reception on the first week on 
July. After some quick negotiations with 
Universal, Bela postponed the voyage a week to 
make a personal appearance at The Raven's New 
York premiere on July 2, and later at the film’s 
trade screening in London for British film 
booking agents. In Hollywood, he scarcely had 
the clout to delay a production, but Mystery of 
the Mary Celeste awaited his arrival. In New 
York. Bela enjoyed his only interview with "The 
New York Times." He adopted his elder 
statesman persona, and impressed his 
interviewer as "rather like a senior master of an 
English public school. ..a gentle, quiet man who 
gives an impression of mellow wisdom. Many 
things amuse him. especially the wry paradoxes 
of life." Bela worked into the conversation the 
large amount of fan mail he received, 90% from 
women, since becoming a horror icon, 

"...They eat it up. Most of the men who write 
are either astrologers or spiritualists. They try to 
catch me up on my theories...! answer them 
both in the same way. 1 say I have never met a 
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vampire personally, but 1 don't know what might 
happen tomorrow; this saves me from lying and 
it does not give away my trade secrets." 

Regarding his trade secrets, he offered his 
approach to playing monsters and fiends: 

"You can’t make people believe in you if you 
play a horror part with your tongue in your 
cheek. The screen magnifies everything, even 


the way you are thinking. If you are not serious, 
people will sense it. No matter how Hokum or 
highly melodramatic the horror part may be, you 
believe in it while you are playing it." 

Bela politely hinted that he would like to 
get away from horror films, but since his 
mission was to promote The Raven, he saved 
voicing his true ambitions for another time. 

At The Raven's premiere at the Roxy 
Theatre on Thursday. July 4, Bela did little more 
than step out on the stage when the house lights 
came up to take a bow. Business was good; 
reviews from the major newspapers at best fair. 
"The New York Times" published his interview 
"Dracula Without His Cape" on Sunday, July 7, 
a day after Bela and Lillian sailed on the S. S. 
Berengaria. Among his fellow passengers were 
Jean Parker and Eugene Pallette, travelling to 
co-star with Robert Donat in what would 
become a classic comedy, Rene Clair’s The 
Ghost Goes West. Also onboard was Shirley 
Grey, who would play the only female role in 
Mystery of the Marie Celeste. Grey, by all 
appearances a typical blonde, blue-eyed second- 
tier leading lady, had run her own theatre troupe 
only a few years before and managed her own 
productions. Such rewarding pursuits could not 
match her Hollywood income, and were put on 
hold while film offers abounded. At 33. her 
ingenue days were almost over. She and Lugosi 
later claimed that neither knew they would work 
together until after the voyage. 

The summer voyage passed without incident, 
except for the havoc wreaked by North Atlantic 
swell on Bela’s delicate stomach and unpleasant 
memories of his only prior sea voyage in 1920. 
Forty years later. Lillian recalled, "Even after we 


set sail, he felt every wave, every pitch and roll 
of the ship. We both had trouble adjusting to the 
sea, especially when eating, or dancing. On 
occasion, Bela's meal was all over the front of 
his tux. and when we danced, it was strange to 
have the floor rise up and suddenly hit your foot. 
Oh. we had trouble, but it was a lot of fun and 
Bela eventually enjoyed himself once he 


relaxed." 

Perhaps literally on the same ship that carried 
them were the British release prints of "The 
Raven." Both American and British watchdogs 
would find The Raven particularly galling. Like 
all the 1935 horror movies, it contains little 
violence and gore, but the protagonist, surgeon 
Richard Vollin (Lugosi), is fixated on torture, 
pain and death. He is also obsessed with Edgar 
Allan Poe. and. as the plot progresses, with a 
much younger woman. She refuses his 
affections, and his separate manias fuse in a plot 
for grand revenge: 

"Poe was a great genius. There was in him. 
like all great geniuses a persistent will to do 
something big, great, constructive in the world. 
But he fell in love; her name was 
Lenore... Someone took her away from him. 
When a man of genius is denied of his great 
love, he goes mad. His brain, instead of being 
clear to do his great work, is tortured. So, he 
begins to think of torture-torture for those who 
have tortured him." 

Vollin enlists an escaped killer. Bateman 
(Karioft), by mutilating his face and promising 
to restore him only on achieving his diabolical 
ends. Only the evil suffer in "The Raven:" 
Vollin is crushed in one of his own torture 
devices, but not before he shoots Bateman, who 
finds redemption as he dies. The BBFC gave 
"The Raven" an A, but for many local councils 
Vollin 's blatant fascination with inflicting and 
watching pain, and his delight in disfiguring 
Bateman, proved too sordid. In both "The 
Raven" and 1934’s "The Black Cat," Lugosi’s 
characters mangle Karloff's face — not onscreen 
but with no doubt about the result. In her review 
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of "The Raven," London-based film critic 
Edna Barnes jokingly called fora "Prevention 
of Cruelty to KarlotT Society." The watchdogs, 
well aware that Universal had already 
announced more movies co-starring its two 
kings of horror, planned something not too 
different. 

Hammer Pictures, Bela's employer in 
England, had been in existence for 8 months, 
and Mystery of the Mary Celeste would be its 
second film. Scarcely two years later Hammer 
disappeared for a decade, a victim of a broad 
collapse of the British film industry. Not until 
the late 1940s did it again begin regular film 
production. Not until the late 1950s would the 
studio become Universal’s successor in 
churning out Frankenstein, Dracula and other 
gothic monster movies, under James Carreras 
and Anthony Hinds. In 1935 their fathers. 
Enrique Carreras and William Hinds, each 
owned theatres and jointly set up Exclusive 
Films, a distribution company to eliminate one 
of their supply chain middlemen. To increase 
his take, Carreras the elder occasionally 
purchased a movie print rather than rent it. 
Hinds went him one better by producing his 
own movies under Hammer Pictures, named 
for his stage character when he appeared in 
music halls as part of "Hammer & Smith." 
Hammer was not yet a studio, but was more 
than simply a broker that financed deals, and 
contracted talent and studio space. No studio 
board of directors was more active in actual 
filmmaking. One company director, Henry 
Passmore, produced Hammer movies; another. 
Elder Wills, directed them; and still another, 
George Mozart, a vaudevillian like Will Hinds 
and at 73 twice the age of his fellow directors, 
acted in them. The elder Hinds himself 
occasionally pops in his company’s first films. 
Another company director, Mozart’s son 
George Gilltngs (Mozart’s real name was 
David Gillings) managed Hammer’s business 
affairs. 

Hammer’s formation was part of a mad dash 
by small producers to share in an anticipated 
windfall for British cinema. Hammer’s first 
movie. The Public Life of Henry the Ninth, a 
comedy made in early 1935, paid homage to 
the film that started the gold rush. Two years 
before Alexander Korda had produced a 
landmark film. The Private Life of Henry the 
Eighth. Korda’s film, a huge hit on both sides 
of the Atlantic, opened the American market to 
British movies. It earned Charles Laughton the 
first Best Acting Oscar for a non-Hollywood 
film. Like many influential films, Korda’s box 
ofllce hit may have done more harm than good. 
British producers vied to duplicate its success. 
Most, including Korda’s own company, failed. 
By the mid- 1930s, British film-makers had 
overextended their resources searching for that 
elusive big hit, Part of "The Private Life of 
Henry the Eighth’s" success was that it artfully 
masked its low-budget and technical inferiority 
compared to Hollywood’s output. Beneath its 
shallow veneer of regal splendor, it is almost 
light comedy. That part of its formula was 
deceptively difficult to reproduce. Many of its 
would-be imitators were ponderous costume 
dramas. 

Not by coincidence, when discussing 


Mystery of the Mary Celeste with American 
reporters, Lugosi mentioned Korda as the 
producer — not true, but Korda and Alfred 
Hitchcock were then the only British film- 
makers of much standing across the Atlantic. 
While in England, Lugosi tried to interest 
Korda in casting him as Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Korda, a fellow Hungarian and refugee from 
the revolution with an accent just as thick as 
Bela’s and a fondness for even bigger cigars, 
was not interested. While Bela grew more 
Hungarian after he reached Hollywood. Korda 
became thoroughly British after he settled in 
London. He cast Charles Laughton instead, 
but then dropped "Cyrano de Bergerac" in 
favor of Rembrandt. Rembrandt, like so many 
ambitious British films of the time, failed at 
the box otTice. 

Companies like Hammer fought for part of 
the protected share of the British market, 
whilst eyeing the big prize of American 
releases of their films. The easiest entree into 
America for a fledgling like Hammer was 
using known stars. The major stars were well 
beyond Hammer’s means, and had term 
contracts with the big studios. For the second 
and third-tier names. Hinds and company 
could raise the cash for star salaries on the 
promise of access to the American screens. 
Hammer could in turn promise its stars 
temporary escape from the narrow ranges of 
roles that Hollywood forced on them. Two 
well known names. Lugosi and black singer- 
actor Paul Robeson, took Hammer’s offers as 
much for choice parts as for the money. 
Robeson wanted roles far removed from the 
darkie stereotypes that made Hollywood an 
anathema to him, and found one in "Song of 
Freedom.” Filmed in early 1936, "Song of 
Freedom" plays well today, and handily 
overcomes the limitations of low budget and 
far-fetched story-line (a dockworker becomes 
a famous singer and discovers he is the lost 
king of an African tribe). "Song of Freedom" 
did well enough in the United States playing in 
black theatre circuits; and Robeson was proud 
of the film. 

Mystery of the Mary Celeste is based on the 
true story of a ship (often mistakenly referred 


to as the Marie Celeste), which set sail trom 
New York for Genoa on November 5, 1872. 
On December 5, another brig, Dei Gratia, 
found it adrift in the Atlantic — no one onboard, 
no sign of violence. Why the ship’s company 
left is far less perplexing than myth records. 
Most likely they feared an explosion from 
fumes emanating from its cargo of commercial 
alcohol. The alcohol, in 1,700 barrels loaded 
during a cold spell in New York, expanded on 
reaching more temperate latitudes. Before 
evacuating the ship, the crew uncovered the 
cargo hatches in a desperate attempt to vent the 
trapped gas. The only real mystery is the fate 
of the 10 missing people (Captain Benjamin 
Briggs, his wife Sarah, their 2 year-old 
daughter and seven seaman), never seen again. 
A fantastic legend grew, as pulp writers vied to 
conjure the most incredible version of what 
occurred, always augmenting the known facts 
with whimsy. 

In 1884, four years before creating Sherlock 
Holmes, Arthur Conan Doyle published "J. 
Habakuk Jephson’s Statement" as a lost 
eyewitness account. Though obviously a work 
of fiction — aside from the outlandish plot, 
Conan Doyle changed dates and well- 
established facts — some investigators seized 
on Jephson’s Statement as missing evidence. 
A few of Conan Doyle’s embellishments 
entered Mary Celeste lore as documented fact. 
In Jephson’s account, the ship is found not 
only deserted, but with its lifeboats in tact on 
their davits. The mystery, like the alcohol, 
then expanded — beyond why the crew 
abandoned the ship and what became of them, 
and into how they managed to leave at all. In 
fact, neither of the Mary Celeste’s two boats 
was onboard when she was found. Us single 
lifeboat, damaged while loading cargo, was 
left behind in New York, and the smaller yawl 
was gone, no doubt used for the escape on the 
high seas. 

Popular legend ignored the documented 
details, and the myth passed on to the 20ih 
century has all boats in place and untouched. 
Over the next 40 years, bogus accounts by 
supposed survivors of the Mary Celeste’s crew 
reached print, with each came incredible 
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eluded him. Critics found much of his writings 
a battle between ingenious plots and plodding 
narratives. His works played both the West End 
and Broadway, but died quick deaths. "The 
Moon Is Red," a spy drama, opened to good 
reviews in London in December 1934. and 
closed after 15 performances. Just prior to 
signing with Hammer, he sold his screenplay, 
"A- 1 in Lloyds," which was slated for filming at 
Twickerham Studios until the downturn in the 
British film business claimed it as a victim. By 
1935. Clift had not directed a movie in six years, 
and his only experience in sound films were a 
few melodramas made in 1928 and 1929. 
Mystery of the Mary Celeste looks like a film 
made not in 1935. but with the crude technology 
of the earliest years of sound. Though he 
lectured whoever would listen on "England's 
need for swift-action stories." little action or 
flair remains in surviving prints of Mystery of 
the Mary Celeste. The many shortcomings of 
the movie may be entirely due to the heavy 
editing of Clift's original work. Versions 
available today are some 20 minutes shorter than 
the film Clift wrote and directed. 

Clift delved with his customary energy into 
researching the voluminous literature on the 
Mary Celeste, and found that past theorists had 
provided everything needed for a full-blooded 
tale, Hammer publicity made much of Clift's 
alleged poring through the archives of f.loyd's 
and American Mercantile Maritime, but he 
found his basic story in the standard reference 
on the Mary Celeste. J. G Lockhart's 1927 book, 
"A Great Sea Mystery." Lockhart had collected 
all but the most crazy theories, and debunked 
them one by one. including one of his own. 
published a few years earlier. Lockhart once 
postulated that Benjamin Briggs 
"...might have developed religious mania. 


additions to the truth. The first men to board her 
allegedly found hot food in the galley, a smoking 
pipe in an ashtray, a letter with the ink still wet. 
Diverse new theories abounded. Romantic 
motives feed on the simple fact that the captain’s 
wife made the voyage (not so rare an 
occurrence; Sarah Briggs had a good deal of sea 
experience). That Captain Morehead of the Dei 


company director turned movie director. Elder 
Wills, returned to his former vocation of set 
design and an direction, and stepped aside to let 
Denison Clift write the script and direct the film. 

Clift — a small 50 year-old. enthusiastic 
Californian, well travelled and well remembered 
by everyone he worked with, especially his 
fellow newspapermen — had lived in London on 


Mystery the Mnry Cetfste{l93(>) P/wnfom .S/iip (USA) Hammer Filins. Burial at sea sequence 
Bela Lugosi, Shirley Grey, Edmund Willard, Arthur Margetson, etc. 


Gratia knew Briggs and even dined with him the 
night before the Mary Celeste sailed— yet 
promptly claimed his salvage fee on finding his 
friend’s abandoned ship — only added to the 
possibilities. Empty barrels of alcohol onboard 
might not have leaked but been broached, thus 
suggesting a drunken murderous rampage 
among the crew. In time, theories of the "ghost 
ship" would embrace psychoiics, secret cults, 
pirates, sea monsters, extra-terrestrials and the 
lost continent of Atlantis. 

No film based on the Mary Celeste had ever 
been made. 1935. the year that produced 
MGM’s Mutiny on the Bounty and Warner 
Brother’s Captain Blood, saw seagoing stories 
very much in style, and movie-makers in both 
Britain and Hollywood scurrying for saleable 
tales. Exterior filming of Mutiny on the Bounty 
was not scheduled until the summer, but early in 
the year, trade journals reported MGM’s plans at 
length, Also in the industry news were 
speculations on a big budget Mary Celeste film 
with Wallace Beery, who the year before had 
starred as Long John Silver in another successful 
sea adventure. Treasure Island. Tiny Hammer 
Pictures could move much faster than the major 
Hollywood studios. Perhaps by coincidence, 
Henry Passmore planned filming and premiering 
his Mary Celeste film in England on the same 
schedule MGM announced for Mutiny on the 
Bounty in Hollywood. By Hammer standards. 
Mystery of the Mary Celeste was big budget 
indeed — a full-scale deck of the ship would be 
built for outdoor filming and two schooners 
were chartered for at-sea shooting. Hammer’s 


and off for the past fifteen years. Sometime 
before 1920 he sold his first script to Cecil B. 
DeMille. and left journalism for Hollywood. He 
had been in and out of motion pictures ever 
since. Through the 1920s. he wrote and directed 
films in Britain and did screenwriting in 
Hollywood. His diverse works include several 
seafaring tales, and he scripted a classic silent 
film, \921's Yankee Clipper. Otherwise success 
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and. with the strength and cunning of the 
homicidal lunatic, have attacked, overpowered 
and murdered his wife and child and crew, 
taking them one by one and unawares; and that 
finally, the mad Captain of an empty ship, he 
may have recovered his senses, as homicidal 
maniacs generally do, and horrified by his 
crimes, have thrown himself overboard." 

Clift based his script on Lockhart’s discarded 
idea, and only changed the identity of the 
murderer. Mystery of the Mary Celeste shares so 
many plot devices with Mutiny on the Bounty — 
shanghaied crews, floggings, keel hauling, 
rotten mess rations, comic relief provided by the 
cook, hero and heroine fleeing to an island 
paradise — ^that Clift must have been following 
news from Hollywood closely. 

Any plot treatments that Lugosi saw before 
signing in late May or June were early drafts. In 
mid-June, Clift completed a 26-page synopsis, 
which was probably all that Lugosi had in hand 
as he left California two weeks later. The central 
character, Anton Lorenzen (two "Lorenzens", 
probably brothers, were in the crew manifest of 
the actual Mary Celeste), might well have been 
written with Wallace Beeiy in mind, "one of 


those adventurous derelicts that adds such 
colour to the New York docks. ..a German- 
American. ragged, derelict, his hair partially 
turned while, his left arm missing, his face the 
face of a man who has looked into hell." 
Though Hammer publicity praised Clift’s script 
for his consistency with all the known facts, it 
drops the Briggs’ 2 year-old daughter, their 7 
year-old son that never made the voyage, as well 
as Morehead’s wife, so as to put him in a love 
triangle with Briggs and Sarah. The script also 
ups the ship's headcount to 13. a count long 
favored by Mary Celeste enthusiasts, and adds a 
black cat as ship’s mascot. 

As scripted and filmed. Mystery of the Mary 
Celeste tells its story in two lime frames — on the 
Mary Celeste as the mystery develops, and in 
Gibraltar, months later, where the inquest is 
held. In the opening scene. Lorenzen staggers 
into a waterfront bar. tells of a harrowing ordeal 
at sea as he drowns his sorrows in whiskey. He 
revives from his stupor only of hearing that the 
Mary Celeste leaves with the morning tide. He 
signs on as "Gottlieb." The voyage is the start of 
Briggs’ and Sarah’s honeymoon. Morehead. 
jilted by Sarah, dispatches his henchmen 
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Volkerk Grot to sign on and extract revenge. 
Also onboard is Ponta Katz, shanghaied by first 
male Toby Bilson and vowing to settle the score, 
and Goodschap, who eyes Sarah with obvious 
intent. Thus the Mary Celeste sails with 
multiple suspects for any foul deeds, all of them 
with German names lifted from the crew list of 
the actual Mary Celeste. By 1935 villains in 
British movies were already lending to be 
German. Clift’s The Moon Is Red brims with 
Nazi villains. 

As the crew battle a hurricane, the scene shifts 
two weeks ahead to an open calm sea as the Dei 
Gratia pulls along side the deserted Mary 
Celeste. Morehead boards the deserted 
brigantine, marvels at its undisturbed condition, 
and tows his find to Gibraltar. The mystery 
deepens as the inquest progresses. The 
narrative returns to the voyage of the Mary 
Celeste, where the first of the deaths have 
occurred. The plot of Mystery of the Mary 
Celeste settles into a clone of Then There Were 
None, with crewmembers murdered or 
disappearing one-by-onc. After Briggs and 
Sarah vanish, Lorenzen reveals his true name to 
Bilson, the only other man left onboard. Six 
years before, Bilson had flogged and maimed 
him. Lorenzen shoots Bilson and throws him 
over the side. A loose mast arm swings into 
Lorenzen’s head — all that is needed to send him 
utterly mad. He loo falls into the water. 

Fast forward to Gibraltar. The inquest, with 
no evidence or reasonable theories, ends without 
a verdict. But 600 miles away on the Canary 
Islands, Briggs and Sarah, who escaped the 
Mary Celeste on a makeshift raft, blissfully live 
out their days incognito as beachcombers. 
Briggs does his best to explain away the 
implausibility of why they can never leave, why 
he built a raft rather than take a boat, why he 
destroyed the ship’s log which dutifully 
recorded the early deaths. The lovers embrace 
in the fade-out. End of Pan One. Cominued next issue 

VAMPIRE OVER LONDON - BELA 
LUGOSI IN BRITAIN tells the full story of 
Lugosi's last "Dracula," the story of both the 
inner workings of the tour and its reception by the 
British public. The book also recounts tells the 
behind-the-scenes stories of Lugosi’s three 
British films. Mystery of the Mary Celeste. Dark 
Eyes Of London, and Mother Riley Meets The 
Vampire. 

Only 1,000 copies of VAMPIRE OVER 
LONDON - BELA LUGOSI IN BRITAIN 
exist. To purchase a copy, send a check or 
money order for $29.95 plus $3 shipping &■ 
handling (Texas residents please add $2.48 
sales tax), with shipping address, to: 

CULT MOVIES PRESS * 644 East 71/2 Street * 
Houston, Texas 77007, USA 
(For worldwide shipping rates please direct inquiries to 
the above address, or to: lindadellosu-itto^pdq.net ) 
Every copy is individually numbered. Please indicate in 
your order whether you wish your copy to be signed (by 
at least one of the co-authors) and. if so, to whom the 
salutation should be inscribed. 
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Now Available on VHS Video! 

6 Episodes of our popular TV series. 
Each show is thirty minutes in length and 
stars Michael Copner 
and Buddy Barnett 
and features Marta's Movie Minute. 


•Episode 1: Mr. Sci-Fi himself, Forrest J Ackerman 
with science fiction 
writer Brad Linaweaver. 


•Episode 2: Make-up wizard and monster 
mask maker Verne Langdon. 


•Episode 3: Writer-director Jack Hill, 
the creator of Spider Baby, 
Switchblade Sisters, and Foxy Brown. 



•Episode 4: Actor James Keane 
(Dick Tracy and Spawn) talks about 
Apocalypse Now, with rare, 
behind-the-scenes photos. 


•Episode 5: John La Zar (Z — Man 
from Beyond The Valley of The Dolls) 


•Episode 6: Legendary Bad Girl 
Yvette Vickers 


Also Available 
Two Cult Movies Favorites: 

On The T rail of Ed Wood — A one-hour documen- 
tary on the lifeof the man dubbed "the world’s worst fi Im 
m^er! " Hosted by Conrad Brooks, who appeared in ai 1 
six films written and directed by Ed Wood. 

Bela Lugosi Then & Now! — See the homes, the 
studios, the favorite hangouts, rare film clips and much 
more about this legendary stage and screen actor, con- 
sidered by some to be the greatest actor ever. 
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□ Episode #1 (Forry Ackerman $12.95 

□ Episode #2 (Verne Langdon) $12.95 

□ Episode #3 (Jack Hill) $12.95 

□ Episode #4 (James Keane) $12.95 

□ Episode #5 (John La Zar) $12.95 

□ Episode #6 (Yvette Vickers) $12.95 

□ On The Trail of Ed Wood $12.95 

□ Bela Lugosi Then & Now! $12.95 
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Cult Movies Underground 

by Buddy Barnett 


This is our first issue since the horrible tragedy of September 11. 
Horribly evil people want to destroy us and our way of life, They don't 
want us to enjoy Plan 9 From Outer Space and any of our other harmless 
pleasures. These evil, vile, sickening losers of the world must be 
stopped and I totally support our country and its allies across the world 
in this difficult struggle. 


To return to a lighter note; 2001 turned out to be a slightly better year 





for movies than the previous couple of years. My top ten best of the 
year were: Ghost World, The Royal Tenenbaums, Bubble Boy. Gosford Park, 
Ametie, Donnia Darko, The Others, Bridget }ones Diary, MulhoUand Drive 
and Sexy Beast. A few others that just missed the list were Memento, 
Devil's Backbone and Moulin Rouge. 

My top ten worst of the year were: Freddy Got Fingered, Hannibal, 
jeepers Creepers, The Mexican, Ocean's 11, Say It Isn't So, A.i, The Mummy 
Returns. The Man Who Wasn't There and Harry Potter. There are lots of 
other bad ones but I just can't think of them right now. 

A few acting performances that I have been impressed with 
throughout the year were: Gene Hackman and Gwyneth Paltrow in The 
Royal Tenenbaums, Nicole Kidman in The Others and Mowfin Rouge, 
Renee Zellwegger in Bridget Jones Diary. Ben Kingsley in Sexy Beast, 
Halle Berry in Monster's Ball, Audrey Tattoo in Amelie, Denzel 
Washington in Training Day, Steve Buscemi and Thora Birch in Ghost 
World, Scarlett Johannson in Ghost World and the Man Who Wasn 't There, 
Cameron Diaz in Vanilla Sky, Marisa Tomani and Tom Wilkinson in In 
The Bedroom, Cate Blanchett in Bandits and The Shipping Neivs, and the 
entire cast of Gosford Park. There were lots of other great perfonrwnces 
last year as well, but that's enough for now. 

Of the worshperformances of the year 1 would have to go with Tom 
Green in Freddy Cot Fingered, possibly the worst acting performance of 
all time or at least the worst since Bill Woods in 1934's Maniac. The other 
horrible performance was Anthony Hopkirrs as Hannibal Lector in 
Hannibal. He should be forced to turn in his previous best actor Oscar 
for Silence Of The Lambs as well as his Knighthood for his bad acting in 
this turkey. Dishonorable Mention must go to Gary Oldman for his 
outrageous performances in Hannibal and The Contender. 

As for the worst Actress, the title has to go to Penelope Cruz for her 
horrific performance in Vanilla Sky. With a dishonorable mention to 
Heather Graham in Sny It Isn't So. 


I've really gotten into DVD in a big way. The quality is great and you 
don’t have the annoyance of turning over the disc halfway through the 
movie like you did with laser discs. I've already gotten rid of most of 
my lasers and amassed quite a nice collection of DVDs, 

Of course my favorite actor, Bela Lugosi, is well represented with 
DVD relea.ses. The print quality is outstanding on many of the Lugosi 
releases. Scared To Death is available in an amazing color print on a 
double bill with an excellent 35mm print of Devil Bat from Lumivision. 

Roan Group (owned by Troma) has the most Lugosi releases and 
usually with excellent quality prints. They have released a double 
feature with The Corpse Vanishes (an unbelievably good print) with Devil 
Bat (this looks like the same print used on Lumivision 's disc). Bowery At 
Midnight (the finest quality I've seen on this title), SOS Coastguard (the 
complete serial, incredible quality). Invisible Ghost (an okay print), 
G/tosfs on the Loose (a great print), White Zombie (a beautiful re.storation 
print), and Human Monster (also a great print). 

Of course Universal has released quite a few Lugosi films on DVD: 
The Ghost of Frankenstein. Son of Frankenstein (on a double), Frankenstein 
Meets the Wolf Man, Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein, Dracula, and 
The Wolf Man all feature "Making-of" documentaries on each disc. The 
Dracula disc also includes the Spanish Language Dracula in which 
Lugosi can be seen in outtakes from the Tod Browning version as well 
as the version of Dracula with the recent irritating Philip Glass score 
added. The print quality is good on all of the discs but Dracula has one 
annoying flaw where a sound technician erased a crucial music cue 
after Lugosi delivers his famous line about "...far worse things awaiting 



Corpse Vanishes 


man than death." Cult Mow>s readers should write to Universal and 
demand that they correct this error at once. 

One other company. Whirlwind Media has a couple of Lugosi serials 
in release as well: The Phantom Creeps and Shadow of Chinatown. I love 
these two serials but the DVD quality is not the best. The Phantom Creeps 
is no worse than any video copy that I have seen on the market, but 
Shadow of Chinatown looks like it was taken directly from a video copy. 
It is watchable, however you've been warned. 

I've enjoyed many other DVD releases, most notably The Avengers 
television series on A&E video. ..but that's all for this issue. 
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BLACK DRAGONS 
POSTER UNVEILING 


Mjchatl Copwr & Krysta Olsor at black DRAGON urvriubo u> Hou,ywood. 


For those who can't gel enough Lugosi news. I should tell you about the 
ivailabiitty of the new lithographed reproductions of the half-sheet poster for 
he Bela's weird World War 11 mystery. Black Dragons. I've always wished that 
omeone would make these mid- 1940s Lugosi posters available, but no big 
ompany ever does. Years ago Cuft Mouies did a short print run of my favorite 
ilonogram crime drama. Bowery al Midnight, and those sold out almost at 
once. 

So once again we've done a limited print run item, this time of the Black 
Dragon half sheet, in exactly the same 22 x 28 inch size as the original. It's got 
a nice blue background and shows our heroes hawkish (or is it Ravenish?) 
portrait looking suspiciously like The Shadow in his cloak and slouch hat. The 
poster is printed on heavy art paper and is suitable for framing. 

Recently we had an official debut of the poster and showed it off to other 
collectors, and film lovers. To put it mildly, the poster was a big hit. 

“Lugosi's eyes really are looking out of the poster, right at me!" stated Gino 
Colbert -- a film critic who happens to prefer Christopher Lee. but who knew this 
classic artwork would look great on his wall. "I'm going to have mine framed." 

Indeed, these posters look great as they are. but look even better framed. At 
the garden party reception where the Black Dragons posters were unveiled, 
several fans declared that they would have theirs framed, for hanging in the most 
prominent place in their home. 

These are true collector's items, and are not available in stores. If you're a 
genume Lugosi fan and want one of these colorful posters hanging on YOUR wall, 
the only way to get it is to send $13 torCull Movies. 6201 Sunset Blvd Suite 152 
Hollywood. CA 90028. 

And what about a hard-io-shop-for friend? If you want to be sure that you're 
getting something that they don’t already have, that isn't out there in the stores 
everywhere. THIS IS IT! A collector's classic, direct from Cult Movies Magazine to 
you. Fans will want to have it on display every time they show the original Black 
Dragons film, video, or the DVD to their friends 
by Michael Copner 
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BORIS 

KARLOFF 

FILMOGRAPHY 
by Gordon Shriver 


Tlif LightHinfi Raidfr (1919) 

Director: George B. Seitz. Script; Cltarles Goddard aiid Jolui 
B. Clymer. released by Patlw Pictures- 15<l»apter serial. Cast; 
Pearl Wliiie, Wanwr Olaitd, Henry G. Sell, Boris Karloff. 

Till' Mflskrtl R/tidrr (1919) 

Director; Aubrey M. Keiutedy. Released by Arrow Piclures. 
IS-cliapter serial- Cast; Harry Myers, Ruth Stoiiehouse, Paul 
Paiuer, Boris Karloff. 

His Me^rsly, The Ametkan (1919) 

Director: Joseph Heiiabery. Producer: Douglas Fairbaiiks. 
Script; Joseph Heiubery and Ellon Banks. Based on a story by 
Elton Banks (Fairbanks). Photograplier; Victor Fleming and 
Glen Mac Williams. Released by Uitiied Artists. Cast; Douglas 
Fairbanks, Maijone Daw, Lillian Langdon, Frank Campeau, 
Sam Southern, Jay Dwiggins, Albert McQuarrle, Boris 
Karloff. 

The Prince and Bell;/ (1919) 

Director; Robert Tltornby. Producer; Jesse D. Hampton. 
Based oti tlw novel by P.C. Wodehouse. Released by Pallte 
Film Excltange. Cast; WiiUaut Desmond, Gary Tlturman, 
Anita Kay, George Swaim, Waller Peng, Wilton Taylor, 
William Levaull, Frajik Laiuiing, Boris Karloff. 

The Deadlier Sex (1920) 

Direclor Robert Tlioniby. Script; Fred Myton. Based on a 
story by Bayard Veiler. Released by Patlie Pictures. Cast; 
Blanclte Sweet, Winter Hall, Roy Laidlaw, Russell Simpson, 
Boris Karloff. 

The Courage of Marge O'Doone (1920) 

Director; David Smilli. Script; Robert Norlh Bradbury. Based 
on ilie novel by James Oliver Curtwood. Released by 
Vitagraph Piclures. Cast; Pauline Stark, Niles Welcit, George 
Stanley, Jack Curtis, William Dryer, Boris Karloff, Billie 
Benedict, James O'Neill. 

TIte Last of the Mohicans (1920) 

Directors; Maurice Tounieur and ClaretKe Brown. Producer: 
Maurice Touriteur. Script: Robert A. Dillon. Based on tl»e 
novel by James Fenlmore Cooper. Photography; Pliilip R. 
Dubois and Cliarles Van Anger. Released by Associated 
Producers. Cast: Wallace Beery, Barbara Bedford, Albert 
Roscoe, Lillian Hall, Henry Woodward, James Gordon, 
George Hackalhonte, Nelson McDowell, Harry Lorraute, 
Theodore Lorch, Jack McDonald, Sydttey Dean. Boris Karloff- 
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The Hope Diemonif Mt/slerfi (1921) 

Director; Stuart Payton. Script; Citarles Goddard atid Jolut B. 
Clymer- Based on a story by May Volte. Released by Kosmik 
Films. 15-chapler serial. Cast: Grace Darmond, William 
Marion, Harry Carter, George Clieseboro, Boris Karloff, 
Carmen Pltillips, May Volte, Frank Seka, Harry Arclter, 
William Buckley. 

Cheated Hearts (1921) 

Director; Hobart Henley. Script: Wallace Clifton. Based on tite 
novel Barry Cordon by William Farquar Payson. 
Photography: Virgil Miller. Released by Universal Piclures. 
Cast; Herbert Rawlinson, Wanter Baxter, Marjorie Daw, Doris 
Pawn, Wittier Hall, Josef Swickard, Murdock MacQuarrie, 
Aiuia Lelir, Boris Karloff. 

The Cave GiW (1921) 

Direclor: Joseph J. Franz. Script: William A. Parker. Based on 
tlte play by Guy Bolton aitd George Middleton. Photography: 
Victor Milner. Released by First National Pictures. Cast; 
Teddie Gerard, diaries Meredith, Wilton Taylor, Eleanor 
Hancock, Lillian Tucker, Frank Coleman. Boris Karloff, Jake 
Abraltams, Jolut Beck. 

The Man From Downing Street (1922) 

Direclor Edward Jose. Producer: A.E. Smith. Script: Bradley 
J. SmoUen. Based on a story by Clyde Westover, Lottie 
Hanter, and Florine Williams. Photography: Ernest Smitli. 
Released by Vitagraph Piclures. Cast: Earle Williams, Betty 
Ross Clarke, Boris Karloff, Charles PhUUps, Kalliryn Adams, 
Herbert Prior, Henry Burrows, Eugenia Gilbert, James Butler, 
George Stanley. 


The lnfideHl9Xl) 

Direclor: James A. Young. Producer; B.P. Schulberg. Script; 
James A. Young. Based on a story by Cliarles A. Logue. 
Photography: Joseph BroUierton. Released by First National 
Pictures. Cast: Katlierine MacDottald, Robert Ellis, Josepli 
Dowling, Boris Karloff, Melbounte McDowell, Olela Otis, 
Citarles Smiley, Loyola O'Coiutor, Barbara Teimaitt, Cliarles 
Force. 

That Altar Stairs (1922) 

Direclor; Lambert Hillyer. Script; Doris Schroeder and 
George Hively. Based on a story by G.B. Lancaster. 
Photography: Dwight Warren. Released by Universal 
Piclures. Cast: Frank Mayo, Dagmar Godowsky, Louise 
Lorraine, Harry Devere, Huglt Tltompson, Boris Karloff, 
Nkk De Ruiz, Lawrence Huglies, J.J. Lanoe. 

Omar the Tentmaker (1923) 

Direclor: James A. Young. Producer: Ricliard Walton TuUy. 
Script: Richard Walton Tully, based on liis play Omar 
Kluyam the Tentuiaker, Photography; George Benoit. 
Released by First Natioiul Piclures. Cast: Guy Bales Post, 
Virginia Brown Faire, Nigel De Bruilier, Noali Beery, Rose 
Dioite, Patsy Ruth Miller, Douglas Gerard, Boris Karloff, 
Maurice B. Flyiut, Edward M. Kimball, Waller Long, Evelytt 
Selbie, Jolut Gribner. 

The Woman Conquers (1923) 

Director Tom Forutan. Producer B.P. Schulberg. Based on a 
story by Violet Clark. Photography: Joseph Broilterton. 
Released by First National Pictures. Cast: Katherine 
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In issue #34 of Cult Movies we presented a 
complete, book-length biography of Boris Karloff, 
written by Gordon Shriver. The book was packed 
with fascinating information on Karloff's personal 
world, as well as new revelations about his public life 
and career. So packed was it with text, photos, and 
completest checklists on Karloff's radio, stage, and 
television performances that we didn't have room to 
include the final checklist, the chronology of his 
amazing film output covering 49 years and some 150 
motion pictures. 

Now, at last, we present Mr. Shriver's filmography 
for your enjoyment. Some of these films even Boris 
chose to forget. Others of them are among the 
greatest films in the mystery, thriller, and horror 
genres; classics which will endure as long as there is 
some form of ciriema. 

For those who wish to review the Karloff output in 
other media, we refer you to our issue #34, which 
features exhaustive credits, even including television 
commercials, plus a checklist on Karloff in print. 


MacDonald, Bryant Waslibuni, Miictiell Lewis, Jutte Elvidge, 
Clarissa Selwyiute, Boris Karloff, Francis McDoiuld. 

Tlir Crnllmrn from Amniat (1923) 

Director: Edward Sedgwick. Producer Carl Laeuunle. Script: 
George Hull. Based on a story by Rayutond L. Sclirock. 
Phoiograpiiy: Virgil Miller. Released by Universal Pictures. 
Cast: Hoot Gibson, Tom O'Brien, Louise Lorraine, Carmen 
Pliillips, Frank Leigit, Jack Crane, Bob McKenzie, Albert 
Prisco, Rosa Rosanova, Boris Karloff. 

The Prisoner (1923) 

Director Jack Conway. Script: Edward T. Lowe, Jr. Based on 
the ixovel Castle Craneycrow by George Barr McCutdieon. 
Photography: Benjamin Reynolds. Released by UixiversaJ 
Pictures. Cast: Herbert Rawluison, Eileen Percy, George 
Cowl, June Elvidge, Lutcoln Stedman, Gertrude Short, 
Bertram Grassby, Mario Carillo, Hayford Hobbs, Lillian 
Langdon, Bert Sproite, Boris Karloff. 

Riders of the Plains (1924) 

Director: Jacques Jaccard. Released by Arrow Pictures. 15- 
cliapter serial. Cast: Jack Perrin, Marilyn Mills, Ruth Royce, 
Boris Karloff. 

The Hellion (1924) 

Director: Bruce Mitchell. Producer: Antliony J. Xydias. Script: 
Bruce Mitchell. Released by Sunset Pictures. Cast: J.B. 
Warner, Mariit Sais, William Lester, Alline Goodwin, Boris 
Karloff. 

Dj/noaiile Don (1924) 

Director: Bruce Mitclxell. Producer: Antliony J. Xydias. Script: 
Bruce Mitchell. Photography: Bert Longenecker. Cast: 
Keiuteih McDonald, Diana Alden, Boris Karloff, Frank Rice, 
Harry Woods, Jack Wallemeyer, Jack Rkhardson, Eddie 
Harris, Emily Gerdes. 

Perils of the Wind (1935) 

Director: Francis Ford. Released by Universal Pictures. 15- 
cliapter serial. Cast: Joe Elonomo, Margaret Quiniby, Jack 
Mower, Boris Karloff. 

Forbidden Cargo (1925) 

Director: Thomas Buckingliam. Script and story: Frederick 
Keiuiedy Myton. Photography: Silvajio Balboni. Released by 
FBO. Cast: Evelyn Brent, Robert Ellis, Boris Karloff. 

The Prairie Wife {192S) 

Director Hugo Ballin. Assistant Director: James CItapin. 
Script: Hugo Ballin. Based on a story by Arthur Stringer. 
Photography; James Diamond. Editors: Katlierine Hilliker 
and H.H. Caldwell. Released by MGM. Cast: Dorothy 
Devore, Herbert Rawlinson, Gibson Gowland, Leslie Stuart, 
Frances Prim, Boris Karloff, Erich voti Riizau, Rupert 
Franklin. 

Parisian Nights (1925) 

Director: Alfred Santell. Assistant Directors: Robert Florey 
and Roland Aslier. Script: Fred Myton and C. Doty Hobart. 
Based on a story by Emil Forst. Photography; Ernest Haller. 
Released by FBO. Cast: Elaine Hammerslein, Gaston Glass, 
Lou Teliegretv William J. Kelly. Boris Karloff, Renee Adoree. 
Never the Tutain Shall Meet (1925) 

Director: Maurice Tourneur. Producer William Randolph 
Hearst. Script: Eugene MuUin. Based on a novel by Peter B. 
Kyne. Photograpliy: Ira H. Morgan and J.B. SItackleford. Art 
Director; Joseph Urban. Editor Doiui Hayes. Released by 
MGM. Cast: Anita Stewart, Berty Lytell, Huntey Gordon, 
Justine Jolinslone, George Siegotaim, Lionel Belmore, 
William Norris, Emily Filzroy, PriiKess Marie de Bourbon, 
Florence Turner, Boris Karloff. 

Ladif Robin Hood (1925) 

Director: Ralph liKC. Assistant Director Pandro S. Berman. 
Script: Fred Myton. Based on a story by Clifford Howard and 
Burke Jenkins. Photography: Silvano Balboni. Released by 
FBO. Cast: Evelyn Brent, Robert Ellis, Boris Karloff, William 


Huuiplirey, Darcy Corrigan, Robert Cauterio. 

The Greater Glory (1926) 

Director: Curt Reh/eld. Producer June Matliis. Based on tlte 
novel Viennese Medley by Ediili O'Shaughnessy. 
Photographer; Jolm Boyle and Arthur Martinelli. Art 
Director: E.J. Shutter. Editor; George McGuire. Released by 
First National Pictures. Cast: Conway Tearle, Aima Q. 
Nilsson, May Allison, Tan Keith, Lucy Beaumont, Jean 
Hersholl, Nigel De Brulier, Bridgetta Clark, Jolui Sainpolis, 
Marcia Manon, Boris Karloff 
Her Honor. The Governor (1926) 

(Alternate title: Tlte Second Mrs. Fenway) Director Cliet 
Withey. Producer Joseph P. Ketmedy. Script: Doris Anderson. 
Based on a story by Hyatt Daab and Weed Dickinson. 
Photographer: Andre Balatier. Cast: Pauline Frederick, 
Carroll Nye, Tliomas Saitschi, Greta Von Rue, Utartlon Heck, 
Boris Karloff, Jack Richardson, Kallileen Kirkitam, Cliarles 
McHugh, William Wortliingion. 

The Bells (1926) 

Director: James A. Young. Producer l.E. Chadwick. Script; 
James A. Young. Based on tlieplay I.eJuif Poloiuusby Emile 
ErckmaiU) and Alexandre Chatrian. Photographer Williaut 
O'Coiutel. Released by Cltadwick Pictures. Cast: Lionel 
Barrymore, Gustaf von Seyffertitz, Edward Phillips, Lola 
Tbdd, Boris Karloff, Fred Warren, Otto Lederer, Lorimer 
Jolutson. 

The Golden Web (1926) 

Director Waller Lang. Producer: Renaud Hoffman. Script: 
James Bell Smitlt. Based on a novel by E, Pltillips Oppenlxeim. 
Photographer by Golltain Pictures. Cast: Lillian Rich, Hunlly 
Gordon, Jay Hunt, Boris Karloff, Lawford Davidson, Nora 
Hayden, Syd Crossley, Joe Moore. 

The Eagle of the Sea (1926) 

Director Frank Lloyd. Producers: Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 
Lasky. Associate Producer: B.P. Schulberg. Script: Julian 
Joseplison. Based oit tlie novel Captain Sazarac by Cltarles 
Tetutey Jackson. Pltoiographer; Nobert Brodine. Released by 
Paramount Pictures. Cast: Ricardo Cortez, Florence Vidor, 
Sam De Grasse. Andre Beraiiger, Mitcliell Lewis, Buy Oliver, 
George Irving, Irvin Renard. James Marcus. Cliarles E. 
Anderson, Boris Karloff. 

Flames fl926) 

Director and Producer Lewis H. Moonmaw. Script and story: 
Alfred A. Coin). Pholograplien Herbert Brownelli and King 
Gray. Editor: Frank Lawrence. Released by Associate 
Exliibitors, Iik. Cast: Eugene O'Brien, Virginia Valli, Jean 
Hersliolt, Bryant Washburn. George Nichols, Boris Karloff, 
Cissy Fitzgerald. 

Old Ironsides (1926) 

(Alternate title; Sons of the Sea) Director James Cruze. 
Assistant Director Harold Schwartz. Producer: Adolph 
Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky. Script: Dorothy Arzner, Waiter 
Woods, and Harry Carr. Based on the novel by LaureiKe 
Stallings. Pliotograplier Alfred Gulks atid Cliarles Boyle. 
Music: Hugo Riesenfeld. Cast: Estlier Ralston. Wallace Beery, 
George Bancroft. Cliarles Farrell. Joluuiy Walker, George 
Godfrey, Guy Oliver, Eddie Fetlierston, Boris Karloff, Effie 
Ellsler, William Conklin, Fred Koliler, Cahrles Hill MaiJes, 
Nick De Ruiz, Mitchell Lewis. 

Flaming Fury (1926) 

Director: James Hogan. Producer; Joseph P. Keiuiedy. Script: 
Ewart Adamson. Pliotograplier; Joe Walker. Released by 
FBO. Cast: Cliarles Delaney, Betty May, Boris Karloff, Eddie 
Cliandler. 

The Man in the Saddle (1926) 

Director: Lyiui Reynolds and Clifford S. Suiitli. Script and 
story: Cliarles A. Logue. Released by Universal Pictures. 
Cast: Hoot gibson, Virginia Brown Faire, Fay Wray, Cliarles 
Hill Mailes, Clark Comstock, and Boris Karloff. 


The Nh kel Hopper (1926) 

Director: Hal Yates. Producer: Hal Roach. Released by Patlie 
FUui Excliange. Cast: Mabel Normaiid, Micliael Visaroff, 
Margaret Seddoii, Tlieodore von Eltz, James Fuiiayson, 
Oliver Hardy, and Boris Karloff. 

Valenda (1926) 

(Alteniale title; The Love Song) Director ajid Producer: Dmitri 
Bucowetzki. Script; Alice D.G. Miller. Based on a story by 
Dmitri Bucliowetzki and Alice D.G. Miller. Pliotography: 
Percy HiJbum. Editor Hugli Wynn. Art Director Cedric 
Gibbons. Released by MGM. Cast; Mae Murray, Uoyd 
Huglies. Roy D'Arcy, Max Barwyn, Micliael Vavitch, Michael 
Visaroff, Boris Karloff. 

Tarzan and the Gold Lion (1927) 

Director: J.P. McGowan. Producer Joseph P. Keiuiedy. Script: 
William F. Wing. Based on tlie novel by Edgar Rice 
Burrougiis. Photography: Josepli Walker. Released by FBO. 
Cast: James Pierce. Dorothy Dunbar, Edna Muqihy, Frederic 
Peters, Harold Goodwin, Lui Yu-Ching, D'Arcy Corrigan, 
Boris Karloff, Robert Bolder. 

Let It Ram 0927) 

Director; Edward FraiKis Cline. Producer: Jolm M. StaJil. 
Screenplay and story: Sonya Levien. Pliotography: Joseph 
Dubray and Robert Marlin. Editor: James McKay. Art 
Director; Edwin B. Willis. Released by Tiffany Pictures. Cast: 
Edmund Burns, Blaiiclie Meliaffey, Elliel Clayton, Lou 
Tellegen, Julie (Babe) London, Will R. Walling, Clurles 
McHugh, Aggie Herring, Cliarles Crockett, Robert Homans, 
Harry Bailey, Sidney D'Albrook, Boris Karloff. 

Soft CuslUons (1927) 

Director: Edward Francis Cline. Producer:'Douglas Maclean. 
Script: Wade Boieler and Frederic Cliapin. Based on a story 
by George Randolph Chester. Pliotography: Jack MacKenzie. 
Art Director: Elen Carre. Released by Paramount Pictures. 
Cast: Douglas MacLean, Sue Carol, Richard Carle, Russel 
Powell, Frank Leigh, Wade Boieler, Nigel DeBrulier. Albert 
Prisco, Boris Karloff, Albert Gran, Fred Kelsey, Harry Jones. 
Ttw Arabian Knights (1927) 

Director Lewis Milestone. Assistant Director Nate Watt. 
Producer Howard Hughes. Supervised by Jolm W. 
Considine, Jr. Script; James O'Donohue and Wallace Smith. 
Based on a story by Donald McGibney. Adapted by Wallace 
Smilli and Cyrii Gardner. Pliolograpliy; Tony Caudio and 
Joseph August. An Director: William Cameron Menzies. 
Released by Caddo/Howard Huglies Pictures. Cast: William 
Boyd, Mary Asior, Louis WoUieim, Micliael Vavitch, Ian 
Keith, [3e Witt Jeiuiings. Micliael Visaroff, Boris Karloff. 

The Love Mart (1927) 

Director: George Filzmaurice. Producer: Riciiard A. 
Rowland. Script: Benjamin GUzer. Basedon tlie novel Tlie 
Code of Victor Jallot by Edward Cliilds Carpenter. 
Pliotography: Lee Garuies. Editor: Stuart Heisler. Released 
by First National Pictures. Cast: Billie Dove, Giiben Roland, 
Noali Beery, Raymond Turner, Aruiand Kaliz, Emil Cliaulard, 
Boris Karloff. Mattie Peters. 

The Blai k Ace (192&) 

Director: Leo D. Malioney. Script and sloiy: Ford I. Beebee. 
Photography: Edward A. KuU. EdJioz; Joseph Kane. Leon 
Maloney Productions. Released E>y Pailie Excliange. Cast: 
Don Coleman, Jeanette Loff, Billy Butts, J.P. McGowan, Noble 
Joluison, William Steele, Ben Corbett, Edward Jones, Boris 
Karloff. 

Sharp Shooters (1928) 

Director: J.G. Blyslone. Script: Marion Ortli. Titles; Malcolmn 
Stuart Boylan. Story; Randall H. Faye. Photography; Cliarles 
Clarke. Assistant Director Jasper Blyslone. Presented by 
William Fox. Released by Fox Film Corporation. Cast: George 
O'Brien, Lois Moran, Noali Young, Tom Dugan, Wil liam 
Demaresi, Gwen Lee, Josef Swickard, Boris Karloff. 
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Vij/fiifW of Ihf Sm (1928) 

Director: Ricliard Tliorpe. Producer Nat Levine. Released by 
Mascot Pictures. KRIiapter serial. Cast; ]oluuue Walker, 
Sliirley Mason, Tom Sansclu, Boris Karloff, Jolut Carpenter, 
George Magrill, Joe Beimett, Arthur Dewey, Frank Hagney. 
Burninfi llir Wind (1928) 

Directors: Heiuy MacRae and Herbert Blaclte. Script by 
Raymond Scluock, George Plympton, and George Morgan. 
Based on tite novel A Daughter of ilte Dons by William 
MacLeod Raine. Photography: Harry Neumait and Ray 
Ramsey. Editors: Maurice Pivar and Thomas Malloy. 
Released by Umvetsal Pictures. Cast: Hoot Gibson, Virgitua 
Brown Faire, Cesare Gravina, Ruben Homans, George 
Graitdee, Boris Karloff. Pee Wee Holmes. 

The Utile Wild Girl (1928) 

Director Frank Mattison. Script: Cecil Burtis HiU. Based on a 
story by Putnam Hoover. PHoiography: Cltarles Cronjager. 
Editor: Miiuiie Sleppler. Cast: Lila Lee, Cullen Landis, Frank 
Merrill, Slteldoit Lewis, Boris Karloff, Jimmy Aubrey, Bud 
SItaw. 

TTir Fatal Warning (1929) 

Director Ridiard Tlwrpe. Producer: Nat Levine. Released by 
Mascot Pictures. lO^ltapter serial. Cast; Heleite Costello, 
Ralph Graves, Tom Lingitam, Phillips Smalley, Lloyd 
Whitlock, George Periolat, Boris Karloff, Syd Crossley, 
Manila Mattox, Symona Boniface. 

The Devil's Cliaplain (1929) 

Director: Duke Wome. Producer: Trem Can. Script: Ariliur 
Hoerl. Based on the novel by George Bronson Howard. 
Plioiography: Hap Depew. Editor J.S. Harrington. Released 
by Rayart-Riclunond Pictures. Cast: Cornelius O'Keefe, 
Virginia Brown Faire, Josef Swickard, Boris Karloff, Wlieeler 
Oakmaji, George Mchitosli, Leland Can. 

The Phantom of the North (1929) 

Director Harry Webb. Script: George Hull aid Carl Krusada. 
Based on a story by Flora E. Douglas. Plioiography; Artiiur 
Reeves aid William Tlioniley. Editor: Frank Bain. Released 
by Billuiore Productions-All Star Pictures. Case: Edith 
Roberts, Donald Keith, Kathleen Kay, Boris Karloff, Joe 
Bonouio, Josef Swickard. 

'nuo .listers (1929) 

Director: Scott Pembroke. Producer Trem Can. Script: 
Arthur Hoerl. Based on a novel by Virginia Terhune 
Vandewater. Plioiography; Hap Depew. Released by Rayart 
Pictures. Cast: Viola Dana, Rex Lease, Claire DeBrey, Irving 
Bacon, Boris Karloff, Tom Lingliam, Tom Cunan, Adalyn 
Asbury. 

Anne Against the World (1929) 

Director Duke Wome. Script: Arthur Hoerl. Based on a story 
by Victor Thome. Photography; Hap Depew. Editor JS. 
Harrington. Released by Rayart Pictures. Cast: Shirley 
Mason, Jack Mower, James Bradbury, Jr., Isabelle Keitli, Tom 
Cunan. Henry Roqueuiore, Boris Karloff, Billy Fraiiey, Belle 
Stoddard. 

SHORT FILMS 

Screen Snapshots No. 11 (1934) 

Released by Columbia Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Bela 
LugosL Getievieve Tobin, James Cagney, Eddie Cantor, Pat 
O'Brien, Maureen O’Sullivan. 

Universal Newsreel (1934) 

Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi. 

Hollywood Hobbies (1935) 

Cast: Ricliard Arlen, Buster Crabbe, Clark Gable, Boris 
Karloff. 

Cinema Cinus (1937) 

Released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures. Director: Roy 
Rowland. Producer; Louis Lewyn. Cast; Rex Bell, Leo 


Carrillo, Cliester Conklin, Cliff Edwards, James Gleason, 
William S. Hart, Boris Karloff, Perl Kelton, Olsen and 
Joluison, Martha Raye, Mickey Rooney, Lee Tracy. Ben 
Turpin, Rudy Vallee, otliers. 

Information Please No. 8 (1941) 

Released by RKO-Padie Pictures. Host; Clifton Fadiman. 
Panelists: Jolui P. Kieran, FrankUn P. Adams, Boris Karloff. 
Information Please No. 12 (1941) 

Released by RKO-Pallie Pictures. Host: Clifton Fadiman. 
Panelists; Jolui P. Kieran, Franklin P. Adams, Boris Karloff, 
Oscar Levant. 

Hedda Hopper's Hollywood No. 6 (1942) 

Released by Paramount Pictures. Producers; Herbert 
Moulton and Wliitiiey Williams. Cinemaiograplier: Robert C. 
Bruce. Narrator: Hedda Hopper. Cast: Joan Beiuiett, 
Claudette Colbert, Joan Davis, Reginald Detuiy, Jutie Havoc, 
Hedda Hopper, laii Hunter, Boris Karloff, Adolphe Mei^ou, 
Mary Pickford, Basil Ratliboiie, Mack Sennetl, Rudy Vallee, 
Dame May Whitty. 

The juggler Our Lady (1957) 

Released by Twenlietli-Century Fox/Terrytoons- Director A1 
Kousel. Producer; Bill Weiss. Supervisor: Gene Deitch. 
Screenplay and story: R.O. Blecluiian. Animation: Gene 
Deitcli and Al Kousel. Musical Scorr Pliilip Sclieib. Narrator: 
Boris Karloff. 

Today's Terns (1964) 

Released by TWentietli Ceiitury-Fox/Movietone Pictures. 
Narrator. Boris Karloff. 

SOUND FILMS 
Behind That Curtain (1929) 

Director Irving Cummings. Producer: William Fox. Script: 
Sonya Levien and Clarke Silvenuil. Based on tlie story by 
Earl Den Biggers. Assistant Director Charles Woolslenliume. 
Photography; Conrad Wells, Dave Ragin, and VuKeiU Farrar. 
Editor: Alfred De Gaetano. Released by Fox Pictures. Cast: 
Warner Baxter, Lois Moraiv Gilbert Emery, Claude King, 
Pliilip Strange, Boris Karloff, Jamiel Hassan, Peter 
Gawtiiome, John Rogers, Montague Sliaw, Frank Finch- 
Smiles, Mercedes de Velasco, E.L. Park- 
King of the Kongo (1929) 

Director Ricliard Tliorpe. Producer: Nat Levine. Released by 
Mascot Pictures (silent and sound versiotis). I0<liapter 
serial. Cast: Jacqueline Logan, Walter Miller, Richard Tucker, 
Boris Karloff, Larry Slieers, Harry Todd, Riclurd Neil, Lafe 
McKee, J.P. Leckray, William Burl, Gordon Russell, Robert 
Fraaer, Rutli Davis. 

The Unholy Night (1929) 

Director: Lionel Barrymore. Script: Edwin Justus Mayer- 
Based on a story by Ben Hecht. Adaptation; Dorotliy Famum. 
Photography; Ira Morgan. Editor Grant Whytock. Released 
by MCM- Cast: Ernest TorreiKe, Roland Youtig, Dorothy 
Sebastian, Natalie Moorliead, Claude Fleming. Jolm Miljan, 
Ricliard Tucker, Jolm Loder, Pliilip Strange, Polly Moran, 
Boris Karloff, Sidney Jarvis, Clarence Gelderi. 

TlirBmf One (1930) 

Director George Fitzmaurice. Producer: Joseph M. Sclienck. 
Script: Carey Wilson. Based on a story by Jolm Farrow. 
Dialogue: Howard Emmett Rogers. Assistant Director: 
Walter Mayo. Photography: Karl Struss. Editor: Doim Hayes- 
Art Director: William Cameron Meiuies. Music: Hugo 
Riesenfeld. Released by United Artists. Cast: Dolores Del Rio, 
Edmund Lowe, Don Alvarado, BlaiKhe Frederici, Adrieime 
D'Ambricouri, Ullrich Haupt, Mitcliell Lewis, Ralph Lewis, 
Cliarles McNaugliton, Yola D'Avril, Jolm Sainpolis, Henry 
Kolker, George Fawcett, Tom Dugan, Boris Karloff. 

The Sea Bat (1930) 

Director; Wesley Ruggles. Script: Bess Meredytli and Jolm 
Howard Uwson. Based on a story by Dorothy Yost- 


Photograpliy: Ira Morgan. Editors: Harry Reynolds and Jerry 
Tliomas. Ari Director Cedric Gibbons. Released by MGM. 
Cast: Raquel Torres, Charles Bickford, Nils AsUier, George M. 
Marion, John Miljan, Boris Karloff, Gibson Gowland, 
Edmund Breese, Mathilde Comonl, Mack Swain. 

The Utah Kid (1930) 

Director: Richard Tliorpe. Script and story: Frank Howard 
Clark. Pliotography; Arthur Reed. Editor Billy Bolen. Cast: 
Rex Lease, Dorothy Sebastian, Tom Santsclu, Mary Carr, 
Walter Miller, Lafe McKee, Boris Karloff, Bud Osbonie. 
Mothers Cry (1930) 

Director Hobart Henley. Producer Robert Nortli. Script; 
Lenore J. Coffee. Based on the novel by Helen Grace Carlisle. 
Photography: Gilbert Warrenion. Editor: Frank Hare. 
Released by First National Pictures. Cast: Dorothy Peterson, 
Helen Chandler, David Maimers, Sidney Blackmer, Edward 
Wood, Evalyn Knapp, Jean Bary, Pat O'Malley, Claire 
McDowell, Charles Hill Mailes, Reginald Pasch, Boris 
Karloff, Marvin Jones, Meredytli Burel. 

King of the Wild (1931) 

Directors: Ricliard Tliorpe and B. Reeves Eason. Producer 
Nat Levine. Script and story: Wyiidliam Gittes and Ford 
Beebee. Photography; Benjauiin Kline and Edward Kull. 
Released by Mascot Pictures. 12-cliapter serial. Cast; Walter 
Miller, Nora Lane, Dorothy Cristy, Tom Sanischi, Boris 
Karloff, Arthur McLaglen, Carroll Nye, Victor PoteL Martlia 
Lalade, Misclia Auer. 

The Criminal Code (1931) 

Director Howard Hawks. Producer; Harry Colm. Script; 
Fred Niblo, Jr. and Seton 1. Miller. Based on die play by 
Martin Flavui. Photography: James Wong Howe. Released by 
Columbia Pictures. Cast: Walter Hustoiv Pliilips Hobies, 
ConslaiKe Cuumiuigs, Mary Doran, DeWitt Jeimings, Jolm 
Slieehan, Boris Karloff, Otto Hoffman, Clark Marshall, 
Arthur Hoyt, Elliel Wales, Nicliolas Soussanin, Paul Porcasi, 
James Guilfoyle, Lee Plielps. 

The Last Parade (1931) 

Director Erie C. Kenton. Script and Dialogue: Dorotliy 
Howell. Based cm a story by Casey Robinson. Pliotography; 
Teddy Tetzlaff. Released by Columbia Pictures. Cast: Jack 
Holt, Tom Moore, Constance Cunmiiiigs, Gaylord Pendleton, 
Robert Ellis, Earle D- Buim, Vivi, Jess De Vorska, Ed Le Saint, 
Edmund Breese, Clarence Muse, Boris Karloff. 

Dirigible (1931) 

Director: Frank Capra. Script: Jo Swerling and Dorotliy 
Howell. Based on a story by Lt. Cmdr. Frank W. C^pig") 
Wead. Dialogue: Jo Swerling. Pliotography: Joe Wilbur and 
Elmer Dyer. Released by Columbia Pictures. Cast: Jack Holt, 
Ralph Graves, Fay Wray, Hobart Boswortli, Roscoe Kanis, 
Harold Goodwui, Clarence Muse, Eumietl Corrigan, Al 
Roscoe, Selmer Jackson, Boris Karloff. 

Younj; OonotMit's Kid (1931) 

Director Fred Niblo. Producer Louis Sarecky. Script: J. 
Walter Ruben. Based on tlie novel Big Brollier by Rex Beach. 
Pliotography: Edward Cronjager. Released by RKO-Radio 
Pictures. Cast: Richard Dix, Jackie Cooper, Marion Slulling, 
Frank Slieridan, Boris Karloff, Dkk Ruslv Fred Kelsey, 
Ricliard Alexander, Harry Tenbrook, Wilfred Lucas, Phil 
Sleeman, Cliarles Sullivan. 

Cracked Nuts (1931) 

Director: Edward FraiKis Cline. Producer Douglas MacLeaii. 
Script: Ralph Spence. Story: Douglas MacLeaii and Al 
Boasberg. Dialogue: Ralph Spence and Al Boasberg. 
Pliotography: Nicholas Musuraca. Released by RKO-Radio 
Pictures. Cast: Bert Wheeler, Robert Woolsey, Edna May 
Oliver, Dorothy Lee, Leni Stengel, Stanley Fields, Boris 
Karloff, Harvey Clark, Ben Turpin, Frank Thomton, Frank 
Lackteen, Wilfred Lucas. 
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Sninrl Monrj/ (1931) 

Director Alfred E. Green. Screenplay aitd dialogue: Kubec 
Glasnion. Jolui Briglii, Uicien Hubbard, and Josepli Jackson. 
Based on llte story Tire Idol by Lucien Hubbard and Joseph 
Jackson. Photography: Robert Kurle. Music: Leo F. Forbsiein. 
Make-up: Perc Wnbnore. Released by Wanwr Brotiters. Cast: 
Edward G. Robinson, Jauies Cagney, Evalyn Knapp, Noel 
Francis, Morgan Wallace, Paul Porcasi, Maurice Black, 
Margaret Livingston, Boris Karloff, Billy House, Polly 
Wallers, Ben Taggard, Gladys Lloyd. 

T/(rP«W« Drfrndrr (1931) 

Director: J. Waller Ruben. Producer Louis Sarecky. Script: 
Bernard Schubert. Based on tire itovel The Splendid Ctiuie by 
George Goodcliild. Photography: Edward Cronjager. Editor 
Arclue Marsliek. Released by RKO-Radio Pictures. Cast: 
Richard Dix, Sltirley Grey, Eduiuitd Breesc, Boris Karloff, 
Paul Hurst, Puntell Pratt, Alan Roscoe, l^uth Weston, Nella 
Walker, Frank Sheridan, William Halligan, Carl Gerrard. 
Pardon Us (1931) (FretKh version) 

Director: Jauies Parrott. Producer Hal Roach. Screenplay and 
diaglogue: H.M. Walker, niotography: Jack Stevens. Editor: 
Ricliard Currier. Released by MCM. Cast: Stan Laurel, Oliver 
Hardy, June Marlowe, Jauies Finlayson, Boris Karloff, Cliarlie 
Hall, Saul Lufkin, Silar D. Wilcox, George Miller, Wilfred 
Lucas. 

fi'u- Star F/iuf (1931) 

Director: Mervyii LeRoy. Screenplay: Byron Morgan. Based 
on the play Late Night Final by Louis Weilzenkom. 
Adaptation: Robert Lord. Photography: Sol Polito. Music: 
Leo Forbsiein. Released by Warner Brotliers-First National 
Pictures. Cast: Edward G. Robinson, Marian Marsh, H.B. 
Warner, Anthony Busliell, George E. Stone, Frances Starr, 
Oiia Munson, Boris Karloff, Robert Elliott, Aline McMalion, 
Purnell Pratt, David Torrene, Oscar Apfel, Harold Waidridge, 
Gladys Lloyd, Polly Wallers. 
ff.f*r Your Nrnv (1931) 

Director: Wiiliani McGaiui. Script; Houston Branch. Based on 
a story by Roland Pertwee. Dialogue: Roland Pertwee and 
Houston Branch. Pliotography: Ernest Haller. Editor Peter 
Fritsch. Cast: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Loretta Young, Edmund 
Breon, Henry Kolker, Claude Allister, Ivan Simpson, Paul 
Porcasi, Boris Karloff, Henry Bunsion. 

Greff (1931) 

Director: Christy Cabaiuie. Producer Carl Laeninile, Jr. 
Script and story: Barry Barringer. Pliotography: Jerome Asli. 
Editor: Maurice Pivar. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: 
Kegis Toouiey, Sue Carol, Dorothy Revier, Boris Karloff, 
William Davidson, Richard Tucker, William Robertson, 
Harold Goodwin, George Irving, Cannelita Geraglity. 

The Cit//fijr Generation (1931) 

Director: Rowland V. Lee. Producer: Harry Colui. Script: Jack 
Cuiuiingliaui. Based on the play by jo Milard and J. Kirby 
Kawkes. Pliotography: Byron Haskin. Released by Columbia 
Pictures. Cast: Leo Canillo, ConstaJKe Cuuunings, Robert 
Young, Boris Karloff, Leslie Fenton, Jiuuny Wilcox, Elliott 
Rotli, Pliil Tead, Frederick Howard, Eddie Boland, W.J. 
O'Brien, Rutli Warren. 

The Mad Genius (1931) 

Director: Micliael Curtiz. Script: J. Grubb Alexander and 
Harvey Tliew. Based on tlie play Tlie Idol by Marlin Brown. 
Photography: Barney McGill. Editor: Ralph Dawson. Art 
Director: Anton Grot. Choreography: Adolph Bolui. Released 
by Warner Broiliers-First National Pictures. Cast: Jolui 
Barrymore, Mrian Marsh, Donald Cook, Charles 
Buiterwortli, Luis Albenii, Carmel Myers, Andre Luguei, 
Frankie Darro, Boris Karloff, Mae Madison. 

The Yellow Ticket U93\) 

Director: Raoul Walsh. Script: Jules Furtiunan and Guy 
Bolton. Based on tlie play by Micliael Morton. Pltoiography: 
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James Wong Howe. Editor: jack Murray. Released by Fox 
Pictures. Cast: Elissa Landi, Lionel Barrymore, LaureiKe 
Olivier, Walter Byron, Sarah Padden, Arnold Korff, MiKha 
Auer, Rita LaRoy, Boris Karloff, Edwin Maxwell, Alex 
Malesh. 

Frankenstein (1931) 

Director: James Wliale. Producer Carl Laemmle, Jr. Associate 
Producer E.M. Astier. Script: Garrett Fort, Francis Edwards 
Faragoli, Jolui Russell, and Robert Florey. Based on tlie novel 
by Mary Wollstonecrafi Slielley and tlie play by Peggy 
Webling. Adaptation: Jolui L. Baldersion. Scenario edited by 
Richard Scliayer. Photography: Arthur Edeson. Special 
Electrical Effects: Keiuietli Strickfaden. Make-up: Jack P. 
Pierce. Art Director: diaries D. Hall. Musical Tlieme: David 
Broekiiian. Special Effects: Jolui P. Fulton. Editor ClareiKe 
Kolster. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: Colin Clive, 
Mae Clarke, Jolui Boles, Edward Van Sloan, Boris Karloff, 
Frederick Kerr, Dwight Frye, Lionel Belmore, Marilyn Harris, 
Micliael Mark, Arietta Duncan, Pauline Moore, Francis Ford. 
Tonight or Never (1931) 

Director: Meivyn LeRoy. Producer; Samuel Goldwyn. Sicript; 
Ernest Vajda. Based on tlie play by Lili Halvany. Adaptation: 
Frederick Hatton and Faiuiy Hatton. Photography: Gregg 
Toland. Editor Grant Whytock. Art Director Willy Pogany. 
Musk: Alfred Newman. Costumes: Clianel. Released by 
United Artists. Cast: Gloria Swanson, Meivyn Douglas, 
Ferdinand Goltsciialk, Robert Grieg, Greta Meyer, Warburton 
Gamble, Alison Skipwortli, Boris Karloff. 

Behind the Mn$l:(1932) 

Director: Jolui Frances Dillon. Producer; Harry Colui. 
Screenplay and dialogue: Jo Swerliiig. Adapted from tlie 
story In tlie Secret Service by Jo Swerliiig. Pliotography: Ted 
Tetzlaff. Continuity: Dorothy Howell. Editor: Otis Garrett. 
Released by Columbia Pictures. Cast: Jack Holt, Constance 
Cummings, Boris Karloff, Claude King, Bertha Maiui, 
Edward Van Sloan, Willard Robertson, Tommy Jackson. 

Alias the Docfor (1932) 

Director: Micliael Curtiz. Script: Houston BraiKli. Based on 
the play by Imre Foeldes. Dialogue: Charles Kenyon. 
Pliotography: Barney McGill. Editor William Holmes. Art 
Director: Anton Grot. Tecluiical Advisor. Dr. Henry Morion. 
Released by Warner Brothers-First National Pictures. Cast: 
Richard Barthehness, Marian Marsh, Lucille La Verne, 
Norman Foster, Adrieiuie Dore, Oscar ApfeL John St. Polis, 


Wallis Clark, Claire Dodd, George Rosener, Boris Karloff, 
Nigel De Brulier, Reginald Barlow, Arnold Lucy, Harold 
Westridge, Robert Farfan. 

Susinr^s and Pleasure (1932) 

Director David Butler. Producer Al Rockett. Script and 
dialogue: Gene Towne and William Conselman. Based on the 
novel The Plutocrat by Booth Tarkington and the play by 
Arthur Goodricli. Pliotography: Ernest Palmer. Iteleased by 
Fox Pictures. Cast: Will Roberts, Jetta Goudal, Joel McCrea, 
Dorotliy Peterson, Peggy Ross, Cyril Ring, Jed Prouty, Oscar 
ApfeL Venion Dent, Boris Karloff. 

Scarface (1932) 

Director: Howard Hawks. Producer Howard Huglies. Script: 
Seton I. Miller, Jolui Lee Maliin, W.R. Burnett, and Fred 
Palsey. Based on tlie novel by Armitage Trail. Adaptation: 
Ben Hechl. Photography: Lee Gamies and L.W. O'Coiuiell. 
Editor; Edwward Curtiss. Assistant Director: Richard 
Rosson. Music; Adolph Tandler and Gus Anilieim. 
Production Designer Harry Oliver. Released by United 
Artists. Cast: Paul Muni, Ami Dvorak, Karen Morley, Osgood 
Perkins, Boris Karloff, George Raft, Vince Barnett, C. Henry 
Gordon, biea Palange, Edwin Maxwell, Tully Marslull, 
Harry J. Vejar, Bert Starkey, Henry Annetta, Maurice Black. 
Cohens and Kelli/s in Hollywood (1932) 

Director: John Francis Dillon. Producer Carl Laemmle, 
Jr..Scripl Howard J. Green. Pliotograpliy by Jerome Asli. 
Released by Universal. Cast: George Sidney, Charlie Murray, 
June Clude, Tom Mix, Lew Ayres, Sidney Fox Boris Karloff. 
The Miracle Man (1932) Director:Norman Z. McLeod. 
Screenplay; Waldemar Young. From a. novel by Frank 
Packard and a play by George M. Colian and Robert H. 
Davis, Cast: Sylvia Sidney, Cliester Morris, Robert Coogan, 
Jolui Wray, Ned Sparks Lloyd Huglies, Virginia Bruce, Borice 
Karloff, Irving Picliel, Florine McKiiuiey, Frank Darien. 

Night World (1932) 

Director; Hobart Henley. Screenplay by Ricliard Scliayer. 
Released by Univeersal. Cast; Lew Ayers, Mae Clark, Boris 
Karloff, Dorothy Revier, George Raft, Kedda Hopper, 
Dorothy Peterson, Clarence Muse, Bert Roach, Greta 
Grans tedt. 

The Old Dark House (1932) 

Director; James Whale. Producer: Carl Laemmle, Jr. 
Screenplay by Beiui Levy, from a novel by J.B.Priestley. 
Makeup by Jack Pierce. Cast: Boris Karloff, Meivyn Douglas, 
Cliarles Laughton, Gloria Stuart, Lillian Bond, emesi 
Tliesiger, Eva Moore, Raymond Massey, Brember Wills. 

Mask of Fu Manchu (1932) 

Director: Cliarles Brabin. Screenplay: Irene Kului, Edgar 
Allan Woolf, and Jolui Willard. From a novel by Sax Roluner. 
Released by MGM. Cast: Boris Karloff, Lewis Slone, Karen 
Morley, Mynia Loy, Cliarles Slarreit, Jean Herslioll, Lawrence 
Grant, David Torrence, O.P.Heggie. 

The Ghoul (1933) 

Director. T. Hayes Hunter. Producer: Michael Balcon. 
Screenplay: Leonard Hines, Rojand Pertwee and Jolui 
Hastings Turner. Cast; Boris Karloff, Cedrk Hardwkke, 
Ernest Thesiger, Dorothy Hyson, Anthony Busliell, Harold 
Huth, Kathleen Harrison, D.A. Clarke-Smilh, Ralpli 
Rkliardson, Jack Raine. 

The Lost Patrol (1934) 

Director: John Ford. Producer; Cliff Reid. Executive 
Producer: Merian C. Cooper. Screenplay: Dudley Nkhols. 
Musk: Max Steiner. Cast; Vklor McLaglen, Boris Karloff, 
Wallace Ford, Reginald Deimy, J.M. Kerrigan, Belly Sevan, 
Alan Kale, Brandon Hurst Douglas Walton, Sammy SteuL 
House of Rothschild (1934) 

Director: Alfred Werker. Producer: Darryl Zanuck. 
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Screenplay by NiuuuUy )olu\son. Music by Alfred Newman. 
Kelcased ij» Tecimicolor by Twenlicilt Century. Cast: George 
Arliss, Boris Karloff, Loretta Young. Robert Young, C- Aubrey 
SMilh, Helene Westley, Reguiaid Owen Holmes Herbert. 

Tile Blaack Cat ( 1934) 

Dir Edgar Ulmer. ProdCarl Laeiiunle, Jr. Screenplay: Peter 
Ruric- Universal. Cast: Boris Karaloff, Bela Lugosi, David 
Maiuters, Jacqueline Wells, Lucille Lund, Heiuy Armetla, 
Albert Conti, 

Gift of Gab (1934) 

Dir: Karl Freund. Prod: Carl Laeuunle, Jr. Screenplay by Rian 
James, adapted by Lou Breslow. From a story by Jerry Wald 
and Pliilip Epstein. Cast: Edmund Lowe, Gloria Stuart, Ruth 
Elliitg, Phil Baker Etltel Waters, Alice Wliite, Alexander 
Woollcott. Victor Moore, Henry Armetta, Andy Devute. 
Sterling Holloway, Maurice Block, Billy Barty, Paul Lukas, 
Cluster Morris, Roger Pryor, Tlie Downey Sisters, Boris 
Karloff. Bela Lugosi, Tlte Tluee Stooges. 

Bride Ftaiikenslein (1935) 

Dir; James Wluile. Prod: Carl Laeuunle, Jr. Screenplay by 
William Hurlburt. Music by Franz Waxmajt. Makeup by Jack 
Pierce. Cast: Boris Karloff, Colin Clive, Valerie Hobson, Elsa 
Lanehesier, O.P. Heggie, Una O'Coiuior, Ernest Tliesiger, 
Dwiglit Frye, Joint Cartadine, Joan Woodbury, Helen Parrish 
The Raven (1935) 

Dir: Louis Friedlander. Produced by kDavid Diautond. 
Screenplay by David Boelun. Music by Gilbert Harland. Cast: 
Karloff, Lugosi, Irene Ware, Lester Mattliews, Samuel Hinds, 
Inez Courtney, Ian Wolfe, Spencer Charters. 

The BIm k Room (1935) 

Dir: Roy William Neill. Prod: Robert North Released by 
Columbia Screenplay by Heiuy Myets and Arllmr Slrawn. 
Cast; Karloff, Marian Marsit, Robert Allen, Tlturston Hall, 
Katherine OeMille, Edward Van Sloan. 

The Invisible Ray (1936) 

Dir; Lambert Hillyer. Prod; Edmund Grainger. Screenplay by 
Jolm Colton, from a story by Howard Higgin and Douglas 
Hodges. Photography; George Robinson. Editor Bernard 
Burton. Special Effects; Jolut P. Fulton. Art Director. Albert S. 
D'Agostino. Music: Fraiu Waxinan. Make-up; Jack P. Pierce. 
Released by Universal Pictures. Cast; Boris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi, Frances Drake, Frank Lawton, Walter Kingsford, 
Beulah Bondi, Violet Kemble Cooper. Nydia Wesiman, 
Georges Renavent, Frank Weicher, Paul Wegel, Adele St. 
Maur. 

The Walking Di-ad (1936) 

Director: Micluel Curtiz. Producer: Lou Edebnaii. Script: 
Ewart Adamson, Peter Milne, Robert Andrews, and Lillie 
Hayward. Based on a story by Ewart Adamson and Joseph 
Fields. Pliotography; Hal Mohr, Editor Tliomas Pratt. Art 
Director Hugli Relicker. Dialogue Director: Irving Rapper. 
Costiunes; Cary Odell and Orry Kelly. Make-up: Perc 
Weslinore. Released by Warner Brotliers Pictures. Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Ricardo Cortez, Warren Hull, Robert Strajtge, Joseph 
King, Edmund Gwenn, Marguerite Churchill, Barton 
MacLane, Henry O'Neill, Paul Harvey, Joseph Sawyer, Eddie 
Acuff, Ruth Robinson, Addison Richards, Keimeth Harlan. 
The Man Who Lived Again (1936) 

(British title; TIte Man Who Clianged His Mind. Also called 
Dr. Maniac and Tlte Brain Snatcher.) Director: Robert 
Stevenson. Producer: Micliael Balcon. Script: L. DuGarde 
Peach and Sidney Gilliat. Based on a story by Jolut L. 
Balderston. Pliotography; Jack Cox. Editors; R.E. Dearing 
and Alfred Roome. Art Director; Alex Velcliinsky. Makeup; 
Roy Asliton. Released by Caumont-British Pictures. Cast: 
Boris Karloff, Aiuia Lee, Jolui Loder, Frank CelUer, Donald 
Caltlirop, Cecil Parker, Lyn Harding, Clive Morion, D.J. 
Williams, Brian Pawley. 
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Juggrr/muf (1936) 

(Re-released as The Demon Doi lor) Director Heiuy Edwards. 
Producer; Julius Hagen, Script: Cyril Campion and H. Fowler 
Mear. Adaptation and dialogue: Heiiuich Fraenkel. Based on 
a novel by Alice Campbell. Photography: Sidney Blythe and 
William Luff. Editor: Micliael Chorllon. Art Director James 
Carter. Music; W.L. Trytel. Released by Grand National 
Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Joan Wyndham, Arthur 
Margetson, Mona Goya, Antliony Ireland, Morion Selten, 
Nina Boucicaull, Gibb McLauglilin, J.H. Roberts, Victor 
Rietii. 

Charlie Chan at the Opera (1937) 

Director H. Bruce Humberstone. Producer: John Stone. 
Screenplay; W. Scott Darling and Charles Beldeii. Based on a 
story by Bess Meredytli and on cluraciers created by Earl 
Derr Biggers. Photography: Lucien Andrioi. Editor Alex 
Troffoy. Opera Carnival by Oscar Levant. Libretto: William 
Kecnell. Orcliestrations; Cliarles Maxwell. Musical Director 
Samuel Kaylin. Costumes: Herscliel. Art Directors: DuiKan 
Cramer and Lewis Creber. Released by 20tli Century Fox. 
Cast; Warner Olaiid, Boris Karloff, Keye Luke, Cliarlotle 
Henry, Tliomas Beck, Margaret Irving, Gregory Gaye, Frank 
Conroy, Guy Uslier, William IDemaiesi, Maurice Cass. 

Nig/il Key (1937) 

Director Lloyd Corrigan. Producer: Robert Presnell. Script; 
Tristam Tupper and Jolui C. Moffitl. Based on a story by 
William Pierce. Photography: George Robinson. Editor; Otis 
Garrett. Art Director: Jack Otterson. Special Effects: Jolui P. 
Fulton. Musical Director Lou Forbes. Make-up: Jack P. 
Pierce. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast; Boris Karloff, 
Jean Rogers, Warren Hull, Hobart Cavanaugli, Samuel S. 
Hinds, Alan Baxter, David Oliver, Edwin Maxwell, Ward 
Bond. 

West of Shanghai (1937) 

Director; Jolui Farrow. Producer: Bryan Foy. Script: Crane 
Wilbur. Based on tlie play Tlw Bad Man by Peter Emerson 
Browne. Pliotography; L William O'Coiuiell. Editor: Frank 
Drwar. Costumes: Howard Soup. Make-up: Perc Westmore. 
Released by Warner Brotliers-First National Pictures. Cast: 
Boris Karloff, Beverly Roberts, Ricardo Cortez, Gordon 
Oliver, Slielta Bromley, Vladimir Sokoloff, Gordon Hart, 
Richard Loo, Douglas Wood, Chester Gan, Luke Clian, 
Selmer Jackson, James B. Leong. 

The ffli'isiWi' Menace (1937) 

Director: Jolui Farrow. Producer; Bryan Foy. Screenplay; 
Crane Wilbur. Based on a play by Ralph SpeiKcr Zink. 
Dialogue Director Harry Seymour. Pliotography; L. William 
O'Coiuwll. Editor Harold McLemon. Released by Warner 
Brotliers Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Regis Toomey, Marie 
Wilson, Eddie Craven, Cy Kendall, Frank Faylen, Harland 
Tucker, Jolui Ridgely, Henry Kolker, Cliarles Trowbridge, 
William Haade, Phyllis Barry. 

Mr. Wong, Deteelive (1938) 

Director William Nigh. Producer Scott R. Dunlap. Associate 
Producer William T. Lackey. Screenplay: Houston Branch. 
Based on the stories by Hugh Wiley. Photography; Harry 
Neumaiui. Editor: Russell Sclioeiigarth. Musical Director Art 
Meyer. Make-up; Gordon Bau. Released by Monogram 
Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Grant Witliers, Maxine Jeiuiings, 
Evelyn Brent, Lucien Prival, William Gould, John Hamilton, 
Jolui St. Polis, Frank Bruno, Hooper Atcliley, George Lloyd. 
Sen of Frankenstein (1939) 

Director and Producer: Rowland V. Lee. Screenplay; Willis 
Cooper. Suggested by the novel Frankensieui by Mary 
Wollstoiiecraft Slielley. Photography: George Robinson. 
Editor: Ted Kent. Special Effects: Jolui P. Fulton. Art Director: 
Jack Otterson. Associate Art Director; Russell Gausman. 
Make-up: Jack P. Pierce. Music: Frank Skiruier. Musical 
Arraiigemenis; Hans J. Salter. Musical Director: Lionel 
Newman. Costumes: Vera West. Released by Universal 


Pictures. Cast: Basil Ralhboiie, Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi, 
Lionet Alwill, Josephitie Hutchinson, Donnie Dunagan, 
Euuna Duiui, Edgar Norton, Perry Ivins, Lawrence Grant, 
Lionel Belmore, Micliael Mark, Caroline Cook, Gustav Von 
Seyffertitz. 

The Mastery of Mr. Wong (1939) 

Director William Nigli. Producer Scott R. Dunlap. Associate 
Producer William T. Lackey. Screenplay: W. Scott Darling. 
Based on a story by Hugh Wiley. Pliotography; Harry 
Neumaiui. Editor Russell Schoengartli. Make-up: Gordon 
Bau. Released by Monogram Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, 
Grant Witliers, Dorothy Tree, Craig Reynolds, Lotus Long, 
Morgan Wallace, Holmes Herbert, Ivan Lebedoff, Hooper 
Atcliley, Bruce Wong. 

Mr. Wong in Chinatown (1939) 

Director; William Nigli. Producer: Scott R. Dunlap. 
Supervised by William T. Lackey. Screenplay: W. Scott 
Darting. Based on a story by Hugli Wiley. Photography: 
Harry Neumaiui. Editor: Russell Schoengartli. Make-up: 
Gordon Bau. Released by Monogram Pictures. Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Grant Withers, Marjorie Reynolds, Peter George 
Lyiui, William Royle, Hunlly Gordon, James Flavin, Lotus 
Long, Ricliard Loo, Bessie Loo, Lee Tong Foo, Guy Usher. 
Tower of London (1939) 

Director and Producer. Rowland V. Lee. Script and story; 
Robert N. Lee. Photography; George Robinson. Editor: 
Edward Curtiss. Art Director Jack Otterson. Associate Art 
Director Ricliard H. Riedel Orchestrations: Frank Skiiuier. 
Musical Director Charles Previn. Costumes: Vera West. 
Make-up: Jack P. Pierce. Released by Universal Pklures. Cast; 
Basil Rathboiie, Boris Karloff, Barbara O'Neil, Ian Hunter, 
Vincent Price, Nan Grey, Jolui Sutton, Leo G. Carroll, Miles 
Mander, Lionel Belmore, Rose Hobart, Ralph Forbes, Frances 
Robinson, Ernest Cossart, G.P. Huntley, Jc4ui Rodion, Roiuld 
SiiKlair. 

The Fatal Hour (1940) 

Director: William Nigh. Producer William T. Lackey. Script: 
W. Scott Darling. Based on a story by Hugh Wiley. 
Adaptation; Joseph West. Pliotography: Harry Neumaiui. 
Editor: Russell Schoengartli. Make-up: Gordon Bau. Released 
by Monogram Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Grant Witliers, 
Marjorie Reynolds, Cliarles Trowbridge, Jolui Hamilton, 
Craig Reynolds, Jack Keiuiedy, Lita Clievret, Frank Puglia, I. 
Standard Jolley, Jason Robards, Sr. 

British Intelligence (1940) 

Director. Terry Morse. Script: Lee Katz. Based on tlie play 
Three Faces East by Anthony Paul Kelly. Additional 
Dialogue: Jolui Langaii. Photography: Sid Hkkox. Editor: 
Thomas Pratt. Musical Score: Heinz Roemheld. Make-up; 
Perc Westmore. Released by Warner Brothers— First National 
Pictures. Cast; Boris Karloff, Margaret Lindsay, Maris 
Wrixon, Leonard Mudie, Homes Herbert, Wbiifred Harris, 
Lester Matthews, Jolui Graliam, Austin Fairman, Clarence 
Derwent, Louis Brieii, Frederick Vogeding. 

B/Ai'i: Friday (1940) 

Director Arthur Lubiiv Producer; Burt Kelly. Script and 
story: Curt Siodmak and Eric Taylor. Photography; Elwood 
Bredell. Editor Phillip Calm. Special Effects: John P. Fulton. 
Art Director Jack Otterson. Associate Art Director Harold 
MacArthur. Set Decorator; Russell Gausman. Musical 
Director Hans J. Sailer. Costumes: Vera West. Make-up; Jack 
P. Pierce. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, 
Bela LugosL Stanley Ridges, Aiuic Nagel Aiuie Gwyiuie, 
Virginia Brissac, Edmmid MacDonald, Paul Fix, Murray 
Alper, Jack Mullhall, Joe King. 

Devil 's Island (1940) 

Director William Clemens. Producer Bryan Foy. Script: Don 
Ryan and Kemieth Camel. Based on tlie story Tlie Return of 
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Doctor X by AitUtoity Coldeway aitd Raymond L. Scitrock. 
Piiotography: George Barnes. Editor: Frank Magee. Art 
Director: Max Parker. TeciuiicaJ Advisor Louis Van Den 
Ecker. Released by Warner Broiliers— First Natioiul Pictures. 
Cast: Boris Karloi/, Nedda Hairigan, James Slepltenson, Adia 
Kuznetzoff, RoUa Gourvitcli, Will Stanton, Edward Kearte, 
Robert Warwick, Pedro de Cordoba, Tom Wilson, Jolut 
Harmond, Ricliard Bond, Earl Gutui. 

Doomed to Die (1940) 

(Alternate title: The Mystery of Wenhvorih Castle). Director: 
William Nigh. Producer: Paul Malveni. Script: Ralph G. 
Bettutson and Micliael Jacoby. Based on the short stories by 
Hugh Wiley. Photography: Harry Neumaiui. Editor: Robert 
Golden. Make-up: Gordon Bau. Cast: Boris KarloK, Grant 
Wither^ Marjorie Reynolds. Melvin Lang, Guy Usher,. 
Catlteriite Craig, WiUiaut Sterliitg, Keiuieth Harlait, Wilbur 
Mack, Henry Brajidon. 

Before I Haafi (1940) 

Director: NickGrinde. Producer Wallace MacDonald. Script: 
Robert O. Andrews. Based on a story by Karl Brown and 
Robert D. Andrews. Wtotography: Benjamin Kline. Editor: 
CItarles Nelson. Art Director Lioitel Banks. Musical Director 
Morris W. Stoloff. Released by Columbia Pictures. Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Evelyn Keyes, Bruce Beiutett, Edward Van Sloan, Ben 
Taggart, Pedro de Cardoba, Wright Kramer, Barton 
Yarborough, Don Beddoe, Robert Fiske, Keimetli McDonald, 
Frank Richards. 

The Api-(1940) 

Director: William Nigh. Producer: Scott R. Ehmlap. Associate 
Producer; William T. Lackey. Assistant Director; Allen Wood. 
Script: Curt Siodutak and Ricitard Carroll. Based on Ute play 
by Adam Hull Shirk. Photography: Harry Neuntaiut. Editor: 
Russell Schoengarth. Art Director: E.R. Hickson. Musical 
Director: Robert Kay. Released by Monogram Pictures. Cast: 
Boris Karloff, Maris Wrixon, Gertrude Hoffman, Henry Hall, 
Gene O'Doiutell, Dorothy Vaugim, jack Keiutedy, Jessie 
Arnold, Selmer Jackson, Pliilo McCullough, George 
Cleveland. 

You'll Find Out (1940) 

Director and Producer: David Butler. Script: Jautes V. Kent, 
Monte Brice. Andrew Beimison, and R.T.M. Scott. Based on a 
story by David Butler and James V. Kent. Pitotography: 
Frank Redman. Editor: Irene Morra. Special Effects: Venion 
L. Walker. Art Director: Van Nest Polglase. Musical Director: 
Roy Webb. Music and Lyrics: Jiutmy McHugIt and Jolumy 
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Mercer. Costumes: Edward Steveitson. Released by RKO— 
Radio Pictures. Cast: Kay Kyser, Peter Lorre, Boris Karloff, 
Bela Lugosi, Helen Parrisit, Deiutis O'Keefe, Alma Kruger, 
Joseph Eggenton, Ginny Sinuns, Harry Babbitt, Sully Mason, 
Isli Kabibble, Kay Kyser’s Band. 

The Devil Commands (1941) 

Director: Edward Dutytryk. Producer Wallace MacDoitald. 
Script; Robert D. Andrews and Milton Guzberg. Based on tlte 
novel Tile Edge of Ruiming Water by William Sloane. 
Photography: Allen G. Siegler. Editor A1 Clark. Art Director 
Lioitel Banks. Musical Director: Morris W. Stoloff. Released 
by Coluutbla Pictures. Cast; Boris Karloff, Ricitard Hske, 
Amaitda Duff, Aiute Revere, Ralph Peiutey, Dorothy Adams, 
Walter Baldwin, Keiuietli McDonald, Sltirley Warde. 

The Boogie Man WiW Crf You (1942) 

Director: Lew Laitders. Producer: Colbert Clark. Script: 
Edwin Blum. Adaptation: Paul Gangeliit. Photography; 
Henry Freulich. Editor Ricitard Faittl. Art Director; Lioitel 
Bajtks. Associate Art Director: Robert Peterson. Musical 
Director Morris W. Stoloff. Released by Columbia Pictures. 
Cast: Boris Karloff, Peter Lorre, Maxie Rosenbloout, Larry 
Parks, Jeff Doiuiell, Maude Ebunte, Don Beddow, George 
McKay, Frank Puglia, Eddie Laughtoit. Frank Sully, Jautes 
Morton. 

The Climax {i94A) 

Director aitd Producer: George Waggner. Script: Curt 
Siodutak aitd Lyiut Starling. Adaptation: Curt Siodutak. 
Based on tlte play by Edward Locke. Photography: Hal Moltr 
and W. Howard Gieeite. Editor Russell Scltoeitgartlt. Special 
Effects: Jolm P. Fulton. Art Directors: Jolut B. Goodman ajtd 
Howard Colitzen. Set Decorators: Russell A. Gausmait aitd 
Ira S. Webb. Musical Score: Edward Ward. Musical Director: 
Doit George. Libretto: George Waggner. Assistant Director: 
Seymour Friedutait. Costuutes: Vera West. Make-up: Jack P. 
Pierce. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, 
Susaitita Foster, Turluui Bey, Gale Sondergaard, TItomas 
Gomez, June Vincent, George Doleiu, Ludwig StosseL Jaite 
Farrar, Ento Verebes, Lotte Steiit, Scotty Beckett, Williauts 
Edutuitds, Maxwell Hayes, Dorotlty Lawrence. 

House of Frankenstein (1944) 

Director: Erie C. Kenton. Producer Paul Malvern. Executive 
Producer: Joseph Gerslteitson. Script: Edward T. Lowe. Based 
on a story by Curt Siodutak. Assistaitt Director William 


luuunell. Photography; George Robinsoit. Editor; PItilip 
Calm. Special Photography: Jolut P. Fulton. Art Directors: 
John B. Goodutait aitd Martin Obzina. Musical Score: Hans J. 
Salter, Pual Desau, Fraitk Skinner, and CItarles Previn. Make- 
up: Jack P. Pierce. Released by Universal Pictures. Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Lou Chaitey, Jr., Jolm Carradiite, J. Carrol Naish, 
AimeGwynne, Peter Coe, Lionel Atwill, George Zucco, Eleita 
Verdugo, Gleim Strange, Sig Rumaiut, William Edutunds, 
CItarles Miller, Philip Van Zandt, Julius Taiuten, Hans 
Herbert, Dick Dickinson, George Lynn, Micitael Mark, Olaf 
Hytteit, Frank Reicher, Brandon Hurst. 

The Body Snatcher (1945) 

Director Robert Wise. Producer Val Lewton. Executive 
Producer Jack J. Gross. Script; PliiUp MacDonald aitd Carlos 
Keith (Val Lewton). Based on tlte story by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Assistaitt Director Harry Scott. Photography; 
Robert De Grasse. Editor: J.R. Whittredge. Art Directors: 
Albert S. D'Agostino aitd Walter Keller. Musical Score: Roy 
Webb. Musical Director Constantin Bakaleinikoff. Costumes: 
Renee. Released by RKO-Radio Pictures. Cast; Boris Karloff, 
Bela Lugosi. Henry Daitiell, Edith Atwater, Russell Wade, 
Rita Corday, Sharyn Moffett, Doiuta Lee, Robert Clarke, Carl 
Kent, Jack Welch, Larry Wlteat, Mary Gordoit, Jiut Moran, lita 
Coitslant, Bill Williauts. 

isle the Dead 0945) 

Director: Mark Robson. Producer: Val Lewton. Executive 
Producer: Jack J. Gross. Script: Ardel Wray and Josef Misdtel. 
Suggested by tlte painting by Antold Bocklin. Assistaitt 
Director Harry Scott. Photography: Jack MacKenzie. Editor 
Lyle Boyer. Art Directors: Albert S. D'Agostino and Walter 
Keller. Musical Score: Leigh Harluie. Musical Director: 
Constantiit Bakaleinikoff. Costumes: Edward Stevenson. 
Released by RKO-Radio Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Ellen 
Drew, Marc Cramer, Katherine Emery, Helene Tltiutig, Alan 
Napier, Jason Robards, Sr., Skelton Knaggs, Slterry Hall, 
Ernest Dorian, Erick Hanson. 

Bedlam (1946) 

Director Mark Robson. Producer: Val Lewton. Executive 
Producer: Jack J. Cross. Script: Mark Robson aitd Carlos 
Keith (Val Lewton). Suggested by tlte painiiitg "Bedlam" by 
William Hogarth. Assistant Director: Dorian Cox. 
Photography: Nicholas Musuraca. Special Photographic 
Effects: Venton L. Walker. Art Directors: Albert S. D'Agostiito 
and Walter E. Keller. Musical Score: Roy Webb. Musical 
Director: Constantin Bakaleinikoff. Costumes: Edward 
Stevenson. Released by RKO-Radio Pictures. Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Aiuta Lee, Billy House, Richard Fraser, Gleiut 
Vernon, Ian Wolfe, Jason Robards, Sr., Leland Hodgson, Joan 
Newton, Elizabetlt Russell, Ellen Corby, Robert Clarke, Victor 
Holbrook, Larry Wheat, Bruce Edward, Jolm Mereditlt. 

The Secret Life of Walter Mitty ( 1947) 

Director Norman Z. McLeod. Producer Samuel Goldwyn. 
Script: Ken Englund and Everett Freeman. Based on tlie story 
by James Thurber. Assistant Director: RoUie Aslier. 
Piiotography: Lee Gannes. Special Effects: John P. Fulton. Art 
Directors: George Jenkins and Ferry Ferguson. Musical Score: 
David Raskin. Musical Director; Emil Newman. Songs; 
Sylvia Fine. Costumes: Irene Sliaroff. Released by RKO- 
Radio Pictures. Cast: Daimy Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Boris 
Karloff, Fay Bainter, Arm Rutherford, Tliurston Hall. 
Konstantin Shayne, Florece Bates, Gordon Jones, Reginald 
Deimy, Henry Corden, Doris Lloyd, Fritz Feld, Frank Reicher, 
Milton Parsons, Mary Brewer, Betty Carlyle, Lorraine De 
Rome, Jackie Jordan, Martlia Montgomery, Sue Casey, Pat 
Patrick, Irene Vernon. 

Lured (1947) 

(British title: Personal Column). Director Douglas Sirk. 
Producer: James Nasser. Executive Producer; Hmit 
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Stroinberg. Associate Producer. Heiiry S. Kessler. Script; Leo 
Rosten. Based oit a story by Jacques Companeez, Ernest 
Neuville, aitd Simon Geitlilion. Assistant Director ClareiKe 
Eurist. Photography: William Daniels. Editors; Johtt M. Foley 
and James E. Newcom. Art Director: Nicolai RemisoS. 
Musical Score: Michel Micltelet. Musical Director David 
Chudnow. Makeup: Don Cash. Released by United Artists. 
Cast; George Saitdera, Lucille BaU, CItarles Cobum, Boris 
Karloff, Alan Mowbray, Cedrick Hardwicke, George Zucco, 
Joseph Calleia, Tanis CItandler, Alait Napier, Robert Coote, 
Jimmie Aubrey, Dorothy Vaughan, Sam Harris. 

Uni'oiufufrrd (1947) 

Director and Producer Cecil B. DeMille. Script: Charles Mark 
Lawrence, Richard Gaines, Alatt Napier, Gavut Muir, Nan 
Sutherland, Lloyd Bridges, Oliver Thorndike. 

Didc Thici/ Mffli CrursoBir (1947) 

Director George MarsluU. Producer Hemiait Schlom. Script; 
Robertson Wliite and Eric Taylor. Based on a story by William 
H. Grafffs and Robert E. Kent aitd tlte comic strip by Chester 
Gould. Photography: Frank Redntan. Editor Elmo Williams. 
Special Effects: Russell A. CuUy. Art Directors; Albert S. 
D'Agostino and Walter Keller. Musical Score: Paul Sawteli. 
Musical Director: Constantin Bakaleinikoff. Released by 
RKO-Radio Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff. Ralph Byrd, Anne 
Gwyitne, Edward Ashley, June Clayworth, Lyk Latell, Tony 
Barrett, Skelton Kttaggs, Jim Nolan, Joseph Crehan, Milton 
Parsoits. 

Tap Roots (1948) 

Director George Marshall. Producer Walter Waitger. Script; 
Alait Le May. Based on a itovel by James Street. Additional 
Dialogue: Lionel V^^iggam. Photography: Lionel Lindon aitd 
VSTmton C. Hoch. Editor; Milton Carruth. Art Director: Frank 
A. Ricliards. Musical Score: Frank Skinner. Costumes 
Yvoiute Wood. Make-up: Bud Westmore. Released by 
Uitiversal-lntentatioital Pictures. Cast; Vait Heflin, Susait 
Hayward, Boris Karloff, Julie Loitdon, Whitfield Cotuior, 
Ward Bond, Ricitard Long, Artliur Shields, Griff Barnett, 
Sondra Rogers, Ruby Dandridge, Russell Simpson, Jack 
Davis, Gregg Elarloit. George Hamiltoit, Joitatltan Hale. 
Abbott and CostflleMtft tbeKillfr. Boris Karloff (1949) 

Director: Charles T, Barton, Jr. Producer Robert Arthur, 


Script: Hugh Wedlock, Jr., 
Howard Snyder, and John 
Graitt. Based on a story by 
Hugh Wedlock, Jr. and 
Howard Snyder. Assistant 
Director: Joe Kenny. 

Photography; Charles Van 
Enger. Editor Edward Curtiss. 
Special Effects: David S. 
Horsley. Art Directors: Bernard 
Herzbrun and Richard H. 
ReideL Musical Score: Milton 
Schwarzwald. Costumes: 
Rosemary Odell. Make-up: 
Bud Westmore. Released by 
Universal-International 
Pictures. Cast: Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello, Boris Karloff, 
Lenore Aubert, Gar Moore, 
Donna Martell, Alan 
Mowbray, James Flavin, 
Roland Winteis, Nicholas Joy, 
Mikel Conrad, Morgan Farley, 
Percy Helton, Victoria Home, 
Clair Du Brey, Vincent Renno, 
Harry Hayden, Mturay Alper, 
Patricia Hall. 

The Strange Door (1951) 
Director: Joseph Pevney. 
Producer: Ted Richmond. 
Script; Jerry Sacklteim. Based 
on the story The Sire de 
Maletroil's Door by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Assistant 
Director: Jesse Hibbs. 

Photography: Irviitg 

Glassberg. Editor: Edward 
Curtiss. Special Effects: David 
S. Horsley. Art Directors: 
Bernard Herzbmn and Eric 
Orbom. Musical Director: 
Joseph Gershenson. Costumes: 
Rosemary Odell. Make-up: 
Bud Westmore. Released by 
Universal-International 
Pictures. Cast: CItarles 
Laugitton, Boris Karloff, Sally 
Forrest, Richard Stapley, 
Micitael Pate, Paul Cavanagh, 
Alan Napier, William CottreU, 
Morgan Farley, CItarles 
Horvatlt, Edwiit Harker. 

The Emperor's Nightingale 
(1951) 

Directors: Milos Makovec (live action) and Jiri Tnika 
(animation). Script: Jiri Tntka and Jlri Drdecka. Baed on a 
story by Hans Cliristian Andersen. English Narrative: Phyllis 
McGinley. Htotography; Ferdinand Peceitka. Musical Score: 
Vaclav Trajan. Released in tlie U5. by Rembraitdt Films. Cast: 
Jarautir Sobota, Helena Patockova, Boris Karloff (Narrator). 
The Black Castle (1951) 

Director. Nathait Juran. Producer; William Allaitd. Script and 
story; Jerry Sacklieim. Assistant Director: Vrilliam Holland. 
Pltotography: Irving Glassburg. Editor; Russell Schoengarth. 
Special Effects: David S. Horsley. Art Directors: Bernard 
Herzbruit and Alfred Sweeney. Musical Director: Joseph 
Gershenson. Costumes: Bill Tltomas. Make-up; Bud 
Westmore. Released by Universal-International Pictures. 
Cast: Richard Greene, Boris Karloff, Stephen McNally, Paula 
Corday, Lon Chaitey, Jr., John HoyL Michael Pate. Nancy 
Valentine, Tudor Owen, Otto Waldis. 

Abbott and Costello Meet Dr. fekyll and Mr. Hyde (1953) 
Director: Charles Lament. Producer: Howard Cltristie. Script: 
Lee Loeb aiul John Grant. Based on the screen story by 
Sidney Fields aitd Grant Garrett and the novel by Robert 
Louis Slevensott. Pltotography: George Robinson. Editor: 
Russell Schoeitgartlt. Spedal Effects; David S. Horsley. Art 
Directors: Bernard Herbrun and Eric Orbom. Musical 
Director: Joseph Gershenson. Costumes: Rosemary Odell. 
Make-up: Bud Westmore. Released by Universal- 
International Pictures. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Boris 
Karloff, Helen Westcolt, Craig Stevens, John Dierkes, 
Reginald Denny, Patti McKaye, Lucille Lamarr, Harry 
Corden. Marjorie Beitnetl, Carmen de Lavallade. 

Monster of the Island (1953) 

Directors: Roberto Memtero and Alberto Veccliietli. Producer: 
Fortunato Mislaito. Script: Roberto Montero and Albert 
Vecchietti. Based on a story by Carlo Lombardo. 
Pltotography: Augusto Tiezzi. Editor lolanda Benvenuti. 
Musical Score: Carlo butoceitzi. Released by Romano Films. 
Cast; Boris Karloff, FraiKa Marzi, Renato Vicario, Germana 
Paolieri, Patrizi RemiddL Jose Fierro, Carlo Duse. Released 
by Romana Pilots. Cast: Boris Karloff, Franca MarzL Renato 
Vicario, Germana Paolieri, Patrizi Remiddi, Jose Piero, Carlo 
Duse, Giulio Batliferri. 

The Hindu (1953) 

(Re-released iit the US. as Salmkit). Director aitd Producer 


Frank Ferrin. Script and Story: Frank Ferrin. Photography: 
Allen Sveitsvold Jack McCoskey. Editor Jack Foley. Art 
Director Ralph Ferrin. Musical Score: Oaksitamurti. Released 
by United Artists. Cast: Boris Karloff, Nino Marcel Lou 
Krugman, Reginald Denny, Victor Jory, June Foray, Jay 
Novello, Lisa Howard, Peter Coe, Paul Marion, Vito Scotti, 
Lou Merrill. 

Colonel March Investigates (1953) 

Director Cyril Etulfield. Producer Donald Ginsberg. Script: 
Leo Davis. Based on the stories by Carter Dickson (John 
Dickson Carr). Photography: Jottah Joites. Editor Stan Willis. 
Art Director: George Paterson. Musical Score: John 
Lanchbeiiy. Musical Director Eric Robinson. Released by 
Criterion Films. Cast: Boris Karloff, Ewan Roberts, Richard 
Wattis, Sheila Burrell Anthony Forwood, John Hewer, Joan 
Sims, Ronald Leigh Hunt, Roger Maxwell, Patricia Owens, 
Dana Wynter, Sonya Kana, Bernard Rebel. 

Voodoo Island (1957) 

(Re-released as Silent Death). Director Reginald LeBorg. 
Producer Howard W. Koch. Executive Producer Aubrey 
Schenck. Script and story: Richard Landau. Assistant 
Director Paul Wurtzel. Photography: William Marguiles. 
Editor John F. Schreyer. Special Effects; Jack Rabin and Louis 
De Witt. Musical Score: Les Baxter. Make-up: Ted Coodley. 
Released by United Artists. Cast: Boris Karloff, Beverly Tyler, 
Murvyn Vye, Elisha Cook, Jr., Rhodes Reason, Jeait 
Engstrom, Frederick Ledebur, Glenn Dixon, Gwen 
Cunningham, Herbert Patterson, Jerome Frank. 

The Haunted Strangler (1958) 

(British title; Grip of the Strangler). Director: Robert Day. 
Producer: John Croydon. Executive Producer Richard 
Gordon. Script; Jan Read and John C. Cooper. Baed on a story 
by Jan Read. Photography: Lionel Baites. Editor: Peter 
Mayhew. Special Effects: Les Bowie. Art Director: John 
Elphick. Musical Score: Buxton Orr. Musical Director: 
Frederick Lewis. Released by MGM. Cast; Boris Karloff, Jean 
Kent, Elizabeth Allart, Anthony Dawson, Vera Day, Urn 
Tunter, Diaite Aubrey, Dorothy Gordon, Peggy Amt Clifford, 
Leslie Perriits, Michael Atkiitson, Desmond Roberts, Jesse 
Caints, Roy RusseU, Derek Birch, George Hirste. 

Frankenstein 1970 (1958) 

Director; Howard W. Koch. Producer: Aubrey Schenck. 
Script: Richard Landau aitd George Worthiitg Yates. Based on 
a story by Aubrey Schenck aitd Charles A. Moses. Assistant 
Director: George Vieira. Photography: Carl E. Gutltrie. 
Editor John A. Bushelman. An Director: Jack T. Colliits. Set 
Decorator: Jerry Welch. Musical Score: Paul A. Duitlap. 
Make-up: Cordon Bau. Relesed by Allied Artists. Cast; Boris 
Karloff, Tom Duggan, Jaita Luitd, Doitald Barry, Charlotte 
Austin, Irwiit Berke. Rudolph Anders, J<^ Deititis, Norbert 
Schiller, Mike Lane. 

The Raven (1963) 

Director aitd Producer Roger Connait. Executive Producers: 
James H. Nicholson aitd Samuel Z. Arkoff. Script: Rkltard 
Matltesoit. Suggested by the poem by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Assistaitt Director Peter Boltoit. Photography; Floyd Crosby. 
Editor: Ronald Sinclair. Sjsecial EffKts: Pal Dinga. Art 
Director Daitiel Haller. Musical Score: Les Baxter. Costumes; 
Marjorie Corso. Make-up: Ted Coodley. Released by 
Antericait International Pictures. Cast: Vincent Price, Peter 
Lorre, Boris Karloff, Hazel Court, Olive Sturgess, Jack 
Nicholson, Connie Wallace, Vrilliam Baskiit, Aaron Saxott. 
Corridors of Blood (1963) 

Director Robert Day. Producers; John Croydon and CItarles 
Vetter. Executive Producer: Richard Gordon. Associate 
Producer Peter Mayhew. Art Director Anthony Masters. 
Musical Score: Buxton Orr. Musical Director Frederick 
Lewis. Make-up: Walter Schiteideiman. Released by MGM. 
Cast: Boris Karloff, Betta St. Johiv Fiitlay Currie, Christoplter 
Lee, FraiKis Matthews. Adrienite CorrL FraiKis De Wolff, 
BasU Dignam, Frank Pettingeil, Mariait Spencer, Carl 
Elentard, Yvonne Warieit, CItarles Uoyd Pack, Robert Raglan, 
Johit Gabriel, Nigel Greeit, Howard Laitg. 

The Terror (1963) 

Director and Producer Roger Comtait. Executive Producer 
Harvey jacobsem. Associate Producer Francis Ford Coppola. 
Script and story: Leo Gordon and Jack Hill. Assistant 
Director: Monte Hellntait. Photography: Johit Nicholaus. 
Editor. Smart O'Brien. Art Director Daitiel Haller. Musical 
Score: Les Baxter. Costumes: Marjorie Corso. Released by 
American Intentalional Pictures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Jack 
Nicholsoit, Sandra Knight, Richard Miller, Dorothy 
Neumaiuvjoitathan Haze. 

Tlir Comedy of Terrors (1964) 

(Re-released as The Graveside Story). Director Jacques 
Tourneur. Producers; Anthony Carras and Rklwd 
Matheson. Executive Producers: Jantes H. Nichoteoit aitd 
Samuel Z. Arkoff. Assistant Director: Robert Agnew. 
Photography: Floyd Crosby. Special Effects: Pat Dinga. Art 
Director Daniel Haller. Musical Score: Les Baxter. Costumes: 
Marjorie Corso. Make-up; Charlie Taylor. Released by 
Americait Iittematimtal Pictures. Cast: Vinceitt Price, Peter 
Lorre, Boris Karloff, Basil Rathbone, Joyce Jamesoit, Joe E. 
Browit, Beverly Hills, Paul Barsolow, Liitda Rogers, Luree 
Nicholsoit, Buddy Mason. 
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Block Sabbath <1964) 

Director: Mario Bava. Producer: Salvatore Billitteri. 
Presented in the U.S. by Jautes H. Niciiolson and Sawuel Z. 
Arkoff. Script: Marcello Fondato, Alberto Bevilacqua, and 
Mario Bava. Based on llte stories "Tlie Drop 0 / Water" by 
Anton Chekliov, 'Tlie Telephone" by F.G. Snyder, and "Tlte 
Wurdalak* by Alexei Tolstoy. Pliotography: Ubaldo Terzano. 
Editor Mario Serandrei. Art Director: Georgio Giovaiuiini. 
Mtiskal Score: Lee Baxter (US.) and Robert Nicolosi (Italy). 
Make-up: Otello Fava. Released by Entuiepi/Galatea/Lyre 
Films (Italy) and Auterican International Pictures (U.S.). Cast: 
Boris Karloff. Mark Damon, Susy Aitdersen. Micitele Mercier, 
Lidia Alfonsi, Jacqueline Perrieux, Milli Monti, Glauco 
Onorato, Rika Dialina, Massino Rigid. 

Bikini Bfoch (1964) 

Director: William Aslier Producer: Anthony Carras. 
Executive Producers: James H. Nicholson aj\d Samuel Z. 
Arkoff. Script: William Aslter, Leo Townsend, and Robert 
Dillon. Photograplty: Floyd Crosby. Editor: Fred Feiishans. 
Special Effects: Roger and Joe Zonar. Art Director: Daniel 
Haller. Musical Score: Les Baxter. Songs by Guy Hemric, 
Jerry Styner, Cary Uslter, Roger Christian, Jack Merrill, and 
Red Gilson. Released by American Inteniational Pictures. 
Cast: Frankie Avalon, Aiuteite Fuidcello, Martlta Hyer, Jolui 
Asldey, Don Rickies, Harvey Lembeck, Keeitan Wynn, Jody 
McCrea, Candy Jolutson, Danielle Aubrey, Meredith MacRae, 
Dolores Welles, Jaitos Proltaska, Timothy Carrey, Val Warren, 
Doiuia Loren, Little Stevie Wonder, Tlie Pyramids, Boris 
Karloff. 

Dif. Monster. Die (1965) 

(Britisli title: Monster of Terror). Director: Daniel Haller. 
Producer: Pat Green. Executive Producers: James H. 
Nicholson and Samuel Z. Arkoff. script: Jerry Sold. Based on 
the story Tlte Colour Out of Space" by H.P. Lovecraft. 
Assistant Director Deiuus Hall. Photography: Paul Beeson. 
Editor: Alfred Cox. Special Effects: Wally Veevers and Ernest 
Sullivan. An Director Colin SoutlKOtt. Musical Score; Don 
Banks. Make-up: Jimmy Evans. Released by American 
Intenutional Pktures. Cast: Boris Karloff, Nick Adams, 
Freda Jackson, Suzan Fanner, Terence De Mantey, Patrick 
Magee, Paul Farrell, George Moon, Gretchen Franklin, 
Sydney Bromley, Billy Milton, Leslie Dwyer. 

The Ghost in the Invisible Bikini 1 1966) 

Director Don Weis. Producer: Anthony Carras. Executive 
Producers: James H. Nicholson and Samuel Z. Arkoff. Script: 
Louis M. Heyward and EUwood Ullman. Based on a story by 
Louis M. Heyward. Photography: Stanley Cortez. Editors: 
Fred Feitslians and Eve Newman. Special Effects: Roger 
George. Art Director: Daniel Haller. Musical Score: Les 
Baxter. Songs: Guy Hemric and Jerry Styner. Make-up: Ted 
Coodley. Released by American International Pictures. Cast: 
Touuny Kirk, Deborali Walley, Aron KiiKaid, Quiiui O'Hara, 
Jesse While, Harvey Lembeck, Nancy Sinatra, Claudia 
Marlin, Boris Karloff, Basil Rathbone, Palsy Kelly, Susait 
Hart, FraiKis X. Buslunan, Luree Holutes, Bauiy Rubin, 
Alberta Nelson, George Barrows. 

The Daydreemer (1966) 

Director: Jutes Bass. Produced and scripted by Arthur 
Rankin, Jr. Executive Producer Joseph E. Levine. Based on 
tlte stories The Little Meruiaid, Tlie Emperor's New Clothes, 
Tliumbelina, and The Garden of Paradise. Aitimagic 
Sequences: Don Duga. Anamagic Photography: Tad 
Mochinga. Live Action Sequences Photography: Daniel 
Cavelli. Art Director: Maurice Gordon. Music and Lyrics: 
Maury Laws and Jules Bass. Released by Embassy Pictures. 
Cast: Paul O'Keefe, Jack Gilford, Ray Bolger, Margaret 
Hamilton, Robert Harter. Voices: Cyril Ritcliard, Hayley 
Mills, Burl Ives, Tallulalt Bankliead, Teny-Thoutas, Victor 
Borge, Pally Duke, Robert Goulet, Sessue Hayakawa, Boris 
Karloff, Ed Wyim. 

The Venetian Affair (1967) 

Director Jerry Tliotpe. Producers: Jerry Tltotpe and E. Jack 
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Neuman. Script: E. Jack Neuman. Based on tlie novel by 
Helen Macuutes. Photography: Milton Krasner and Enzo 
Serafin. Editor Henry Bennan. Special Effects: CanoU L. 
Slteppliird. Art Directors: George W. Davis and Leroy 
Coleman. Music and Lyrics: Lalo Schifrin and Hall Wiiui. 
Make-up: Williau) Tuttle. Released by MGM. Cast: Robert 
Vauglu), Elke Souuner, Felicia Farr, Karl Boelun, Edward 
Asner, Boris Karloff, Roger C- Carmel, Joe DeSantis, Fabrizio 
Mioni, Wesley Lau, Luciana Paluzzi, Bill Weiss. 

Mondo Batordo (1967) 

Director: Robert BiatKlii Montero. Narrative: Castaldo and 
Tori. American version: Ted Weiss. Pltolography: Guiseppe al 
Torre. Editor: Enzio Alfonsi. American version: Fred von 
Bernewitz. Musical Score: Lallo Gori and Nani Rossi. 
Narrator: Boris Karloff. A Cine Produzioni Film (Italy) and an 
Ivanhoe Production (U5.). Released by Crown International. 
The Sorcerers (1%7) 

Director: Michael Reeves. Producers: Tony Tenser and Patrick 
Curtis. Executive Producer Arnold Louis Miller. Script; 
Michael Reeves and Tom Baker. Based on a story by Jolm 
Burke. Photography: Stanley Long. Editor David Woodward 
and Ralph SIteldoit. Art Director Tony Curtis. Musical Score: 
Paul Ferris. Released by Tigon-Curtwell-Global (Great 
Britain) and Allied Artists (U.S.). Cast: Boris Karloff, 
Catlierine Lacey, Ian Ogilvy, Elizabeth Ercy, Victor Henry, 
Susan George. Daiti SIteridan, Ivor Dean, Peter Fraser, Meier 
Tzelniker, Bill Barnsley, Martin Terry, Gerald Campion, Alf 
Joint. 

Mad Monster Party (1967) 

Director Jules Bass. Producer: Arthur Raitkin, Jr. Executive 
Producer Joseph E. Levine. Script; Harvey Kurtzman, Len 
Lorobkin, and Forrest J. Ackerman. Based on a story by 
Arthur Rankin, Jr. Music and Lyrics; Maury Laws and Jules 
Bass. Puppet Design: Jack Davis. Released by Embassy 
Pictures. Voices: Boris Karloff, Phyllis Diller, Eiliel Eiuiis, 
Gale Gamell, Alan Swift. 

Targets (1968) 

Director and Producer; Peter Bogdanovich. Script; Peter 
BogdanoviclL Based on a story by Peter Bogdanovich aitd 
Polly Platt. Photography: Laszlo Kovacs. Editor: Peter 
Bogdanovich. Art Director Polly Platt. Associate Producer: 
Daniel Selznkk. Assistant to llte Director: Frank Marsitall. 
Make-up: Scott Hamilton. Released by Paramount Pictures. 
Cast; Boris Karloff, Tmt O'Kelly, Nancy Hsueh, James Brown, 
Mary Jackson, Tanya Morgait, Peter Bogdattovich, Sandy 
Baron, Arthur Peterson, Moitiy Landis, Paul Condylis, Mark 
Dennis. Stafford Morgan, Daniel Ades, Tmiolhy Bunts, 
Warren While, Geraldiite Baioit, Gary Keitl, EUie Wood 
Walker, Frank Marsitall, Byron Betz, Mike Farrell, Jay Daitiel, 
Carol Samuels, James Morris. 

The Crimson Cult (1970) 

(Britisli title: Curse of tlie Crimson Altar). Director Venton 
Sewell. Producer; Louis M. Heyward. Executive Producer: 
Toity Tenser. Script and story: Mervyn Haisman aitd Henry 
LitKoln. Based on tlie story Dreams in the Witch House by H.P. 
Lovecraft. Additional Material: Gerry Levy. Photograplty: 
Jolumy Coquillon. Editor Howard Laiuiing. Art Director. 
Derek Baiutingion. Musical Score; Peter Knight. Make-up: 
Pauline Worden and Elizabeth Blaitner. Costumes: Micltael 
Soutltgate. Released by Tigon Pictures (Great Britain) and 
American Intenutional Pictures (U5.}. Cast: Boris Karloff, 
Cltrisloplter Lee, Mark Eden, Barbara Steele, Micltael Gough, 
Virginia Wetitereli, Rupert Davies, Rosemarie Reede, Derek 
Tasnsey, Micltael Warren, Ron Pomber, Denys Peek, Nita 
Lonaijie. Carol Aiute, Jeimy Sluw, Vivienne Carlton. 

Isle of the Snake People (1971) 

(Altenuie titles; Snakr People and Cult the Dead). Directors; 
Juan Ibanez and Jack Hill. Producers: Austin McKuutey and 
Raul Dominguez. Musical Score: Alice Uretia. Released by 


Azieca Pictures (Mexico) and Columbia Pictures (U5.). Cast: 
Boris Karloff, Julissa, Clurles East, Rafael Bertrand, Judy 
Carmichael, Tongolee, Quentin Miller, Sanlaiion, Quinton 
Bullies. 

Thr Incredible Invasion (1971) 

(Altenuie lilies: Sinister Invasion and Alien TrrrorJ, Directors; 
Luis Enrique Vergara and Jack Hill. Producers: Luis Enrique 
Vergara and Juan Ibanez. Script: Karl Scliraitzer and Luis 
Enrique Vergara. Pltoiograplty: Austin McKiiuiey and Raul 
Dominquez. Special Effects: Jack Taiuienbaum. Musical 
Score: Alice Uretta. Released by Azteca Pictures (Mexico) and 
Columbia Pictures (U5.). Cast; Boris Karloff, Enrique 
Guzman, Cltrista Linder. Maura Monti, Yerye Beirute, Tere 
Valdez, Sangro Alemez, Sergio Kleiner, Mareila Flores, 
Greselda Mejia. 

Cauldron of Blood (1971) 

(Altenuie titles: Blind Man 's Bluff and The Shrinking Corpse). 
Director and story: Edward Maim (Santos Alcocer). 
Producer Robert D. Wienbadi. Script: Jolui Melsoii, Jose Luis 
Bayoius, and Edward Maiui. Pliotography; Frajicisco 
Sempere. Editor. J. Antonio Rojo. Art Director: Gil Parrando. 
Musical Score: Jose Luis Navarro and Ray Ellis. Songs: 
Edward Maiui and Bob Harris. Make-up: Manolila Garcia 
Fraile. Released by Kispamer Films (Spain) and Cajuion 
Films (U5.). Cast: Boris Karloff, Viveca Liiidfors, Jeaii-Pierre 
Aumoiil, Jacqui Speed, Rosenda Monietos, Ruven Rojo, 
Oianik Ziirakowska, Milo Quesada, Mercedes Rojo, Mary 
Lou Palermo, Manuel de Bias, Eduardo Courtelen. 

The Fear Chamber {1971) 

Directors: Juan Ibanez and Jack Hill. Producers: Luis Enrique 
Vergara and Jack Hill. Script: Jack Hill. Pliotography: Austin 
McKiiuiey and Raul Dominguez. Musical Score: Alice Uretta. 
Special Effects: Enrique Gordillo. Released by Azieca 
Pictures (Mexico) and Columbia lectures (U.S.). Cast: Boris 
Karloff, Yerye Beirule,Julissa,Saniaiioii, Carlos East. 

House of Evi\ (1972) 

(Alternate titles: Dance of Death and Macabre Sereande). 
Directors: Louis Enrique Vergara and Jack Hill. Producers: 
Luis Enrique Vergara and Juan Ibanez., Script: Jack Hill. 
Photography: Austin McKiiuiey and Raul Dominguez. 
Musical Score: Alice Uretta. Special Effects: Enrique Gordillo. 
Released by Azieca Films (Mexico] and Columbia Pictures 
(U.S.). Cast: Boris Karloff, Julissa, Andres Garcia, Angel 
Espinoza, Beairiz Baz, Quinton Bullies, Manuel Alvarado, 
Canneii Vega, Felipe Flores, Fernando Saucedo. 
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Back Issues of Cult Movies! 


»1_0ur all-Lugosi issuel lOOpages. 120 
photos, posters, pressbook repros. 
Guide to Bela's Holtywood homes, film- 
checkiisi, special articles, video reviews 
and much more. 


*7_Turhar) Bey: Godzilla vs. Moihra. 
KarloH's Mondo Balordo: Mexican Trash 
Cinema, Superman. Bela meets Milton 
Berts: over 100 video reviews, and much 
mors- 


*B_Coflin Joe: Vampira: Harry Novak 
Interview: Hellavislon: Kenneth Anger: 
(mat interview of Peter Coe: Ray Dennis 
Sleekier lilmography: Jade East 
Interview: and more. 


*9_Bob Cresss Interview: Vincent Price: 
Karloff & Lugosi: Frank Henenlotter 
interview: Godzilla director I. Honda 
interview; Coffin Joe; Roadshow rarities; 
much more. 



*lO_Caffin Joe; Dinosaur Island: 
Zacheria: Korla Pandit: Pete the Pup: 
Lon Chaney remembered: Ullraman: 
Dark Eyes Of London- Night Of The 
Liinng Dead, much, much more. 



• l6_Maria Ouspenskaya; Samurai film. 
Part 4-Erotic elements; Lugosi on stage: 
John Agar Al Adamson; The Munslers: 
Android Killers: Lon Chaney: Korla 
Pandit; much more. 



«2i_Doubie Issua-Cuti Movies & 
SpacemenI Ed Wood. Harry Langdon, 
Laurel & Hardy, Toho Studios overview, 
Forrest J Ackerman interview Star Trek, 
Star Wars MarsAnacksI Harry Thomas. 



«13_Batman Serials: Dave Stevens 
interview; Lugosi; Lydecker brothers; Ed 
Wood: Jack Hill; Jack Baker remem- 
bered; Kay Parker Samurai films, part 2 
by Chris 0.. and mors. 



»l7_Joe Oallesanoro: Asian Invasion; 
from Anna May Wong to Annabel Chong: 
Godz4la: Invisible Honors; Tkus Moody 
interview; Tm Can Terrors; Forrest J 
Ackerman's 'Dead-lines from Karfoffoma’. 



*22_PhBntom of the Opera; Dwight Frye: 
Herschell Gordon Lewis: Japanese 
Gangster cinema: clas$« sci-fl Alex Gordon 
interview. Hariy Langdon, Donna Martel 
interview. Tony Cardoza, much more 



«14_British horror ban of the 1930’s, 
Gordon Scott interview, Loretta King 
interview, Titus Moody, Special double 
issuef Complete George Reeves bio- 
boM1 120 rare photosi much morel 



#l8_Joe Dallesandro Returns: Steve 
Reeves interviewed; When Karloff was 
king; The Apeman revisited; Bloodthirsty 
vampires ol Mexico; Jack Arnold: Charlie 
Chaplin on The Art of Comedy*, more. 



Roger Corman; Liz Renay; Ghidrah: 
William Castle: Spanky; Hope Lugosi's 
personal recollections of Bela: Japanese 
genre film mavericks. Larry Fine. more. 



«15_Tod Browning & Lon Chaney: Vie 
Mummy; Dave Stevens Intenriew, part 2; 
Vincent Price Ray Dennis Steckler; 
Murders In the Rue Morgue: Nyoka: 
Samurai films and more. 



*20_Hercules; Boris Karloff and the 
Horror Ban; Moe Howard: Pal Priest 
Interview; Busier Keaton; Vanishing 
Point, Harry Langdon; The Raven press- 
book: much, much morel 



«24_Starring Lon Chaney Jr.?; Svengali 
on film: Boogie Days & Nights of Robert 
Chinn; Ben Turpin revisited; Lugosi; the 
vampire's curse by Frank J. Dello Siritto, 
and much! much morel 







#25_Deep instde the 3 Stooges; 
Japanese erotic cinema western world 
of Sergio Leone; Sara Kadott: Shirley 
Ulmer; Carl Laemmie Jr; Vampires in 
Vegas; AbOott & Candido. much more. 



«29_Coniad Vaidt, Mystery of Maily HaL 
Verne Langdon, Kart;;fl on TV, The Phantom 
Creeps. Biack Prideys. This Island Eailh. 
Starship Trooper Symposium, The 
Ackerrrianster Chronicles, Arthur Hiller, nme. 



•33_0esilnailon Moon. Return of 
Chandu the Magician. Devil Bat. all 
about You'll find Out. the Pamela Sue 
Martin story, Oracula's Last Hurrah, by 
Prank Dello StrMo, and much more. 



«26_Special double issue! Cult Movies & 
Spacewomen! Fiankertslem meets the 
Wolf Man; the real Godzilla: Forrest J 
Ackerman remembers MetropoNs; Tribute 
to Rocketship X*M; Dr. Who, much more. 



VSO.Trash Master John Waters: John 
Woo; Darlene Tompkins; David L 
Hewitt: Straw Dogs; Lugosi: Forty and 
much more. 



*27_Taho’s ’Frankenstein Moves’ Helen 
Chanoter. Bela Lugosi Best Oracula Ever. 
Blade Runner. Lon Chaney, Lucky Brown 
Studos, Vhrrpira. ASJAckecmerv and much, 
much moretlll 



#3i_Yvelie Vickers: Orson Welles; 
Oracula Invades England; Frankenstein; 
Drug films: Bob Chinn; Repiillcus: and 
much morel 



#28_’l Eat Your Skin’ Ghost of 
Frankenstein. Japanese Erotica. 20 
Million Miles to Earth. Joyce Jamison 
Interview. George Raves. Bram Stoker, 
and much more. 



*32_Mighiy Joe Egg Foo Young, the sell- 
ing of Psycho. Mark Forest story, the 
Last Omega Man, Francme York super- 
model, Catfighls In the Cnema. the 
Terrors ol Alfred Hitchcock, and more. 



*34_Bori5 Karloff b«graphy. alt about The 
Mummy. 20.000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
the Last Days of Dracula. Godzilla vs 
Megagulrus, Ackermonsier Chroniclas, 
and much more. 




A comprehensive look at the making of 
two long-losi pilot episodes of TV's 
Superboy and Superpup. Contains 
scripts, interviews, over 150 rare photos, 
and is a must-have for DC superians. 


Send Check or Money Order Payable To: 
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Call: Phone (9am lo 5pm, est) 
(757) 336-0048 
Fax# (757) 336-0049 

E-mail: pvzine@ntercom.net 
Web site: www.psychotronicvideo.com 
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CULT MOVIES 








Approx. 
95 Mins. 
Ages 18 
And Over. 


^KITTEN NATIVIDAD 

Star of Russ Meyer's 
"Beneath The Valley Of The Uftravixens" 

HAJI 

Star of Russ Meyer's 
“Faster Pussycat Kill! Kill!" 

RAVEN DE LA CROIX 

Star of Russ Mev'er's"Up!" 

FORREST J. ACKERMAN 

Sci-Fi/Fantasy Film Icon 


Kg, busty Cbnsthy Kisttaast usu 
bar new amaziiig obilHies us the 
super-stacked cestuned erne 
fighter, the NUBLMMEHEEt, 
to stop villainous bikini bar 
ownor Al Purploaood and bis 
soxy, murderous strippers. 


f VHS $29.95 * DVD $34.95 VIWHASTERCARD Orders Call (818)773-3230 To Order 8y Nail: Send Check 
Or Money Order With Payment And ^5.00 Shipping And Handling First Tape ^2.50 Each Additional Tape To: 

WILLIAM WINCKLER PRODUCTIONS. P.O. Box 573430 Tarzano, CA 91357 USA 

Fax Tour Order To [818] 783-1888 Include Exp. Date Of Tour Credit Card. And 8illing Address, And Telephone Number (CA Residents Add 8iT Sales Tax] 
Sorry. Ho Checks Credit Cords inly CANADAAddSlQShippingSNandlingForlstltemSSEachAddl. EOROPFAddSiO All Videos VRSSP NTSC 







